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Che Single Cax. 


By his tireless activity and mainly by his books, “ Progress 
and Poverty.” and “ The Land Question, ” Mr. Henry George 
succeeded in concentrating public opinion on the iniquity 
of the system of land tenure of his time, and in inspiring 
an active agitation for the confiscation of all forms of 
property in land. But the reform of the Irish Land Laws, 
and the Irish Land Acts removed the most palpable of the 
abuses from which his theory derived strength, and it is 
not strange that after his death the agitation waned and 
the subject suffered a temporary obscuration. Recently, 
however, owing in great part to the persistent efforts of his 
disciples, the land question has been brought into promin- 
ence once more. The Single Tax League is a force to be 
reckoned with in the United States, and even in England 
there are ominous symptoms of drastic modifications in 
the land policy. Mr. Asquith has denied that his Cabinet 
had adopted any definite land programme. But that is not 
of much impor tance; nobody seriously believed that it had. 
What is inore important and suggestive is that he should 
add that the Liberal Party was ~ prepared to tackle the 
problem, and that he welcomed suggestions and hoped to 
see the question thoroughly ventilated. In the process of 
ventilation we may expect to hear a good deal about the 
Single Tax, so that a brief exposition ‘and criticism of the 
Single Tax programme and theory may not be deemed 
inopportune. 

The Single Tax programme is simplicity itself. It is 
that all taxes should be levied on land, and, moreover, that 
all ground rents should be taxed fully twenty shillings in 
the “pound, and the proceeds, if anything remained over 
after the existing tax charges had been defray ed, devoted 
to matters of public necessity and utility. Sometimes it 
would appear that Single Taxers would be satisfied with 
the first half of the programme, viz., that all taxes should 
be. levied on land, but that can only be for the sake of 
practical expediency, or by way of a first instalment; all 
consistent Single Taxers must advocate the more thorough 
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programme, viz., that all lands must be taxed up to their 
full letting value. Single Taxers object to the term con- 
fiscation as applied to their programme, on the ground that 
since land rents belong morally to the public there can be 
no question of confiscation when they are taken from the 
private individuals who have hitherto unjustly apprepri- 
ated them. Restitution, they contend, is the object they 
have in view. 

According to its present-day exponents the theory of the’ 
Single Tax is vindicated on two completely distinct 
grounds, viz., the general principles of equitable taxation, 
and the natural justice of giving the public the benefit of 
values and increase of values created by public activity 
and expenditure. Frequently Single Taxers themselves 
are inclined to combine these two grounds, and to regard 
land values as a natural provider of taxes, the very exist- 
ence of civilized life giving a special value to land, and at 
the same time requiring for its maintenance public 
expenditure, which is, therefore, most equitably met out 
of the fund which the mere existence of civilized life has 
produced.* Or as the same idea is sometimes expressed, 
everything that is publicly expended reappears again in 
the shape of enhanced land values.* 


?** Tt is clear that this right of raising public revenues must accord 
with the moral law or the law of justice. It must not conflict with 
individual rights, it must find its means in common rights and common 
duties. But by a beautiful Providence, that may be truly called 
divine, since it is founded on the nature of things and the nature of 
man, of which God is the Creator, a fund constantly increasing with 
the capacities and needs of society, is produced by the very growth of 
society itself, namely, the rental value of the natural bounties of which 
society retains dominion. . . . ‘To permit any portion of this 
public property to go into private pockets, without a perfect equiva- 
lent being paid into the public treasury would be an injustice to the 
community. Therefore the whole rental fund should be appropriated 
to common or public uses.’’ Statement of his views presented by Dr. 
McGlynn to Mgr. Satolli. 

? Such, it may be added, is the nature of rent—ground rent—that all 
public and private improvements of a community to-day are reflected 
in the land values of that community. Not only this, but the value 
of all those ideal public improvements conceived of as possible under 
Utopian conditions would be similarly absorbed, as it were in the 
ground, would be reflected in its site value. Stand before a big mirror 
and you will see your image reflected before you. If you are a man 
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For the sake of clearness, however, I have thought well 
to keep these two grounds distinct, inasmuch as they belong 
to spheres altogether different, the one to distributive and 
the other to strict justice. Apart altogether from any 
special views we may have about the ownership of land 
values, whether we regard them as belonging to individuals 
or to the community, we may well be able to see convincing 
or plausible reasons why all public burdens should be borne 
by the land. If we did, then on that ground alone we 
should be Single Taxers—in the sense, of course, that we 
should advocate placing all the taxes on the land, but not 
that land owners should be deprived of their incomes to 
any further extent. On the other hand, if we were con- 
vinced that the owners had no just claim to their incomes 
from land we should advocate the public appropriation of 
all such incomes, and if we believed that the appropriation 
could be best effected by means of taxation, then we should 
be Single Taxers in the fullest sense. It is because Single 
Taxers all believe that land values belong justly to the 
public and that taxation is the best practical method of 
restoring its right to the community, that I asserted above 
that Single Taxers must, in consistency, advocate the more 
extreme form of the theory. 

The contention of Single Taxers is that, as a means of 
raising revenue, land taxes are most consonant with the 
universally approved principles of equitable taxation, 
while any doubt that may be raised about the justice of 
placing so large a burden on land owners is set at rest by 
the fact that these owners have no just claim to the land 
values at all, which demands in addition that all incomes 
from land values be devoted to public purposes. 

Let us examine the various stages of this contention in 
order. Taxation of land is said to be the most equitable 
method of raising revenue, because: (1) Its incidence is 
definite and cannot be shifted ; (2) as falling on an economic 
margin, its amount until that entire margin is. absorbed 


scantily, shabbily clad, so is the image in the glass. The addition of 
rich and costly attire is imaged in the glass. Load yourself with jewels 
and fill your hands with gold: in the mirror, true to nature, is the image 
and likeness of them all. Not more perfectly, nor more literally, is 
your image reflected in the mirror than are public improvements 
reflected in the value of the land. ‘‘ The A.B.C. of Taxation,’’ p. 5. 
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cannot affect prices or industries; (3) land taxes cannot 
survive a single sale, so that all who buy land after a tax, 
no matter how high, has been imposed on it, buy it free of 
tax charge. 

I confess, I cannot understand why the third argument 
above indicated should be used in favour of the Single Tax. 
It is true that purchasers of land buy it free of tax, for the 
simple reason that land so taxed has its selling value 
diminished by precisely the amount of the capitalized tax, 
and its market price must roughly conform to that value. 
But just the same thing would happen if any other species 
of capital were taxed instead of land, and so far from being 
an argument in favour of such methods of taxation it is 
really a most potent argument to the contrary. What really 
happens, if land or any fixed capital is taxed, is that the 
value of such capital is reduced, and that its owner for the 
time is made to bear the whole burden of the capitalized 
tax. It is just as if the State compelled the particular 
capitalist to hand it over a definite portion of his capital. 
Unless, therefore, there is something peculiar about land, 
which remains to be seen, would it not be altogether 
inequitable to impose special burdens on owners of land ? 

I do not think it necessary to examine in detail how far 
the incidence of land taxes is certain and incapable of being 
shifted, or how far these are less calculated to have an 
injurious effect on industries than other forms of taxation. 
[ am quite prepared to admit the substantial accuracy of 
these claims. However, it is of very little service to Single 
Taxers to have established these points in favour of their 
theory of taxation, if it be true that the theory is opposed 
to another and more fundamental principle of taxation, 
viz., equality of burden. No matter how desirable or con- 
venient in other respects, it cannot be considered equitable 
to levy all taxes on one section of the community. This 
fatal objection to the single tax, regarded simply on its 
merits as a theory of taxation, is so obvious that I should 
not have deemed it necessary to discuss the points at ail, 
if they had not been raised already by Single Taxers them- 
selves, and if they were not certain to be raised very 
frequently in the near future. The points being raised, 
it is well to realise what precise value ought to be attached 
to them. 
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Of course, what Single Taxers really mean by such 
arguments is that from certain points of view land is 
peculiarly well adapted for taxation, the difficulty about 
the apparent inequality of their system does not concern 
them, since they hold that owners have no right to any 
revenues from their land. On this contention of theirs, 
therefore, the whole question turns. If it proves correct, 
then there can be no valid objection against their theory. 
That brings us to what is really the crucial point in the 
Single Tax theory. 

At present the justice of depriving owners of their 
incomes from land is most commonly defended on the 
ground that land values are purely social products, which 
should therefore go to the public which has produced them, 
not to any individuals who might unjustly have got into a 
position of appropriating them. That consideration would 
evidently apply only to ground rents, and it must be 
admitted that it is about ground rents that those who make 
use of it are particularly concerned. 

Ground rent is defined to be “the annual value of the 
exclusive use and control of a given area of land, involving 
the enjoyment of those rights and privileges pertaining to 
the land which are stipulated in every title deed.”* Now 
what is the cause of the enormous and fluctuating amount 
of this value! Nothing else, we are told, than the public 
activity and expenditure, as may be gathered from the con- 
sideration of what the value would be of a plot of land even 
in the most desirable and conveviient situation, “if it had a 
fifty-foot tight board fence around it.” Since, therefore, 
ground rents result from the activities and expenditure of 
the public,‘ and since, moreover, their value is continually 
maintained in the same way,° it would appear to be only 


3“* The A.B.C. of Taxation,’’ p. 3. 

4‘*The community has created the value that resides in land, and 
whoever usurps the ownership of it deals a blow at the community, ... 
‘As the creator, not of the substance of the earth, but of the value resid- 
ing in it, the State has a producer’s immediate right to use and dispose 
of its product.’’ Professor J. B. Clark, quoted in ‘“‘ The A.B.C. of 
Taxation,’’ p. 10. 

> ** Inasmuch as all these contributions to its maintenance, so far as 
enumerated, are from the treasures of the people, what can ground 
rent possibly be, if it is not a social produce?’’ ‘*‘ The A.B.C, of 
Taxation, p. 15. 
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the barest justice that they should all go back to the public 
again. 

[ am quite prepared to admit the substantial accuracy 
of the premises of the above argument, but I cannot agree 
that they warrant the conclusion there drawn from them. 
Suppose that land does get its value in the way described, 
it has the value anyway, and if anybody owns the land he 
may assuredly avail himself of the enhanced value which 
circumstances external to it and to himself have conferred 
on it. Perhaps it is the convenience of streets, trams, 
railways, telephones, gas and water pipes, convenient banks 
and business ‘houses, etc., all due to public or semi-publia 
expenditure, that gives its present value to a site in the 
centre of O’Connell Street. Even though it should be, the 
land itself really has the value now, granted the existence 
of these conveniences. The use of the land carries with it 
the enjoyment of these conveniences, and it is for this reason 
that the purchaser is prepared to pay so handsomely for 
the land. No doubt if the land had “a fifty-foot tight 
board fence around it,” it would not be worth much even in 
O’Connell Street, but it has not, and that makes all the 
difference. The purchaser of the plot finds that it, with 
the facilities which it affords him, is worth what he pays 
for it, otherwise presumably he would not buy it, and the 
original owner, being owner, could keep the use of that land 
himself or could make a present of it, and there is no reason 
in the world why he could not, on handing it over to another, 
insist on receiving in return an equivalent for the advan- 
tages its possession confers on the new proprietor. To 
deny this, or to contend that owners cannot justly charge 
for such increase in the value of their land as is due to 
social activities, would be to reject the justice of market 
prices altogether, and to abandon the principle of supply, 
and demand as a determinant of just price, for which 
Single Taxers profess a very special regard. A motor car, 
for instance, would be little appreciated, except 5 
as a clumsy piece of mechanical ingenuity, and would be 
worth very little, if the country were in a state of unre- 
claimed prairie, but as things are, with well made roads 
and picturesque scenery, it may be worth anything about 
£1,000. Are we to say then that the owner of that car has 
no right to the greater part of that £1,000, in case he 
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chooses to sell his car, since it would never have that value, 
were it not for the existence of roads and the other effects 
of civilized life for which neither he or his car is 
responsible ? 

I know well how Single Taxers would reply to this 
application of their theory. They would insist that there 
is no parity between the capitalized rent for which the 
owner parts with a city site and that of the price of a motor 
car, inasmuch as, although in both instances the price is 
proximately determined according to the law of supply, 
and demand, the price of the car—unless to the extent to 
which the influence of land monopoly is felt in its construc- 
tion—is only a fair equivalent for the material, labour and 
skill expended on its manufacture, whereas the price paid 
for land represents nothing actually contributed by the land 
itself or its owner, but solely to the advantages and 
conveniences created by the community. 

I am quite alive to the importance of the point raised 
in this reply. I do not intend to ignore it, but shall discuss 
it fully later on. But I cannot see that it has any force in 
the present connection. Granted the existence of exclusive 
rights in land, then no one, who admits the justice of 
market prices at all, can reasonably claim that any. 
injustice is committed when land owners receive the full 
market value for the advantages which their exclusive 
rights confer. But this is only pushing back the inquiry. 
Can anyone justly enjoy exclusive rights which entail such 
unfair advantages as that their owners should be able to 
regulate the enjoyment of utilities and conveniences created 
by the community, should, as it were, be in a position to 
appropriate what the public has produced, and farm it out 
for their own private profit? The assumption that such 
exclusive rights are not and cannot be just lies behind the 
entire Single Tax theory. What its supporters say about 
social values and canons of taxation may be true in whole 
or in part, but it does not prove their case, for, socially 
created though it may be, the market value must in justice 
be conceded to owners if their ownership be admitted, nor 
can these owners be justly obliged to bear more than their 
proportionate share of the burdens of taxation. But, on 
the other hand, if the owners neither have nor can have 
any just title to ownership in land, then the social value 
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theory would be of practical importance as showing how 
land values being publicly created should be made to bear 
public expenses, and all that Single Taxers say about the 
suitability of land for purposes of taxation would lend 
support to the same contention if support were needed. 
Indeed were it not for the difficulty about the rights of 
owners, the proposals of the Single Taxers would seem to 
be the ideal of justice and expediency. 

That brings us to the consideration of the rights of land- 
owners, and we find that, step by step, we have been led back 
from the latest presentation of the Single Tax theory to the 
ethical principle on which, consciously or unconsciously, its 
supporters rely, viz., that there can be no just ownership in 
land. About the importance of this principle in his theory 
Henry George had no delusions. He laid it down categori- 
cally and defended it with the utmost ingenuity. “ When 
it is proposed to abolish private property in land the first 
question that will arise is that of justice. . . . If our 
inquiry into the cause which makes low wages and 
pauperism the accompaniment of material progress has led 
us to a correct conclusion, it will bear translation from 
terms of political economy into terms of ethics, and, as the 
source of social evils, show a wrong. If it will not do this 
it is disproved. If it will do this, it is proved by the final 
decision. If private property in land be just then is the 
remedy I propose a false one.” “The truth is, and from 
this truth there can be no escape, that there is and can be 
no just title to an exclusive possession of the soil, and that 
private property in land is a bold, bare, enormous wrong 
like that of chattel slavery.”’ 

It has been the common practice to dismiss this conten- 
tion of Mr. George by a simple appeal to the principle of 
prescription. Landowners, it is usually said, have enjoyed 
the peaceful possession of their lands for centuries with the 
full sanction of civil authority. Lands have been regularly 
bought and sold, and the present social and economic order 
is inextricably bound up with ownership of land, so that, 
whatever may be thought of the origin of such ownership, 
the title in individual cases at the present day may be 


® Progress and Poverty. Book VII., Chap. I. 
7 Ibid., Chap. III. 
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assumed to rest secure on prescription, if prescription is to 
be ever admitted to be a valid title at all. The common 
sense of the ordinary man tells him that the bona-fide 
purchaser cannot justly be deprived of what he has paid 
for with his justly earned money, or that the owner who, 
reasonably relying on the fidelity of the State to safeguard 
the recognised rights of property, elected to keep his land 
when he might have sold it, cannot now be compelled to give 
it away for nothing. 

Mr. George anticipated that reply long ago, and 
furnished an answer to it, which at least deserves more 
respectful consideration than summary dismissal. 
Common sense is certainly a most invaluable criterion for 
determining rights, as it is in all practical matters, but 
there is little use in appealing to it to settle a question 
about which our opponent says that his common sense leads 
him to a conclusion directly opposite to what we find ours 
leads us. Common sense tells us that existing rights should 
not be confiscated : common sense told Mr. George, and tells 
his disciples to-day, that the land which God created for the 
use of all alike cannot be made the private property of 
anyone in particular. And as for the common sense or 
feeling of the multitude to which in this case perhaps we 
might confidently appeal against Mr. George, although 
ordinarily it pronounces from an instinctive perception of 
the truth, and may be taken as a fair indication of where 
the truth lies, still in a particular instance, as in that under 
consideration, it may be misled by long-existing, accepted 
conditions. 

Mr. George’s reply to the argument from prescription 
that is commonly used against him is to deny emphatically 
that prescription can ever justly apply to exclusive rights 
in land. To use the language of Moral Theologians, he 
would contend that in this case the first essential condition 
of just prescription—aptitudo rei—is absent, since the 
object of the alleged right is such as cannot be justly 
possessed. According to him all property in land is simply 
fraud or violence, and no prescription can give a right to 
it, any more than long continuance can give a right to 
fraudulent trading or highway robbery. It is not as if 
ownership of land were acquired by a solitary violent or 
unjust act, every exercise of ownership he considers to be 
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in itself an act of violence and injustice against the com- 
munity. The example of the imaginary Captain Kidd, by 
which he illustrates his point, is most ingenious, and at 
first sight startling, from our point of view. Twenty years 
of piracy would not give the sea-roving captain a moral 
right to exact tribute from every trading vessel that should 
have the misfortune to fall in with him on the high seas. 
The same would be true even after many generations of the _ 
Kidd family had assiduously devoted themselves to piracy. 
Nor would such a moral right be established even if 
timorous captains consented to pay the tribute rather than 
face the risk of being compelled to walk the plank. 

If, as Mr. George assumes, land is of such a nature as to 
preclude the possibility of exclusive rights, then, of course, 
since ownership in it cannot be validly originated, it cannot 
be transferred by gift or sale, and the titles of the present 
owners must be admitted to be utterly void. The original 
donors and sellers merely transferred the titles they 
possessed themselves, which on this supposition were 
invalid, and the public authority could not make them 
valid, because it could do that only by instituting the rights 
which ex hypothesi the nature of the case prevents. There 
could be room for prescription only in the case of rights 
that could be validly acquired. 

But even on that hypothesis it might well be doubted 
whether landowners would not now be justly entitled to the 
full market value of their presumed exclusive rights in 
land. At any rate the fact, if it were a fact, that all 
ownership in land originated in violence or fraud would 
not be sufficient to preclude that right. For supposing that 
in the beginning exclusive possession and enjoyment of land 
were acquired by fraud and violence, still when society, 
was organised on the understanding that these privileges 
should be conceded, the community, by acquiescing in that 
form of organisation, would have abandoned its rights to 
that extent. Of course the original landowners would be 
only enjoying the advantages of the fraud or violence by 
which they forced the community to accept such an agree- 
ment, and would be virtually thiefs or robbers. In course 
of time the original owners would have passed away, and 
the land they had unjustly acquired and enjoyed would not 
revert to the community, but, by the sanction and provision 
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of the community itself, would go into the private possession 
of their successors. Now these successors could in no sense 
be held guilty of fraud or violence, they simply came into 
their inheritance by the operation of the ordinary law of 
succession. Their inheritance might indeed have belonged 
in justice to the entire community, and the community 
might justly have claimed it back at any time during the 
lifetime or at the death of their predecessors, but the com- 
munity did not press its claim, rather by its own act it 
determined that it should go to them. 

Mr. George goes on to contend that the community had 
no moral power to confer on anybody exclusive rights in 
land, which was by nature equally intended for all, as long 
as there was even one individual unwilling to fall in with 
such an arrangement, and if such an extraordinary thing 
should come to pass as that at any given epoch there should 
be absolute unanimity on the part of the community to 
surrender their natural rights, still any arrangement they 
would agree to could only bind themselves at most. No 
generation could give away any of the natural rights of 
their successors. The first child born after that agreement 
would be absolutely unaffected by it, and the exclusive 
rights in land would have no moral force as far as he was 
concerned. 

Even on that extravagant assumption, for myself I should 
hold that landowners at present would be morally entitled 
to compensation if they were forced to relinquish the claims 
they reasonably believed they had acquired and enjoyed in 
the ordinary course of social intercourse and under the 
sanction of social authority. However, these points can 
have only a speculative interest, since there can be no doubt 
that ownership in land can have just as valid and just as 
legitimate an origin as ownership in any other objects. 

Disciples of Mr. George, whether Land Nationalisers or 
Single Taxers, must admit that the common sense of the 
present day would pronounce in favour of the validity of 
exclusive rights in land. They may try to minimise the 
significance of this testimony or even to discredit the testi- 
mony altogether, by claiming that it is due to the fact that 
rights of this kind have been so long enjoyed and 
acknowledged, that the common feeling has come to 
confound what is actual with what is right. Be that as it 
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may, the testimony of common sense is against Mr. George 
in this, and it is for him or his disciples to show that 
common sense is wrong. We find it commonly accepted 
that exclusive rights in land can be justly acquired, and 
when Mr. George comes along and informs us that we have 
been all wrong, for they cannot, we may reasonably ask him 
why, and criticise his reply. 

As far as I have been able to discover, on two grounds 
only do Mr. George and his followers bid us go back of the 
practically universal instinct of mankind on this point. 
These two grounds are: (1) The unique nature of land 
which is essentially permanent; (2) the equal natura! rights 
which all men have to the use of the land. With regard to 
the first of these grounds, Mr. George says : “ The right to 
possess and to hand on the ownership of things that in their 
nature decay and soon cease to be is a very different thing 
from the right to possess and to pass on ownership of that 
which does not decay, but from which each successive 
generation must live.” * 

There are certainly some very striking points of difrer- 
ence between property in land and property in perishable 
goods, but is the difference such that one form of property 
should be considered immoral, while the other is admitted 
to be quite moral’ Does the fact that land does not decay 
while all other goods do, make such a difference’? Mr. 
George explicitly says that it does. But why should it! 
The mere matter of permanency cannot make the difference, 
for other things as well as Jand—the so-called products of 
human labour—are more or less permanent too. It is only 
a question of degree. Buildings, machinery, railwavs, 
ete., may last for the greater part of a century. The special 
difficulty against ownership in things permanent appears 
to be that it affects future generations, and seems to inter- 
fere with the equitable distribution of goods amongst them, 
by giving certain persons an advantage over others, since it 
withdraws a portion of the goods that ought to go to the 
support of all and sets it aside for the use of privileged 
individuals. But if that may take place for one or two 
generations, why not for five or six! Or how can we assign 
a limit ? 


$** The Land Question,’’ p. 27. 
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Besides, does the permanency of the thing possessed 
really mak> any difierence at all! “The galleys that 
carried Cesar to Britain, the accoutrements of his 
legionaries, the baggage that they carried, the arms that 
they bore, the buildings that they erected, the scythed 
chariots of the ancient Britons, the horses that drew them, 
their wicker boats and wattled houses—where are they 
now!”* They have disappeared, and, therefore, appar- 
ently their ownership could have made no great difference. 
But though these galleys, etc., have perished, might not the 
effect of their ownership be in existence to-day and remain 
to affect generations yet unborn! Take the case of the 
most perishable of goods, and see how their ownership may 
persevere in effect long after they have themselves dis- 
appeared. how it may interfere with the distribution of 
goods a hundred years hence, and interfere with it just as 
effectively as could the ownership of land. Suppose that 
an extensive market gardener sells a large quantity of fruit 
and vegetables, so that in a few seasons he realises a profit 
of £4,000. Let him invest that sum in Consols, and the 
result will be that he will establish a perpetual lien on the 
nation’s resources. Without stirring hand or foot, he and 
his heirs can take annually over £100 worth of 
goods from which all alike have a right to live. How does 
this differ from the effect of ownership in land? Take the 
ownership of the land on which these fruits and vegetables 
were grown. Practically all the ownership means is the 
right of receiving a certain annual sum in the form of rent. 
He has the right to use the land for other purposes, of 
course, but attention to his own interests will induce him 
to turn it to whatever use promises him the largest return 
of profit or rent, 7.e., to provide whatever there is the 
greatest demand for, to minister to the needs and tastes that 
in the actual circumstances the public most require to have 
satisfied. The land, therefore, although subject to private 
ownership, ministers to the wants of the community. The 
power of the landlord to restrain a portion of its produce 
for himself is no more inequitable than the power of other 
property holders to restrain a portion of the entire resources 
of the community; the object of his power is something 
more definite, that is all. 


*Ibid., p. 27. 
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This lien on the fruits of the earth seems to strike Mr. 
George as something dreadfully iniquitous, and to be a 
violation of the equal natural rights which all men have to 
the use of the land, which I have placed as the second, but 
which in reality is his most fundamental ground for deny- 
ing the possible justification of exclusive rights in land. 
As he puts it in his emphatic way: “The earth is an 
cntaiied, estate—entailed upon all the generations of the 
children of men, by a deed written in the constitution of 
Nature, a deed that no human proceedings can bar and no 
prescription determine. Each succeeding generation has 
but a tenancy for life. Admitting that any set of men can 
barter away their own natural rights (and this logically 
involves an admission of the right of suicide), they can no 
more barter away the rights of their successors then they 
can barter away the rights of the inhabitants of other 
worlds.” *° 

The earth is truly an estate entailed by nature on the 
children of men, in the sense that every human being born 
into the world has a natural right which no human power 
can take from him to an opportunity of enjoying a reason- 
able existence. But this entail is nothing peculiar to land, 
it affects all kinds of material goods; if it does not prevent 
private ownership in other things, and Mr. George emphati- 
cally declares that it does not, why should it do so in the 
case of land ! 

Mr. George makes another striking application of the 
principle of the equal natural right to the use of land in 
“The Land Question.” “Let us go to the heart of this 
question : Has or has not the child born in Ireland a right 


to live? There can be but one answer. . . . Well, 
then, if every human being born in Ireland has a right to 
live in Ireland, these rights must beequal. . . . Since, 


then, all the Irish people have the same equal right to life, 
it follows that they must all have the same equal rights to 
the land of Ireland. . . . It, therefore, follows from 
the very fact of their existence, that the right of each one 
of the people of Ireland to an equal share in the land of 
Ireland is inalienable; that is to say, that the use and benefit 
of the land of Ireland belong, rightfully, to the people of 
Ireland, to each one as much as to every other.”** 


10** The Land Question,’’ p. 33. 
11 ** The Land Question,’’ p. 22, 23. 
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Apparently, this is very close reasoning, but let us 
examine it. Why stop with the land? Not on land alone 
does man live; the fruits of the land more intimately con- 
cern him. If every human being born in Ireland has 
a right to live in Ireland, every human being born in Ireland 
has also a right to live on the food of Ireland. And if it 
follows that all must have the same equal right to the land 
of Ireland, it ought likewise follow that all should have the 
same equal right to the food of Ireland. Yet, Mr. George 
would not admit the latter conclusion. The argument 
would be intelligible if used by an extreme Communist, it 
is strangely out of sa in the mouth of one who professes 
himself to be an advocate of private property. The fact 
is that, notwithstanding all we hear about equal natural 
rights to the use of land, land is in no way different from 
other forms of material goods in this respect. 

Before concluding it may be well to indicate how it is 
possible to acquire exclusive rights in land, which would 
seem to be incompatible with the natural rights of everyone 
except the owners. The difficulty disappears when we 
recognise the nature of the equal natural rights of all men 
in this matter. It is, as has been just stated, the same with 
regard to land as to all other forms of material goods, and 
means simply that nature of itself constitutes no man 
owner, and that even after ownership has been established, 
every man, equally and because he is a human being, has a 
right to an opportunity of providing a reasonable existence 
for himself from the goods of the earth.’ An out-and-out 
Communist might hold that this equal natural right cannot 
be determined or interfered with, but nobody else could, 


and Mr. —— from what he explicitly states about land 
itself, certainly could not. 


12 ** And to say that God has granted the earth to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the universal human race is not to deny that there ean be 
private property. For God has granted the earth to mankind in general ; 
not in the sense that all without distinction can deal with it as they 
please, but rather no part of it has been assigned to anyone in parti- 
cular, and that the limits of private possession have been left t6 be 
fixed by man’s own industry and the laws of individual peoples. More- 
over, the earth, though divided among private owners, ceases not 
thereby to minister to the needs of all; for there is no one who does 


not live on what the earth brings forth.’’ Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 
on the Condition of Labour, 
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Man, indeed, as an independent being, has a natural 
right equally with everyone of his fellow- -men to the use of 
land and material goods, its produce, but since he is no less 
by nature a social being, it is a necessity of nature that his 
indefinite right should be determined in accordance with 
the requirements of social life. As social life is a dictate 
. nature, nature must give to society the power of making 
this determination. So much Mr. George admits, for. 
according to his own proposal the owners “should now be 
left in the possession of their lands, with the concomitant 
power of preventing others from using them, and if private 
ownership in land “had never been established, he would 
allow tenants to possess land to the exclusion of all out- 
siders, which completely disposes of the plea that exclusive 
rights in land are contrary to the law of nature. 

He claims, however, that no one should be specially 
favoured in the allotment of these exclusive rights, that 
every tenant should pay to the community an equivalent for 
the value of the exclusive possession which he is allowed to 
enjoy. That may be all very well as a counsel of perfection, 
and, conceivably, it may be practical with modern means of 

valuation and assessment. But it would be far otherwise 
in the crude, undeveloped phases of society in which the 
division should first be effected. The division should be 
made; but accurate appreciation of advantages would be 
impossible, nor would that be necessary. Every community 

would be charged with the obligation of making the 
division, which should, therefore, take place according to 
the laws of individual peoples, since every community 
could effect it only according to its own lights and opportu- 

nities. Although a division so made may be far from 
securing the ideal of equity, still provided everyone had 
an opportunity of enjoying a reasonable existence, it would 
be roughly just, and rough methods are the most we can 
expect “from primitive communities. Of course we are not 
to imagine that the members or heads of every community 

on a definite day formally set about instituting a division 
of rights in land and material goods. Although in every 

community, from its very inception, there would be some 
means for regulating the use of goods, and some measure 
of exclusive rights. should be ” recognised, it is only 
gradually that anything like a complete system of private 
ownership would be dev veloped, and the development would 
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be different in various ways, as to form, degree, rapidity, 
etc., according to the circumstances, habits of life and 
temperament of different communities. 

While the right of all to a decent means of livelihood 
should always be safeguarded, it is only reasonable and 
equitable that those who discharged offices of exceptional 
importance, such as the preservation of public order or the 
upkeep of public defence, or who had signally benefited 
the community at some crisis in its history, as on the 
occasion of a plague or foreign invasion, should receive 
special advantages, when exclusive rights were being 
assigned in the goods of the community to which they had 
rendered or were rendering exceptional services. We can 
readily understand how a workman who has saved a portion 
of his wages for a number of years and invested the sum 
in some productive industry, has really added to the 
resources of the community, so that the interest or profit 
he receives on his capital may be looked on as merely his 
lawful share of the national income which he has helped 
to increase. The same may be seen where an inventor 
enjoys an income from a patent right. The return from 
this right is what the public considers a just compensation 
for the service his invention has conferred on the com- 
munity. Exclusive rights in land can be similarly justified. 
Was it nothing, or was it a slight consideration that the 
original landowners maintained order within the limits of 
their own territories? This was not a matter that might be 
left to chance, or committed at haphazard to any ordinary 
member of the community. It was evidently proper that 
this should be the province of some who stood out from the 
mass by special qualifications. Neither was it a small 
thing that ancient landowners undertook to render special 
aid in defending the country against foreigners, and in 
putting down internal strife. If workmen or inventors 
could receive a right to a portion of goods because they had 
helped to increase their amount, why might not landowners 
receive similar rights for the material benefits they con- 
ferred on the community by defending its territory and 
maintaining order, thus preserving the land and increasing 
its productivity for the community ! 

It is sometimes stated that an exclusive right to land 
terminable after a definite number of years would be sufti- 
cient to compensate landowners for any special services 
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they may have conferred on the community to which they 
belonged. Perhaps it would, but it was not possible to 
estimate mathematically the price value of the services 
rendered, or the amount of exclusive right that would be 
an adequate set-off against them. At any rate communi- 
ties sometimes conferred perpetual rights, as they were 
certainly competent to do within certain limits, which if 
ee | transgressed their action would be to that extent void 
and the rights invalid. Just as five years’ copyright or 

atent right may be sufficient to reward an author or 
inventor for his service to the community, but if the com- 
munity thought well to give him more, then the right would 
be his for the longer period. Besides, it must always be 
remembered that the apportionment of fair rewards would 
not be the sole, nor even the main consideration that would 
reasonably influence a community in the allotment of exclu- 
sive rights. The maintenance of peaceful, prosperous 
social life would be its most important object, and it may 
well be that such an object would be secured most effectively 
by permanent ownership although the advantages to the 
owners might be more than sufficient to compensate them 
for their special services. 

Not only the division itself, but also, and with equal 
justification, the transmission and succession of rights 
should be determined according to the traditions and laws 
of individual peoples. 

In such a manner could the indefinite natural rights of 
all men be made definite, and in the ordinary development 
of human society, as directed by the competent authority 
which every community holds within itself, the existing 
organisation of property would result, after a complicated 
interchange of rights, in which doubtful advantages would 
have been bartered for others, smaller but more certain, in 
which gifts would have been made and fortunes squandered. 
It is not necessary to defend everything that has happened 
in the development that has actually taken place. Flagrant 
outrages and frauds have been of frequent occurrence, and 
perhaps in a particularly striking manner in connection 
with land. Nevertheless, the underlying principle—that 
exclusive rights in material goods and in land can be justly 
established and transmitted—is perfectly sound, and the 
resultant conditions substantially just. 

J. KELLEHER. 
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Eschatological Apologetics. 


CATHOLICS as a rule concern themselves with eschatological 
teaching only so far as the subject suggests matter 
for meditation. The four last things to be remembered 
constitute the foundation of every mission and retreat. 
“ Watch, for you know not the day nor the hour ” is the 
practical conclusion which the exercitant endeavours to 
realise and to make operative in daily life. But within the 
last few years, since the publication of Schweitzer’s work, 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906), the storm centre of theo- 
logical controversy, both in Germany and in England, has 
shifted from other quarters and concentrated its threatening 
forces upon the eschatological references made by Our 
Blessed Lord during His public life and reported by the 
Synoptists and by St. John. Before the consideration of 
the subject in detail, it will be well to indicate in a general 
way the drift of this the latest development of the “ Higher 
criticism.” 

It is curious to note how well the newest eschatological 
teaching harmonises with the trend and the chief tenet of 
Modernism. For Modernism—the “ synthesis of all errors ” 
—cannot disguise its antipathy to the Godhead of Christ. 
We may describe Modernism comprehensively as being Pan- 
theistic in philosophy and Unitarian in divinity. And ifa 
thorough-going modernist were asked to state the reasons 
which lead him to disbelieve in the divinity of Christ, in all 
probability the argument would be formulated as follows. 
(We must ask the reader’s pardon for even the bare statement 
of a view so shocking to the Christian mind and heart) : 
“ Christ believed in and taught the immediateness of the 
eschatological kingdom. In Matthew x. 13, when instruct- 
ing the Apostles who were about to begin the Galilean mis- 
sion, Christ said : “ Amen I say to you, you shall not finish 
all the cities of Israel till the Son of Man come.’ The 
Galilean mission was concluded, and the prophecy remained 
unfulfilled, with the result that Christ journeyed north- 
wards, outside the boundary of the Holy Land, to escape the 
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embarrassment and discredit of His mistaken anticipation. 
And since He was mistaken, it follows that, however sub- 
lime His teaching, He was man and man only—a teacher of 
marvellous insight and power, it is true, but not transcend- 
ing in His instruction the limits of the human and the 
fallible.” So argues the modernist. And thus the single 
word “ Parousia "—the coming of Christ and of the King- 
dom—suggests the fundamental principle of modernistic 
doctrine, as well as the central tenet of up-to-date eschato- 
logy as interpreted by Schweitzer, Loisy, and Tyrrell. 

The following questions must accordingly be answered : 
Was the immediate coming of the eschatological kingdom 
the chief truth emphasized by Our Blessed Lord? What 
must we hold in regard to His messianic consciousness ? 
Has the claim of adhering closely to the Gospels—a claim 
made by Schweitzer and his followers—any validity in fact 4 
Does the eschatological interpretation of Christ’s teaching 
support the sacramental system of the Church, as Fr. Tyrrell 
maintained? Can we so interpret Mark xiii. as to differen- 
tiate words relating to the destruction of Jerusalem from 
other words which describe the final and universal catas- 
trophe! Here are questions which recent writers have 
made of living interest. And of interest, too, are the 
answers given by Anglican divines whose controversial in- 
tentions are indeed excellent, but who incidentally reveal 
weaknesses in theological equipment, which are scarcely less 
destructive of dogmatic teaching than the thorough-going 
rationalism of Schweitzer. 

Four brief notes will meet our aim in the present paper. 
1. The meaning of the words of Christ concerning the King- 
dom. 2. His messianic consciousness. 3. The eschatologi- 
cal discourse. 4. Some concluding remarks. The review, 
brief though it be, will shew the momentous consequences 
which follow upon the attempt to interpret the Written 
Word by unaided private judgment. 


§ 1. THe Kincpom or Gop. 


It is difficult to understand how a student of the Gospels, 
who is not under the influence of a cherished eschatological 
theory, could interpret the “ Kingdom of God ” in an exclu- 
sively eschatological sense. Take, for instance, the first 
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recorded occasion on which Our Lord used the expression. 
St. Mark (i. 15) describes the beginning of His work in 
Galilee—the preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
God. We are struck at once by the identity of the subject 
of His discourse with that of the Baptist. “The time is 
accomplished and the kingdom of God is at hand : repent 
and believe the Gospel.” The “kingdom of God” has been 
understood by the continuous interpretation and tradition 
of the Church to mean the New Dispensation inaugurated 
by the coming of the Messias and made effective for all time 
by His sufferings and death. But the “ Kingdom ’ also 
connotes the coming of Christ as judge—a coming realized 
for each individual at death and collectively for the whole 
world at the Last Judgment. That the comprehensive in- 
telligence of Christ did embrace all the implication of the 
word “kingdom,” both extensively and intensively, is a 
common-place of Catholic teaching, but the more obvious 
intention of the divine precept, “ Do penance, for the king- 
dom is at hand,” is clearly to exhort us to seize here and now 
the opportunity of grace offered in a manner so unique. 
“If I by the finger of God cast out devils, then is the King- 
dom of God come upon you ” (Matthew xii. 28). “The law 
and the prophets were until John; from that time the Gospel 
of the Kingdom of God is preached ” (Luke xvi. 16). “ The 
Kingdom of God is within you (or in your midst) (Luke 
xvii. 21). “ Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God” 
(John iii. 5). It seems incredible that a student of trained 
judgment could, in the face of these texts, persuade himself 
that the kingdom spoken of by Christ meant exclusively the 
final coming of the Divine Judge—a coming characterized 
by catastrophic accompaniments and necessitating the end 
of earthly life for all and the beginning of a new and perfect 
era. 

But the above quoted texts are not the only evidence 
adducible on this point. The language of the parables of 
the Kingdom is equally conclusive against a narrow inter- 
pretation in the eschatological and catastrophic sense. For 
the parables describe a gradual process of development—a 
process associated with Earth as well as with Heaven. In con- 
nection with the parable of the Tares, there is the authorita- 
tive interpretation : “ the field is the world.” In the parables 
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of the Great Supper and the Husbandmen, the coming of 
the Kingdom is conditional upon the attitude of the Jews. 

It is interesting to note how Anglican apologists (e.g., 
Professor Dewick: Primitive Christian Eschatology: 
Cambridge University Press, 1912) meet the textual difficul- 
ties in reference to the Kingdom and the Parousia. Pro- 
fessor Dewick does not hesitate to state that St. Matthew 
and St. Luke (especially the former) have read an eschato- 
logical significance into the words of Our Blessed Lord, 
whereas the words in their original form and content (allow- 
ing for condensation) appear in St. Mark. It is amazing 
to find that the obvious consequences of such a view are either 
ignored or calmly accepted. For if Matthew and Luke have 
erroneously, in accordance with their Jewish prejudices and 
prepossessions, added to the teaching of Christ, how can the 
Written Word be inspired? Or, if Inspiration is com- 
patible with error, what guarantee have we that the evan- 
gelists may not have misconceived Our Lord’s meaning on 
other more vital points—nay, in regard to His own Person 
and claims‘ And thus the foundations of the whole edifice 
of Faith begin to totter! We cannot wonder, then, to find 
the following words in Dewick’s Primitive Christian 
Eschatology, chapter xxix., p. 376: “If it were essential 
for the maintenance of the Church’s position to prove that 
her doctrines have continued without change all through 
the centuries, or if the truth of the Christian religion 
depended upon the inerrancy of every passage in Holy Scrip- 
ture, then the estimate of primitive Christian Eschatology, 
which we have formed in the preceding pages, would fail 
to support the claims of Christianity.” 

Again in Matthew x. 23: “ Amen I say to you, you shall 
not finish all the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come,” 
Professor Dewick supposes the words to have been spoken 
with certain fixed (though unrecorded) conditions, the 
absence of which saved the prophecy from non-fulfillment. 
Contrast with this the interpretation of Fr. Knabenbauer, 
who understands by the “cities of Israel” the cities where 
Israelites dwell within and without the limits of the Holy 
Land. A little earlier Our Lord had said : “ You shall be 
brought before governors and before kings for My sake for 
a testimony to the Jews and to the Gentiles.” It seems very 
difficult to see how the interpretation, “ vou will not finish 
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the cities of Israel (7.e., the cities visited during the Galilean 
mission) till the Son of Man come,” can be considered as a 
possible interpretation, in view of the preceding words, and 
especially of Matthew x. 18, where the world-wide character 
of the mission is plainly stated. And does not the contro- 
versy illustrate how hopeless is unity of belief unless there is 
some authoritative limit in essential matters to freedom of 
interpretation, Schweitzer and Professor Dewick are poles 
apart in their respective conclusions, and withal each 
appeals to the Gospel words for confirmation of his view! 


§ 2. “ THe Apvent oF Messianic CONSCIOUSNESS.” 


The mere statement of this title is startling to a Catholic. 
To find commentators gravely discussing the question as to 
the time when Our Lord became conscious of His messianic 
mission reveals on their part a fundamental misconception 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation. Every Catholic text- 
book of dogmatic theology explains that Our Lord, from the 
first moment of His human life, enjoyed the beatific vision— 
a limitless source of illumination to the human nature 
assumed. Again it is the common teaching that Christ, as 
in the case of the prophets, was endowed with infused know- 
ledge, so that if we allow that the knowledge which He 
acquired in a purely human and experimental way did not 
embrace future contingent events, nevertheless to raise the 
question whether He—the Divine Word—was ignorant of 
His messianic mission is saved from the taint of blasphemy 
only by the fact that the doubt reveals a deplorable want of 
grasp of the central doctrine of Christianity—the divinity 
of Christ. The words, Mark xiii. 32: “No man knoweth 
the day or the hour, neither the Angels in Heaven nor the 
Son but the Father,” cannot be interpreted as expressing the 
limitations of His human nature, for the words refer in the 
same sense to the Son as to the Father, namely, to the Divine 
nature. Nor will Bishop Gore’s suggestion stand (“ Dis- 
sertation on subjects connected with the Incarnation.” 
p. 94) : “ Within the sphere and period of His incarnate and 
mortal life, Our Lord ceased from the exercise of those 
divine functions and powers, including the divine omni- 
science, which would have been incompatible with a truly 
human experience.” For Bishop Gore's limitation is not a 
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limitation of the human, but of the Divine nature of Christ. 
The commonly accepted Catholic explanation points out that 
the announcement of the exact time of the Last Judgment 
formed no part of the divinely appointed revelation to be 
made by the Son in the Fathers name. Fr. Knabenbauer, 
quoting an analogous instance, remarks that in another place 
Christ speaks of the Kingdom prepared by His Father— 
not that it was not also prepared by the Son, but to indicate 
that the preparation of the Kingdom (i.e., the work of pre- 
destination) was the office not of the Son but of the Father. 
The “kenosis” (Philippians ii. 6), therefore, admitted by 
Catholic theologians, does not imply limitations of ignorance 
nor of fallibility, but merely that God appeared amongst us 
in human guise, lived through a lifetime of genuine human 
experience, suffered in His assumed nature and died for our 
redemption, and was withal so great in life and death and 
resurrection that every tongue confesses that “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 


3. THe ESCHATOLOGICAL THEME. 


te 


The well-known discourse of Our Blessed Lord, recorded 
in the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark, now claims our atten- 
tion. Perhaps the singular form “discourse” should not 
be used, for some Catholic critics of eminence hold the 
opinion that the Evangelist has given a blend of two dis- 
courses—one prophetic, the other eschatological—rather 
than one discourse on two different subjects. On this sup- 
position a brief analysis of the chapter is necessary. From 
v. 5 tov. 8 a description is given of the troubles which must 
precede the destruction of Jerusalem. “These are the 
beginning of sorrows.” Whereupon comes a prophecy of the 
persecutions, obstacles, etc., which shall always accompany 
the — to spread the Gospel when the Christian teach- 
ing of self-restraint and self-sacrifice comes in conflict with 
the pride and luxury of the pagan world. In vv. 14-18 the 
destruction of Jerusalem is again the theme. In the mind 
of the Evangelist the destruction of the city with its atten- 
dant horrors suggests a more momentous issue—the end of 
the world and the final judgment, and from v. 19 to v. 27, he 
depicts in graphic language the catastrophic circumstances 
immediately precedent (though not as signs or warnings), 
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and then “ shall they see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
with great power and glory.” From v. 28 to v. 31 a para- 
bolic illustration is given: “ now of the fig tree learn ye a 
parable, ’and these verses must accordingly be referred to the 
prophetical discourse. Finally, vv. 32-37 return to the 
eschatological theme. An arrangement of the suggested 
two discourses side by side will facilitate comparison and 
throw out into relief a series of remarkable parallelisms 
which constitute a strong argument in favour of the theory 
of a twofold discourse. I omit vv. 9-13, which describe 
merely the difficulties arising from hostile influences in 


every period of the Church’s history. 


A. The Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


A Prophetical Discourse. 
vv. 5-8 : 14-18 : 28-31. 


“And Jesus answering 
began to say to them : take 
heed lest any man deceive 
you. For many shall come 
in my name saying: I am 
he: and they shall deceive 
many. And when you shall 
hear of wars and rumours 
of wars fear ye not: for 
such things must needs be : 
but the end is not yet. For 
nation shall rise against 
nation and kingdom against 
kingdom : and there shall be 
earthquakes in places and 
famines. These are the be- 
ginning of sorrows. And 
when you shall see the 
abomination of desolation 
standing where it ought not 
let him that readeth under- 


B. The End of the World. 


An Eschatological 
Discourse. 


vv. 19-27 : 32-37. 


“For in those days shall 
be such tribulations as were 
not from the beginning of 
the creation which God 
created until now, neither 
shall be. And unless the 
Lord had shortened the 
days no flesh should be 
saved : but for the sake of the 
elect which he hath chosen, 
he hath shortened the days. 
And then if any man shall 
say to you: Lo, here is 
Christ, or, Lo, he is there : 
do not believe. For there 
will rise up false Christs 
and false prophets, and 
they shall shew _ signs 
and wonders to seduce if it 
were possible, even the elect. 
Take you heed therefore : 
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stand: then let those who 
are in Judea, flee to the 
mountains: and let him 
that is on the house-top not 
go down into the house, nor 
enter therein to take any- 
thing out of his house : and 
let him that shall be in the 
field not turn back again to 
take up his garment. And 
woe to them that are with 
child and that give suck in 
those days. But pray that 
these things may not hap- 
pen in the winter. Now ot 
the fig-tree learn a parable. 
When the branch thereof is 
now tender and the leaves 
are come forth, you know 
that the summer is very 
near : so you also when you 
shall see these things come 
to pass, know ye that it is 
very nigh, even at the doors. 
Amen I say to you, that this 
generation shall not pass 
until all these things be 
done. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” 


behold I have foretold you 
all things. But in those 
days after that tribulation, 
the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give 
her light. And the stars ot 
heaven shall be falling 
down : and the powers shall 
be moved. And then shall 
he send his Angels and shall 
gather together the elect 
from the four winds, from 
the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part 
of heaven. Butof that day or 
hour no man_ knoweth, 
neither the Angels in hea- 
ven nor the Son but the 
Father. Take ye heed: 
watch and pray: for ye 
know not when the time is. 
Even as a man who, going 
into a far country, left his 
house and gave authority to 
his servants over every work 
and commanded the porter 
to watch. Watch ye there- 
fore (for you know not when 
the lord of the house com- 
eth; at even, or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning) lest, coming on 
a sudden, he find you sleep- 
ing. And what I say to you, 
I say to all : watch.” 


In his admirable critical analysis of these passages, Pére 
Lagrange points out that the two events—the destruction 
of the City and the end of the World—are differentiated in a 
marked way—the one is preceded by signs, not only unmis- 
takeable but clamorous in their significance, the other (though 


to the discerning gaze there may be indications) shall come 
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unheralded and unexpected. The details and accompani- 
ments of the one event had been communicated in such a 
manner as to make the recognition of its oncoming easy, 
whereas in regard to the final consummation of all things, 
“no man knoweth the day or hour, neither the Angels in 
heaven, nor the Son but the Father.” Christ, acting as the 
ambassador of the Father, has set limits to His revelation, 
for it is part of the divine plan to withhold certain know- 
ledge and thereby accentuate the needs of watchfulness and 
prayer. 

Again note the curious parallelisms in the respective pas- 
sages. Compare “ I am He ” with “ Lo, here is Christ.” 
Compare the “ deceit ” in v. 5 with the “ seduction ” of v. 22. 
Note the repetition of the words “ take heed ” in vv. 5 and 23. 
Note, too, that just as the signs of Jerusalem’s downfall are 
illustrated by the fig-tree, so the comparatively signless on- 
coming of the final cataclysm is illustrated (and the moral 
pointed) by the watchfulness of the porter. Note, finally, 
that a comparison of Mark xiii. with Luke xxi., shows that 
whereas St. Luke prophecies the ruin of the city, he is silent 
in that place in regard to the Parousia which is given by 
him in xvii. 22-37. 

But the objection may be raised : if Catholic critics sug- 
gest that St. Mark has written down in chapter xiii. a blend 
of two discourses, the analysis and differentiation of which 
cause “un sérieux embarrass pour l’exégése,” how will these 
same critics harmonise this opinion with the Catholic doc- 
trine of Inspiration! There seems to be no real difficulty 
here. The existence of error in the Written Word is abso- 
lutely incompatible with Divine Inspiration. But no 
Catholic student of the Bible regards the Written Word as 
a rule of Faith. To expect to find in the New Testament 
narrative the precise, logically-developed instruction which 
it is the function of the Magisterium Ecclesiz to impart is 
a delusion old, indeed, but a delusion which persists. All 
critics recognise that the evangelists have arranged their 
subject matter neither in the chronological nor in the con- 
ventional scientific order, and hence the juxtaposition of two 
discourses (as possibly in Mark xiii.) may give rise, in the 
absence of careful analysis, to “une perspective mal com- 
prise.” This much we can safely say : the function of In- 
spiration safeguards from error the outlines of Revelation, 
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but does not encroach upon the function of the Divine 
Teacher, who, for the systematic exposition of “ al] truth,” 
will abide with His Church until the end of time. 


§ 4. ConcLuDING REMARKS. 


Concerning the answers, therefore, to be given to the 
questions raised by the “consistent eschatologists,” the 
Catholic apologist does not hesitate. Is the chief element 
in Christ’s teaching eschatological? Absolutely not. The 
chief element in all His discourses is the moral element. 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The king- 
dom of heaven in this life is the gift of Divine grace, whereof 
the consummation will be the glory of God’s eternal king- 
dom. The whole-hearted love of God is the essential feature 
of the New Dispensation. “This do, and thou shalt live.” 
And in the light of this message, so often and so pointedly 
stressed, it is hard to understand how critics can find in all 
the gracious words of Christ only allusions direct or in- 
direct, open or veiled, to the oncoming of the eschatological 
kingdom. No doubt Christ wished to convey that the 
“ kingdom ” comes to each one swiftly and definitively. The 
kingdom of heaven begun by grace will be attained or lost 
by each individual soul when the portals of death are 
passed : “therefore, what I say unto you, I say unto all: 
watch ! ” 

Does the so-called “consistent eschatology ” lend any sup- 
port to the sacramental system of the Church? We have 
already seen that if the new views be carried out to their 
logical conclusions, there can be neither Church nor sacra- 
ments. On this hypothesis, the traditional belief in the 
personality of the Founder of Christianity must be aban- 
doned, and we are thrown back from Revealed to Natural 
Religion. One of the greatest surprises (sad surprises 
surely!) of recent times was to find a Catholic divine of 
transcendant ability associated with this Arian coterie and 
seeking to reconcile the irreconcileable. As an instance, 
take the following : Christ’s teaching is predestinarian in 
character so that the Sacraments of the Church are needed 
as guarantees of immunity, enabling the elect to pass 
through the time of tribulation and thus reach the kingdom 
in safety ! This is the “ psychologising” method indeed, 
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not only “modern” but frankly “modernistic.” And if 
the mighty ones of Israel can thus fall, must it not be 
apparent to all thoughtful men—even to those who are with- 
out the fold of the Catholic Church—that for the mainten- 
ance of Divine Faith we need, in addition to the element of 
Reason, an element of Will? 


(Rev.) T. J. Wausue, Liverpool. 








Che Seal of Confession. 
Post-CLateran Developments. 


In an earlier number of this Review’ we made an attempt 
to trace the development of the Church’s doctrine on the 
Seal of Confession from the earliest times for which we 
have sufficient documentary evidence down to the Lateran 
Council in 1215 The records of these twelve centuries 
we think, they will 
convince anyone that adie ‘the problem—that the 
development was very considerable. The principle under- 
lying the obligation was never questioned : it was accented 
asa “practical rule of conduct by those to whom the Church 
entrusted the power of the keys. But its extent and limita- 
tions were not very clearly defined. During the earlier 
centuries especially, when even secret sins were expiated 
with a rigour that astounds less heroic generations, such 
revelation of the penitent’s guilt as the infliction of public 
penance necessarily entailed, was not regarded, either by 
penitent or confessor, as in any way inconsistent with the 
general obligation of secrecy. . The few texts that can be 
quoted from the writings of the first nine centuries go to 
show that, though the conscience of the community insisted 
on the penitent’s right to have his sins kept secret, the 
obligation had not been enforced by any general ecclesi- 
astical law. With the substitution’ of priv vate for public 
penance for secret sins, about the end of the eighth century 
or beginning of the ninth, a clearer definition of the doctrine 
might naturally have been expected. And it came. 
Canonists and theologians began to insist more strongly on 
the obligation, and ecclesiastical legislation kept pace with 
the development. The Council of Douzy decreed in 874 
that “ penitents who confessed their sins to the priest were 
by no means to be betrayed : by no indication whatever were 
their sins to be manifested by the priest to anyone except 





''Vol, V., pp. 36-52. (Jan., 1910). 
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to the Lord alone.” Other legislative bodies followed in the 
same direction, and the teaching was finally embodied in a 
general law of the Church—the 21st Canon of the Lateran 
Council. “Let the priest,” it stated, “be careful not to 
betray the penitent to any extent either by word or sign or 
any other means whatever. If he stands in need of more 
prudent advice let him cautiously seek it without indicating 
who the person concerned is. We decree that anyone who 
presumes to reveal a sin disclosed in the tribunal of Penance 
is not only to be deposed from his priestly office but 
incarcerated in a monastery to discharge a penance all his 
life.” 

From the days of Innocent III. to our own the decree of 
the Lateran Council has remained the classical text on the 
Seal of Confession. With one slight exception,’ indeed, 
it is the last decree on the subject embodied in the Corpus 
Juris. We can see now that it defined in principle the 
strictest views that even canonists of the present day main- 
tain in connexion with the obligation of sacramental 
secrecy. But, like every general law, it laid itself open at 
first to various interpretations; and the ingenuity of 
casuists, if not the experience of practical life, furnished 
the schools for many a year with questions still debat- 
able. Could it be said of all sins mentioned in confession 
that they were really “disclosed in the tribunal of 
Penance”? Should sins of which a person refused to 
repent, or which he proclaimed his intention to commit in 
the future, be said to be “ sacramentally ” submitted at all ! 
Were there exceptions to the general rule, or did extreme 
cases in which the confessor’s silence would be attended 
with appalling evils to Church or State fall under the law ? 
Was the confessor forbidden to make any use whatever of 
his knowledge, even when his action would implicate 
nobody? Were others bound as well as the confessor, and 
might the penitent in all cases remove the obligation if he 
wished? We may smile at these problems now, and at a 


*The canon Omnis utriusque serus: ‘‘Caveat autem omnino 
(sacerdos) ne verbo aut signo aut alio quovis modo aliquatenus prodat 
peccatorem. Sed, si prudentiore consilio indiguerit, illud absque ulla 
expressione personae caute requirat, quoniam qui peccatum in 
poenitentiali iudicio sibi detectum praesumpserit revelare, etc.’’ 

* The Decree of Honorius III. de excessibus praelatorum. 
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host of others like them: the correct answers are known 
to everyone who studies an elementary text-book. But 
for the theologians of an earlier time they were problems of 
the gravest difficulty. Authors of unquestioned ability and 
of the highest standing ranged themselves on different 
sides. Controversies were carried on with a vigour, often 
a bitterness, that only a knowledge of the times can make 
us understand or appreciate. And the records of the pro- 
cess by which the true was sifted from the false, and the 
extremes of both sides merged in the golden mean, is full of 
interest for every student of doctrinal evolution. 

While engaged on the study some months ago we were 
delighted to find that a German author, Father Bertrand 
Kurtscheid, O.F.M., had made the problem his own, and 
published under the title, “ The Seal of Confession in its 
historical development,” decidedly the best book that has 
ever been written on the subject.* The only work that can 
claim comparison with it for a moment, but only for a 
moment, is Lenglet du Fresnoy’s “ Traité historique et 
dogmatique du secret inviolable de la confession ” published 
in Paris over two hundred years ago.” Father Kurtscheid 
has consulted over two hundred works bearing on the sub- 
ject, including upwards of a score of unpublished 
manuscripts from the principal libraries of Europe. His 
exposition of the teaching of the Fathers and theologians 
is given almost entirely in their own words. He has gone 
no further in any direction than the evidence fully justifies ; 
and the result has been a thoroughly scientific and satisfac- 
tory treatment of the subject in all its phases and details. 
We cannot hope to throw any new light on the problems he 
discusses. The most we can attempt is to select the most 
striking portions of the evidence, and indicate the general 
trend of opinion and the conclusions ultimately accepted or 
defined. Of the first part of his work, which deals with 
the period up to 1215, we need say nothing. Our views 
have been expressed in the previous article, and we are glad 
to see that the author agrees with them and cites them with 


4Das Beichtsiegel in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung.  B. 
Herder: Berlin, Munich, London, St. Louis, etc. Pp. xvi. + 188. 
1912. Price 4s. It has been crowned by the Theological Faculty of 
Freiburg. 
5 Paris—Lille, 1708. 
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approval.* Our present concern is with the course of 
subsequent development. 

Abstracting for the moment from the views of a few 
extremists who maintained that cases might arise in which 
a direct violation of the seal would be justifiable, we find 
during the four centuries after the Lateran Council, and in 
some places even later, a considerable number of writers 
supporting the view that the law of the seal was never 
intended to cover past sins for which the penitent had no 
sorrow, or future sins which he expressed his intention to 
commit. And the reason alleged was that, since the 
confession should be made with a view to sacramental 
absolution, with sorrow for the past and a resolution of 
amendment for the future, the sins mentioned were not 
“ sacramentally” submitted at all. There could be no hope 
of sacramental absolution in the case : neither, it was main- 
tained, should there be question of subsequent obligations 
that oniy a sacramental confession could entail. When 
there was danger, therefore, of injury to others the priest 
was obliged, they said, to prevent evil consequences even at 
the cost of revealing the confession. 

Among the first to express the view is Huggocio (1210) 
in his commentary on the Decretal of Gratian.” Relying 
on a passage in the works of St. Augustine, which really 
has no bearing whatever on the question,* he decides that 
“ when the penitent refuses to abandon his sinful course, the 
confessor may reveal the sin in secret to such persons as may 
exercise a useful influence, to the penitent’s father or 
mother, for instance, or his bishop or others in a similar 
position.”* The opinion was supported by his contem- 
porary, Cesar of Heisterbach (1240),"° who, strange to say, 
was able to cite in its favour no less an authority than 
Innocent III. The story rests on Ceesar’s authority alone, 
but there appears no reason to question it. One of the 


® pp. 11, 17-20, 25, 32, 44 ff. 

7 Cod. Bamb. lat., P. II., 28. 

5 Quaest. in Hept., 1. 3, q. 1. 

*** Satis credo quod possit (si ille nollet desistere ab illo peccato) 
dicere secreto illud peccatum talibus personis quae possunt prodesse et 
non obesse.’’ There is some little doubt about the exact wording of 
the text. The phrase ‘‘ prodesse et non obesse ’’ became classical. 

1° Dialog., IIl., 31. 
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monks in a Cistercian monastery used to go through the 
form of saying Mass, though he had never been ordained a 
priest. He confessed his sins to the Abbot, but, through 
fear of detection and punishment, refused to give up the 
practice. The Abbot, finding all entreaties useless, sub- 
mitted the problem to the General Chapter, giving no 
indication, however, that the case had actually occurred. 
The Chapter preferred not to decide the matter, and 
submitted the case to the Pope. A number of Cardinals 
and learned men whom he consulted gave their opinion in 
favour of the seal, but the Pope decided against them. “I 
say,” he declared, “ that the confession in such a case ought 
to be revealed, because it is a blasphemy and not a real con- 
fession at all. The confessor should not conceal an act of 
blasphemous madness that may imperil the whole 
Church.”"* And as soon as he had spoken, the Cardinals 
and learned men agreed that he was right. 

With such support in high places, it is no wonder that 
others followed. Raymond of Pennaforte (c. 1240) dis- 
cusses the case in which a heretic confesses his guilt but 
refuses to denounce his accomplices or abstain from 
propagating hiserrors. “In reference to the case (he says) 
some maintain that the confessor should — the 
bishop and say to the shepherd— Take care of the sheep 
committed to your charge: there is a wolf among them.’ 
Others, that he may reveal the sin to such as may exercise a 
useful influence. . . . But, besides all that, it would 
appear that the priest is not bound by the obligations of the 
sacrament at all, for the heretic is not doing penance, and 
since he does not keep faith neither with him should faith 
be kept. Many other reasons might be given to the same 
effect ; and the answer will apply to all cases of the kind.” 
Alexander of Hales (1245) imports a new distinction. All 
sins of the past, he says, whether repented of or not, are 
covered by the seal : not so with the expressed intention to 
commit new sins in the future. Though one of the cases he 


11 ** Ego dico confessionem in tali articulo esse prodendam, quia talis 
confessio non est confessio sed blasphemia.’’ Dialog., III., 32. 

12 Summa de Poenit. et Matr., |. III., t. 38, § 60. ‘* Videtur quod 
non sit astrictus sacerdos propter vim poenitentiae, tum quia ille non 
agit poenitentiam, tum quia non servat fidem. . . . Et idem in 
similibus.”’ 
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contemplates presents a psychological difficulty, we may 
give his words. “Sins (he says) may be confessed in three 
ways. First : when the sin is past and the penitent is sorry 
he did it and intends never to do it again; such a confession 
is protected by the seal. Secondly : when the penitent is 
sorry he committed the sin in the past but does not intend 
to avoid it in the future. In that case, too, the confession 
is protected, because, though the future sin in itself should 
not fall under the seal, nevertheless its connexion with the 
sin of the past for which the sinner is sorry entails the 
obligation of secrecy. Thirdly: a sin of the present may 
be confessed, not as present but as a determination to 
commit sin in the future; and I say that if a priest in such 
a case revealed the confession he could not be regarded as a 
violator of the seal. Public decency might impose an 
obligation of secrecy, but, if a grave inconvenience resulted 
from silence, the confession should be made known secretly 
and with all due caution to those who can exercise a useful 
influence.” '* Strange doctrine this, but it is supported by 
William of Rennes (1260), who suggests that “ the confessor 
should tell the penitent that he neither receives, nor is bound 
to receive, such a confession under the seal”:'' and the 
weight of authority in its favour is acknowledged by such 
an eminent theologian as Henry of Susa (1271), who rejects 
it himself. “In the case mentioned (he admits) the opposite 
opinion might be maintained : for there is no true confes- 
sion when the sin confessed is not one already committed 
but one about to be committed : there can be no real penance 
(at the moment) for such a sin, and everyone is bound to 
prevent it.”’’ And practically the same view is expressed 
by Monaldus'* towards the end of the thirteenth century, 


and by John Andreas’ and Henry Bohic"* in the first half 
of the fourteenth. 


8 Summa theol., p.4,q.19,m.2,a.2. ‘*. . Dico quod non 
tenetur servare simpliciter, nec, si sacerdos talem confessionem 
revelaret, posset condemnari tamquam violator sigilli: etc.’’ 

14 Summa, |. 3, § 59, n. 1. 

*5 Lecture, |. 5, ¢.:96. “*. nee est vera confessio, ubi non 
confitetur peccatum commissum sed committendum.”’ 

16 Summa casuum, ad. verb., ‘‘ Poenitentia.’’ 

7 In his commentary on Gratian’s Decretal, 1. 5, t. 38. 

18 Distinctiones, 1. 5, t. 38. 
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Nor did the protracted discussions of the next hundred 
years remove all traces of the doctrine. It is repeated by 
two prominent theologians about the year 1450,'° and is 
found in a Penitential well-known all through the fifteenth 
century.” The passage sums up the liberal teaching of the 
time and may be given in full: its simplicity alone would 
excuse its quotation. “Suppose that a person confesses 
that he is going to murder another or burn his house, 
because perhaps that other killed his father or despoiled 
him of his property, what is the priest todo? Allow the 
murder to take place or the house to be burned?! No. If 
the malefactor has a parent alive or a near and very 
intimate friend, let the priest go to him and say: ‘ Your 
son, or friend, proposes to commit such and such a crime. 
Chastise him and correct him : otherwise you will be a sharer 
in his crime and guilty of murder.’ But, if he has neither 
father nor mother nor any friends to whom the priest can 
safely talk, let him find priests or other good men who, he 
knows, will not hand the sinner over to death, and in their 
presence let him warn the penitent to desist from his wicked 
resolve. And let the others tell him, too, that they will 
not suffer him to proceed with his villainous project. And 
perhaps it would be well also if in the meantime the priest 
went to the person threatened and said to him ‘ If you have 
offended anyone by killing his father or despoiling him of 
his property, I advise you to come to terms with him, and I 
will act as mediator between you : else something evil may 
happen you.” And that the course of action outlined 
appeared to those who advised it quite consistent with the 
Lateran Canon is clear enough from a statement in another 
Penitential of the same date.*' “The question is raised 
whether, if a man confess that he wants to murder another 
or burn a church, the confessor should expose him. I 
answer : ‘ By no manner of means.’ But at the same time 
he should take precautions against the crime by going to the 
penitent’s parents, who will not expose him, and getting 
them to warn him against the deed.” 


19 Peter Anchar., Lectura aurea (ad v. ‘ caveat’) and Nicholas of 
Cusa, Lect. in Deer. (ibid.). 

20 There are several MSS. copies. The Munich copy is the best. 

*1MSS. also: Munich. “Si aliquis confitetur quod velit unum 
interficere aut velit ecclesiam incinerare, debetne confessor talem 
pandere? Respondeo quod nullo modo, sed debet praevenire, etc.”’ 
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That all this was no mere matter of theory is proved from 
the fact that the teaching found its way into the penitential 
Summa’s that supplied missionary priests of the time with 
the practical instruction now given in text-books on Moral 
Theology. One of these, written about the year 1470, 
states that “ when a man confesses that he intends to commit 
a crime, the disclosure is not really made in the forum of 
Penance and the confessor is not bound to conceal it by 
reason of the sacrament.”** The theologians, the author 
grants, are as a body opposed to his teaching, and their 
views are reasonable when no evil consequences to others 
follow; but if any third person, or, above all, if the com- 
munity, is threatened, the priest is bound in charity to make 
the matter known to those who can prevent the crime with- 
outinjuring thecriminal. Inanothercompilation of the kind, 
belonging to the early years of the sixteenth century,** two 
conditions are stated to be essential if the revelation is to 
be justified : first, that there be question of a real resolution 
to commit the crime, not merely of a tendency in that direc- 
tion; second, that the sin contemplated injure others besides 
the penitent. The meaning of such teaching is obvious. 
Crimes of the kind were not supposed by the compiler to 
fall under the law of the seal at all; the obligation in regard 
to them was no greater than that attaching to ordinary 
secrets. A writer in the middle of the fifteenth century 
sums up the whole position: “In regard to crimes to be 
committed in the future, fraternal correction is a matter 
of precept. A priest may reveal a sin about to be com- 
mitted, not one already committed. That is the teaching 
of Innocent.” ** 

It will be observed that in the passages quoted up to the 
present the authors were careful to state that the penitent’s 
interests should be safeguarded. In maintaining, too, that 
his secret should be preserved inviolate if he really 
repented, they expressed their conviction that, while certain 
cases were never contemplated in the general law, the 
obligations of the seal, strictly speaking, admitted of no 
exception. But others were not so scrupulous. In Francé 

*2The Summa _ Angelica of Angelus of Chiavasso (verb. 
“* confessio.’’) 

29 By Sylvester Prierias. 

** Philip Decius (1536), De Judiciis (in ¢. 10 X., I1., 1). 
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especially, many were of opinion that there was at least 
one exception to the general law. Crimes against the State 
and its head should, they held, be revealed, no matter how 
the information came. In earlier times the view was 
adopted in practice rather than theory; later on it came to 
be expressly formulated and defended in connexion with the 
Gallican Liberties 

As early as 1331 a case of the kind arose, when, in 
connexion with certain doubtful projects of Robert de 
Beaumont, a Dominican confessor was summoned to Paris 
and assured, on the authority of high-placed ecclesiastics, 
that for the sake of the public welfare he might with a 
safe conscience reveal anything he knew.** It was not, 
however, till a century and a half later that the question 
became one of general interest. On the 22nd December, 
1477, Louis XI. issued an edict that every citizen who knew 
of an attempt against King or State should make it known 
under pain of death.§ No special mention was made of the 
Seal of Confession, but everyone felt that the law might be 
understood to apply to the case. And in 1523 the matter 
was tested. Charles of Bourbon had become implicated in 
a conspiracy against Francis I., and Hurault, Bishop of 
Autun, was summoned as witness. He declared that his 
information was derived from the confessional and could 
not be divulged. The judges assured him that they had no 
intention of asking him to violate the seal, but the question 
was whether the confession was sacramental and whether 
the law of the seal applied. Had Charles confessed all his 
sins? Had he repented and asked for absolution? The 
bishop replied that his penitent had spoken only of the con- 
spiracy, and that, as a matter of fact, absolution had not 
been given. Threatened with the king’s vengeance, he 
proclaimed his willingness to disclose what he knew if he 
were once convinced that the case lay outside the sphere of 
the law. The judges sought the advice of a highly- 
respected doctor of divinity, and the opinion he expressed 


was quite favourable from their point of view. The bishop 


was informed of the fact, and on the 2nd November told 
all he knew.** 

25 Du Fresnoy, op. cit., p. 96. 

§ v, D’Hericourt, Recueil gén. des unc. ldis franc., x, 784. 

26 See Kurtscheid, op cit., p. 85. 
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During the next century the conspiracies against 
Henry III. and Henry IV. gave new life to the doctrine. 
The Jesuits did all in their power to discountenance the 
laxer tendencies, and their reward was expulsion from 
Paris in 1595. The controversy soon spread to England. 
Father Greenway of the Jesuit Order was approached in 
confession by one of the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot. With the consent of the penitent he sought the advice 
of his superior, Father Garnet, and was recommended to 
try and induce the conspirator to give up the undertaking. 
His efforts were useless. Neither priest considered himself 
justified in taking any further action on the strength of 
sacramental knowledge, and, the matter becoming known 
somehow, Father Garnet was, on the 3rd May, 1605, 
arraigned in London on the charge of refusing to denounce 
the conspirators. The trial gave rise to an amount of dis- 
cussion and to fresh attacks on the moral teaching of the 
Jesuits. King James I., who fancied himself a theological 
expert, entered the lists. In a book entitled “ Apologia pro 
juramento fidelitatis,” of which he sent copies to the Courts 
of Europe, he outlined the thesis he attacked—“ that no act 
of treason or conspiracy, however atrocious and diabolical, 
even though it tended to the destruction of a whole king- 
dom or empire, should, if disclosed under the Seal of 
Confession, be revealed by the priest, not even indirectly, 
with a view to having measures taken against the 
calamity "—and stated his own—*“ Though accepted by a 
few novices in theology, this is such a new and pernicious 
dogma that neither king nor State can rest secure wherever 
it finds support.” Two French ecclesiastics, Father 
Coeffeteau?” and Cardinal Perron,** undertook to answer 
him : both discountenancing a direct violation of the seal, 
but admitting that the priest in the case ought to warn the 
Government. The main answer, though, came from 
Bellarmine.*® Admitting as probable in theory the view 
that the confessor might warn the persons threatened with- 
out naming the penitent, he said the course was impossible 


*7 Réponse @ l’avertissement du roi d’ Angleterre. 

*8 Replique & la Réponse du roi de la Grande Bretagne. 

*° Apologia pro resp. sua, c. 13. ‘“‘ Sigillum confessionis sacramen- 
talis posse detegi ad ingens detrimentum avertendum, modo persona 
confitentis reticiatur, non ignoro, etc.’’ 
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in practice : especially so when the king did not believe in 
the Sacrament of Penance and would refuse to be bound by 
the restrictions it imposed. “That the Seal of Confession 
may be removed in order to avert a colossal misfortune, if 
the penitent’s identity is not disclosed, I am quite aware. 
But, I ask, if Garnet had told that the king’s life was 
threatened, would the king, out of respect for the sacrament, 
have allowed the traitor’s identity to remain undisclosed ? 
Believing the sacrament to be null and void, and a seal of 
the kind dangerous in the highest degree to the State, he 
would have had Garnet examined with the most cruel 
tortures, and never rested till he had knowledge of the 
traitor and all his accomplices. It is lawful to disclose, in 
general terms, to a pious Christian prince an act of 
treachery known from the confessional; there is an 
agreement that the prince in the case will not insist on 
putting unjustifiable questions. But in regard to a prince 
who laughs at the seal and who, it is fairly certain, will not 
allow the identity of the penitent to be concealed, the course 
would be entirely unlawful.” 

Not a very strict view of the case. The Jesuits as a body 
were more insistent. Their struggles, however, in favour 
of the correct Catholic view on the point only exposed them 
to further suspicion and abuse. In self-defence they issued 
a statement that “there was no reason for apprehension 
that on this, or on any other point of Catholic doctrine, they 
would differ from the theological faculty (of the 
Sorbonne),”*° but even that was found unsatisfactory. 
Four articles were drawn up for their signature, the last of 
which ran as follows : “ A priest who has, through auricular 
confession, come to know that there is imminent danger of 
conspiracy or regicide or of an attempted crime of lese 
majesté is bound to reveal the secret to the civil authori- 
ties.”** After much hesitation and consultation they 
agreed, on the 22nd February, 1612, to abide by the doctrine, 
provided the name of the penitent should never be 
mentioned.*” 

That, of course, did not satisfy the Gallicans. Their 
view was that in every case of the kind the priest was bound 

3° Jouvency, Hist. Societ. Jesu, 1. 12, n. 92. 


*! Vassor, Hist. du regne de Louis XIII., t. 1., 215. 
8? Jouvency, ibid., n, 93. 
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to bring the guilty person to justice and might be compelled 
to testify against him. Several instances occurred in the 
seventeenth century in which the principle was adopted 
in practice.** And indeed its supporters were not ashamed 
to own it expressly. Bouchel (1629), for instance, an advo- 
cate in the Parliament of Paris, wrote: “ With us, as with 
the Catholic Church, treason against the head of the State 
is exempted from the obligation of the seal : in consideration 
of the gravity and import of the offence, a priest is excused 
from blame if he reveals the plot. . . . I donot know 
whether we should not go further and brand as a fellow- 
conspirator any priest who keeps the matter quiet and 
refuses to let the civil authorities know. Through a mis- 
fortune of the kind the whole State may fall into confusion. 
The only ground for the seal is the shame and harm to the 
penitent, and that is not so important that we should, on 
account of it, endanger the sacred person of the king and 
the interests of the whole community.”** Talon (1689) 
undertook to salve the confessor’s conscience. “A priest 
(he said) to whom a crime that affects the public has been 
made known under the Seal of Confession is bound to reveal 
it to those who are charged with the government of the 
State, and need have no fear of incurring the censures pro- 
nounced by the Church against those who reveal the faults 
of their penitents.”** Many others re-echoed the doctrine,”* 
and even to the present day it has left its trace in the 
civil laws of many countries. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the 
opinions quoted, or anything like them, ever represented 
the real Catholic attitude on the question. They did not. 
The flagrant inconsistency of the Gallican teaching with 
the Lateran canon needs no emphasis. And the less extreme 
views were equally untenable. They were based on an 
entirely erroneous idea of “sacramental confession” and, 
with a better appreciation of the meaning of the term, were 


33. y, Bodin, La République, I1., c. 5; Dupuy, Bibl. Nation. MS. v. 92, 
{. 24; v. 473, f. 74; v. 492, f. 22; ete. 

*4 La Biblioth. canonique, I1., 335. 

35 (Euvres d’ Omer et de Denis Talon, V., 375. 

%®e.9., Durand, Dict. du droit can. (verb. ‘‘ confesseur’’), Guyot, 
Répert. univ. et raisonné de Jurisprudence civile, criminelle, canonique 
et beneficiale, 1V., 420; ete. 
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doomed to condemnation. It is admitted, of course—and 
this may explain many of the apparently opposing views 
and cases of supposed violation—that, if a person comes toa 
confessor with no idea of confessing his sins or obtaining 
absolution, but for a completely different object—to provoke 
him, for instance, or attempt to make him an accomplice in 
some unlawful undertaking—the statements made in pur- 
suance of his purpose will not be covered by the seal. But 
that the mere fact of the penitent’s not having real sorrow 
for the past or purpose of amendment for the future 
exempts the confessor from the obligation of sacramental 
secrecy is a doctrine opposed, ever since the days of the 
Lateran Council, by the overwhelming majority of Catholic 
authorities. 

True, as we have seen, its supporters were numerous. 
But it must be remembered that they were distributed over 
six whole centuries, and that, at any particular point of 
time, they were in a hopeless minority. From the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century onwards they were found 
mainly in France, and it was political pressure rather than 
theological conviction that underlay their propaganda. 
We have no doubt that many who are quoted in their 
support were driven by the exigencies of controversy into 
apparently admitting what their cooler and better judg- 
ment would never have warranted. Against them, at all 
events, we have an unbroken line of the foremost Catholic 
theologians from St. Thomas,’ in the thirteenth century, to 
Lehmkuhl,** Palmieri** and others in our own day, number- 
ing in the meantime such brilliant expositors of Catholic 
truth as Bonaventure,*® Scotus,*' Gerson,** De Soto, 
Vasquez,“ Suarez,"* Laymann,"* Estius,“* De Lugo,” 


57 Sent., 1. 4, d. 21, q. 3, a. 1. Sent., l. 4, d. 17, q. 3, a. 2. 
38 Th. Mor., II., n. 590. 
39 Op. th. mor., V., n. 642. 
4° In IV. |. Sent., d. 21, p. 2, 
*t In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. ° 
42 Reg. mor. 

** Relectio, ILI., q. 4, ¢. 2. 
** In III. par. S. Thom., q. 93, a. 4, d. 3, n. 6. 
45 De Sacr. Poen., d. 33, p. 3, n. 2. 

** Th. Mor., t. 6, c. 14, n. 5. 

47 In IV. |. Sent., d. 17, p. 14. 

48 De Sacr. Poen., d. 23, s. 3, n, 53. 
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Reiffenstuel,** Schmalzgrueber,”’ Billuart,°’ and Benedict 
XIV. Outside the circles affected by the Gallican 
Liberties not a single voice of primary importance has been 
raised in their defence since the closing years of the 
sixteenth century. 

From the long list of authorities that might be quoted 
it is difficult to make a selection. We can only give a few 
of the more representative, confining ourselves to the period 
when there was a real difference of theological opinion, from 
the thirteenth century, that is, till the beginning of the 
seventeenth. 

St. Thomas is the first. “Some deny,” he says, “that the 
priest is bound to keep secret under the Seal of Confession 
any sins except those in regard to which the penitent pro- 
mises amendment; in other cases, they say, he may reveal 
them to those who can exercise a useful influence. The 
opinion seems erroneous. For, as Baptism is a 
sacrament even though a person comes without the proper 
dispositions, and none of the essentials of the sacrament 
are on that account affected : so confession does not cease 
to be sacramental even though the person who confesses does 
not propose to amend his life. Consequently it ought to 
be kept secret.”** He was followed almost immediately by 
John of Freiburg,’' Berthold,” and Burchard of Stras- 
burg. Albert of Brescia®’ sums up the correct doctrine 
in a way that leaves nothing to be desired : “ Whatever is 
known from confession is as though it were never known, 
because the priest knows it not as man but as the minister 
of God. If in confession he comes to know that a man is a 
heretic, and cannot induce him to abstain from misleading 
others, or finds out an impediment of affinity between 


49 Jus Can., 1. 5, t. 38, n. 2. 

5° Jus Can., 1. 5, t. 38, n. 66. 

51 De Sacr. Poen., d. 8, a. 1. 

52 Inst. iur. can., 1. 45, n. 10, 

53 joc. cit.; “* quidam dicunt quod sacerdos non tenetur servare sub 
sigillo confessionis nisi peccata de quibus poenitens emendare promittit : 
alias potest ea dicere ei qui potest prodesse et non obesse. Sed haec 
opinio videtur erronea, etc.”’ 

** Summa Confess., 1. 3, t. 34, q. 91. 

°° In his translation of last-mentioned work. 

56 Sum. casuum. 

5? Sum. cas., p. 8, ¢. 1. 
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persons who wish to contract marriage, he is bound not to 
reveal what he has heard.” St. Bonaventure, one of the 
best guides on practical piety, is of the same mind. He 
recognises the existence of the other opinion, but says that 
God’s command is universal, and that the priest as God’s 
representative must, unless he has knowledge from some 
other source, say nothing of perjury, murder, or other crimes 
that the person confessing intends to commit.** Scotus 
maintained the same, and, when confronted with the verse, 
“ Est haeresis crimen quod nec confessio celat,” remarked 
that, “as far as the metre went the verse was all right, but 
its sense was false and erroneous.” °° 

Durand of St. Pourcain (1332) drew the distinction 
between a sacramental and a non-sacramental confession on 
principles now universally admitted.*° “Since the priest 
is bound by the very nature of the sacrament to conceal 
what has been confessed, it is clear that the obligation 
exists no matter how indisposed the recipient may be; indis- 
posed, that is, in regard to the effect of the sacrament, for, 
if he were indisposed in the sense of not wishing to receive 
the sacrament, there would be no sacrament whatever and 
the priest would not be bound. If a heretic, for instance, 
impenitent and resolved to corrupt others, with no faith in 
the efficacy of the sacrament and no intention of submitting 
himself to the priest for absolution or advice or of doing 
what the faithful do or the Church intends, but with the 
object merely of provoking or irritating the priest, were to 
tell the latter that he is a heretic and wants to corrupt the 
people as far as ever he can, there would be no sacrament, 
and no sacramental obligation on the priest to conceal the 
sin confessed.” His view is confirmed by Hermann" (1357), 
Bartholomew of Pisa‘? (1347), Guido of Montrocher,"’ 


58 loc. cit. 

5° loc. cit. 

6° In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. 4. ‘* Obligatur (sacerdos) quantum— 
cumque suscipieng sit impoenitens vel fictus, loquendo de fictione 
respectu effectus sacramenti: quia si aliquis esset fictus respectu 
susceptionis sacramenti tune nullum est sacramentum.”’ 

61 Clm. 2956, f. 160. 

62 Summa poen., (v. “‘ confessionis relatio.’’) 
*3 Manipulus curatorum, p. II., tr. 3, ¢. 11. 
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Gerson,** and Nicholas of Osimo.*’ And a tract of unknown 
authorship, belonging to the fifteenth century, puts the 
matter still more strongly: “ Absolutely and simply and 
without hesitation, we must hold that a sin known only 
from confession may not be revealed even to save the whole 
world. . . . Suppose a case in which a schism arises 
in the Church and the author of it comes and confesses but 
refuses to change his course of action. Even then the priest 
has come to know of it while acting in God’s place, and he 
ought not to betray the penitent even though his action 
leads to the ruin of the Church.” * 

The problem, however, of reconciling an intention of 
committing future sin with a sincere desire to make a sacra- 
mental confession continued for a long time to trouble the 
defenders of the Catholic view. Gabriel Biel solved the 
difficulty to his own satisfaction by saying that all sins of 
the past were protected by the seal, and that even in the 
case of future sins the wish to commit them was already a 
thing of the past, even though not exclusively so, when the 
confession took place.*’ Cajetan decided that the seal 
covered everything on which the priest had to pronounce 
judgment; not merely, therefore, the sins confessed but all 
obstacles to sacramental absolution, and under the second 
head the penitent’s refusal to avoid sin in future was, of 
course, the most important of all.** Hadrian of Utrecht, 
afterwards Pope Hadrian VI., adopted a different solution. 
Any confession on the strength of which a sacramental 
absolution could be given was, he said, itself sacramental. 
And if a penitent, who during confession had refused to 
abandon his intention to commit sin in future, repented 
immediately afterwards, the confessor might grant him 
sacramental absolution without insisting on a new confes- 
sion." His views were adopted by De Soto” and 
Azpilcueta,”* the former defining a sacramental confession 


*4 loc. cit. 

®5 Supplementum (v. “‘ conf. relatio.’’) 

*6 4 Munich MS. (cod. lat., 2834.) 

87 In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, a. 3. 

8 Op. tract., 21. 

6° Quaest. in IV. 1. Sent. de sacr. conf. 

7° Op cit. 

7. Comm. in VII. dist. de poen., cap. ‘‘ Sacerdos,”’ n. 120. 
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to be “one made with the intention of accusing one’s self 
before God,” and the latter adding that the stricter view 
of the obligation of the seal had the support of “ nearly all 
the commentators ” on the canon of the Lateran Council. 

There is no need to cite subsequent authorities. Though 
the Church never felt herself called upon to issue any formal 
condemnation of the liberal view, the theologians and 
canonists, outside the limited area already mentioned, have 
for the last three hundred years been unanimous in support 
of the view that the law of the seal applies whenever the 
penitent intends to accuse himself before the priest as God’s 
minister, leaving it to him to bind or loose as his judgment 
warrants. No matter how indisposed the penitent may be, 
or how firmly determined to commit sin again, no matter 
how difficult, in fact, it may be to understand his psychology 
at all, the obligation of the seal is always there. Our 
author cites more than a score of the prominent authorities.” 
The list might be amplified almost indefinitely. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the minor 
problems discussed in Father Kurtscheid’s very interesting 
work. They will form the subject of another article. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


72 op. cit., p- 106. 
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Whp Divorce our Ceaching of Cheoloay 
from our Ceaching of the Bible? 


Ir we glance at the programme of any Protestant training 
college, or still more at that of a German university, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by the immense amount of time 
devoted to biblical studies. Indeed, there often seems to 
be no such thing as a purely theological course apart from 
the Bible. The explanation is, of course, evident: 
Protestant theology is built upon the Bible alone, whereas 
our theological system rests upon the Bible as interpreted 
by the Church. Of these two elements the Bible is the less 
necessary; so much so that St. Irenzus could say Adv. 
Haer. III. iv. 21, that a knowledge of the written word was 
not necessary for salvation. Hence it is that when once the 
Church has systematised her teaching we can dispense with 
the Bible and listen to the living voice alone. And there 
can be no question but that the amount of positive theolo- 
gical teaching which the ordinary ecclesiastical student has 
to digest and assimilate during his course leaves very little 
room for investigation of the sources from which that 
teaching is derived. He wants results, not critical investi- 
gations, and his bishop wants him as soon as he can get 
him! 

But, leaving on one side the vexed question of seminary 
courses, we will confine our attention to ecclesiastical studies 
in the abstract or—if it is necessary to speak in concrete 
fashion—to the ideal Catholic university ecclesiastical 
course. Js it necessary, or rather, is it right, that we should 
so completely divorce our teaching of theology from our 
teaching of the Bible? 

No one, we fancy, will dispute the fact that these courses 
are so divorced. Indeed, it is only during the last few 
years that biblical courses have been considered needful at 
all. But what is the state of affairs in universities where 
a solid biblical course does exist? The present writer has 
in mind one university where an exceedingly good biblical 
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course is given, yet the professor and his course stand in a 
splendid isolation. The biblical studies might just as well 
not exist for all the influence they have on the teaching of 
dogmatic or moral theology! And we see the effect of this 
in the way in which the Bible is handled in our Manuals of 
Theology; texts are cited in support of doctrines, and yet 
how often their bearing upon the doctrine in question is 
highly disputable! In some cases, indeed, these citations 
can only provoke the merriment of the exegete.. But even 
when the texts cited are adequate, what treatment do they 
meet with at the hands of professors of dogmatic and moral 
theology? Is it not a fact that the Argumenta ex S. 
Scriptura are often treated in very cavalier fashion? And 
this is even the case in the apologetic courses where these 
same proofs drawn from Scripture are of the greatest 
importance. And the reason for this is not far to seek : 
the majority of theological professors do not expound the 
arguments drawn from Scripture because they are afraid 
to handle them! They are insufficiently trained in 
exegesis, and, if they do happen to be aw courant with the 
trend of modern thought on the question, they are, with 
justice, afraid lest they should get beyond their depth! 
And if they are not aware of the difficulties, the effects are 
often worse, as in the case of the professor who felt a not 
unnatural difficulty when discussing the share of the 
serpent in the story of the Fall; after hedging for some time 
he at length laid down that the students, whatever they did 


1 Even the Fathers of the Church allowed themselves a latitude in 
their application of certain texts, which must always seem to us very 
strange since they apparently knew their real meaning. A text which 
is constantly thus misapplied is that of Wisdom viii. 21, ‘‘ And as I 
knew that I could not otherwise be continent except God gave it’’; 
St. Augustine repeatedly explains these words of chastity as being the 
fruit of prayer, cf Sermon cexxxiii., Ep. clvii. 9, Confess. vii. 11; in 
his Treatise De Bono Viduitatis, cap. xxi., he uses it in the same way, 
but immediately explains the words as containing a prayer for Wisdom, 
as, of course, it really is; for the Greek éyxpath¢ means “ participant 
of” or “‘ possessed of,’’ it is used in exactly the same way in Ecclus. 
xv. 1, and in vi. 27 (28 in Vulgate), of the attainment of Wisdom. 
It is worth noting how careful St. Thomas is in his use of the passage 
in the Summa ii.-ii., Qu. clvi. art. 2 ad im, where his reply to the 
objection turns on the sense of the whole passage and on the precise 
significance of the word “ continent,’’ though he does not deny that 
we have in the passage a prayer for chastity. 
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with the serpent, must at least allow that it was in the 
neighbourhood, probably up a tree! The wicked student 
who whispered to his neighbour that it was the professor 
who was up the tree was hardly to blame. 

But to come to a more serious aspect of the question : 
What is the relationship between exegesis and the teaching 
of Theology! Of course, we know that the Bible is the 
foundation of Theology. But is it a deeply-buried founda- 
tion which is just as well out of sight? Are we justified in 
regarding it much as we would the scarred and unsightly 
quarry from which the stones for some magnificent building 
near by have been hewn, and round which we set a fence lest 
anyone should unwittingly fallin? Would it not be far 
more true to compare the Bible to that “storehouse” from 
which the scribe instructed in the kingdom drew things old 
and new? This is certainly true of our preaching, the 
most efficacious is that which is drawn from the Inspired 
Word which it adapts to the minds and capacities of the 
hearers. But it is equally true of our teaching of theology. 
The writer remembers a series of lectures he attended on 
the Incarnation; the professor was clear in his exposition 
of the Summa, but the students felt that he neglected the 
New Testament too much. So they went to him in a body 
and stated their views. The next day we had a class drawn 
solely from the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel: none of us 
ever forgot it. Now it is clear that not every professor 
of dogmatic theology can be expected to be a trained 
exegete; but he must be at home in exegesis, he must know 
the Scriptural foundation of his dogma. To take a 
familiar example: the Petrine texts of the Gospels and 
Acts play a large part in our apologetic classes; yet how 
immensely our treatment of the Petrine claims gains when 
we enter into the exegesis of the texts on which those claims 
are based, when we study their context, their chronological 
order, and, above all, the Greek in which they were written ! 
Again, in the Arguments from Scripture, which appear in 
every treatise on the Church, the Parables play a large part. 
How easy it is for their exponent to go astray in his exposi- 
tion! What pitfalls in the Parables of Dives and Lazarus 
and of the Unjust Steward! Yet when carefully studied, 
these Parables, especially those in St. Luke’s Gospel, present 
us with a wonderful picture of the Church. These 
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examples will suffice, but they might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

We hinted above at one of the reasons which militate 
against such use of the Bible in the theological lecture room, 
namely, the unpreparedness of the theological professor. 
No one, we trust, will take offence at our saying this. For 
our professors are the victims of circumstances. They 
have never had the requisite training. But this unavoid- 
able lack on their part has far-reaching consequences. Not 
only does it weaken their exposition of doctrine, it leads 
them to an uneasy feeling of distrust when they have to deal 
with Biblical exegetes. “ You exegetes,” said a Professor 
of Theology recently, “ are terrible people. You have begun 
by whittling away inspiration till it seems to mean just 
nothing at all, and now you have so emasculated some of the 
dogmatic texts upon which we have been wont to base our 
theological teaching that we are afraid to use them lest we 
should be told that they had been long ago shown to be 
unauthentic!” He was referring particularly to the 
diversity of the form for Baptism as given in St. Matthew 
and in Acts. And the exegetes remember, with a certain 
uneasiness, that it is these same theologians who have the 
power to condemn them! The result is a certain air of 
defiance on the part of the exegetes, who are suspected by 
the theologians of saying in their hearts: “Ah! If you 
only knew Hebrew you would not talk as you do!” The 
theologians, on the other hand, are inclined to retort : “ You 
think that it is only now that people have learnt Hebrew! 
St. Jerome is enough for us!” And this last remark hides 
a real though unspoken sentiment, viz. that of the 
sacrosanct character of the Vulgate. No modern scholar 


would dream of questioning the value of the Vulgate; the © 


title, “Queen of Versions,” which used to be given to the 


Peshitto Syriac version of the New Testament, is fully 


appropriate to the version made by St. Jerome. But while 


acknowledging its merits as a version it would be idle to 


deny that it has its defects. Yet to many the translation 


of the Hebrew original into Latin by St. Jerome marked § 


the last step in biblical exegesis; the Hebrew text had been 


once and for all rendered into Latin and there was no need § 


for further investigation. This may sound an exaggera- 
tion. But we have only got to read the Acta of the Council 
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of Trent to see what exaggerated views men took of the 
Vulgate. This was particularly the case in Spain, where 
theologians were to be found who actually held that the 
Vulgate was inspired! And it would be a mistake to 
suppose that such ideas are dead. They are still living, 
though unrecognised by those who hold them.. How often, 
for instance, we hear it said that the text of the Vulgate 
represents the mind of the Church! Yet it is an absolutely 
false idea, as will be evident to anyone who has been at the 
pains to study the Decrees of the Council of Trent on the 
Vulgate. All that that Council, did was to declare that 
of all the Latin versions the Vulgate was the one to be held 
as “authentic”; that it was immaculate was never held for 
a moment; that it exactly represented the original Hebrew 
text was never dreamed of ; we have all read of the obstinate 
Hebraist who would to the last insist that there were at the 
very least two hundred places in which the Vulgate had 
failed to do justice to the Hebrew original, and we all 
remember how Pope Clement VIII. imposed perpetual 
silence on him as the only way out of the difficulty! The 
truth is that the Vulgate represents the mind of the Church 
on essentials, 7.e., on dogmatic points, but it has never been 
decided that every dogmatic text of the Vulgate faithfully 
represents the original, nor that every dogmatic text of the 
original finds a place in the Vulgate. A stock example 
occurs in the verse which the Church sings throughout 
Advent : “ Emitte Agnum, Domine, Dominatorem terrae de 
Petra deserti ad montem filiae Sion.” How St. Jerome 
got this Messianic (¢) text from the Hebrew, still more from 
the Septuagint version, must ever remain a puzzle. The 
fact, however, that it occurs in the Vulgate and that the 
Church has given it a recognised place in her liturgy will 
only prove that such sentiments are the mind of the Church, 
not that she accepts as definitive St. Jerome’s rendering of 
Isaias xvi. 1. 

And when the delicate question of the historicity of 
certain portions of the Bible is broached—then the 
theologians are up in arms! Sometimes an exegete will 
maintain that there really can have been no history, 
properly so-called, of the days of the Patriarchs—since 
there was no one present to be their historian ; sometimes he 
may go further and wildly urge that the story of Eve’s 
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formation from Adam’s rib is but the Semite’s way of 
saying that she was formed from Adam in some mysterious 
way, since, after all, “bone” is but the word used by the 
Semites to signify “self”; or perhaps, in the heat of argu- 
ment, an unwise exegete may, while rightly maintaining 
that we must not formulate a view of inspiration which is 
not based on a careful study of the biblical documents 
themselves, yet foolishly go so far as to add that he himself 
is convinced from a study of the Book of Judith that 
inspiration does not guarantee immunity from error in 
historical details but only in those things which are 
expressly taught. When such opinions as these are lightly 
put forward a theologian has a right to be indignant; he 
may even shout “ Modernist ”"—that most opprobious term 
of abuse—but even as he does so, and with an instinctive 
sense that he is justified in so doing, yet is he uneasily con- 
scious that he is not quite sure of his ground amidst the 
hail of texts and Hebrew which the exegete hurls at him. 
But if both parties had in common a sound knowledge of 
the Bible and an adequate acquaintance with Hebrew there 
would probably be no interchange of opprobious terms but 
an equable discussion of the whole matter—with the result- 
ing confusion of the exegete. And the ultimate gain of 
such amicable discussion would be enormous, for it cannot 
be denied that the best way of securing the propagation of 
views we dislike is to abuse them. Moreover, by such 
discussion we should falsify such gloomy anticipations as 
are voiced in the words of a well-known theologian who 
remarked a short time back: “ We are on the verge of a 
terrible crisis in the Church, and this simply because the 
theologians are secretly afraid of the exegetes, while the 
exegetes despise the theologians.” Both parties would, of 
course, deny these accusations; the theologian would 
indignantly repudiate the idea that he was afraid of an 
exegete, the exegete would most certainly deny that he 
despised the theologian. What is to be done? Clearly 
the exegete must become a theologian and the theologian 
must become an exegete. And it is here that the exegetes 
have the advantage : for they are already theologians. They 
have passed through the theologial schools, and it would be 
hard to find a biblical professor who is not already a doctor 
of divinity. Can the theologians claim as much? There 
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is the whole question in a nutshell. And here let us once 
more repeat that we are not blaming the present race of 
theologians. It is not their fault that they have not had a 
biblical training; it is their misfortune. But is such a 
state of things to become traditional? Traditions die hard 
amongst us! What, then, is to be the cure! Clearly we 
must raise up a generation of theologians who shall have 
had a thorough biblical training. And here we can hear 
the already overburdened rector of a seminary groan and 
say: “Oh! these biblical people! Their demands grow 
every year; and the ‘course’ is already full to overflowing ! 
The students are grumbling that they literally have no time 
for study, that it is a succession of classes upon classes! 
How can we find time to give them a biblical training? ” 

But, to repeat, we are not talking of seminaries. We are 
occupied solely with the training of professors. And we 
are talking of those universities where the future professors 
are trained. We ask how we can secure for them an 
adequate formation in both theology and exegesis. 

It will be evident, of course, that up to a certain point 
the training of all will be much alike. Further, the goal of 
all the courses is theology—to which all other sciences are 
necessarily ancillary. And this last point is of immense 
importance; for it means that all the courses given are, or 
ought to be, governed by the demands of the theological 
course. A professor of dogma who is not an exegete is not 
as useful as he might be, he may even be positively 
dangerous ; but an exegete who is not a theologian is always 
and necessarily a grave danger. The question, then, is 
reduced to this : what sort of biblical knowledge is requisite 
ior the thorough treatment of theology? But before 
examining this question in detail let us go back a little in 
the history of the Church. If we take up the writings of 
the early scholastics, of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, 
of Blessed Albert the Great—his master, or of St. 
Bonaventure, we find that these great theologians were 
absolutely steeped in the Bible. In fact we are told of St. 
Thomas that he spent the time of leisure afforded by his 
imprisonment in learning the entire Bible by heart. And 
when we examine into the use which these scholastics make 
of Scripture in their theological treatises we cannot fail 
to be struck by the extraordinary discrimination with 
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which they apply it. The writer remembers shewing to a Dis- 
senting minister—he had expressed unqualified contempt 
for the biblical knowledge of the writers of the Middle 
Ages—St. Thomas’ Commentaries on the Gospels and 
Epistles. The good man was not much at home in the 
Latin, but he saw enough to make him ejaculate : “ Why, 
he knows the whole Bible by heart!” And had he been 
able to examine a little closer he would have noticed that 
it is practically impossible to catch these medizeval writers 
using texts in an illegitimate way. Further, these men 
knew the relative value of the different portions of the Bible 
for apologetic purposes (cf., for example, St. Thomas’ treat- 
ment of Ecclesiasticus, 1 Qu. LXXXIX. viii. ad 2dm; also 
his remark with regard to the canonicity of Wisdom, Opuse. 
VIL. iv. 9). In the same w ay he has no hesitation ‘regard- 
ing the Apocryphal Books of the New Testament—we must 
not forget that he is writing at a time when the Canon was 
not the clearly settled matter that it now is owing to the 
Council of Trent—thus he brings forward objections from 
the books On the Infancy of the Saviour and On the Birth 
of the Saviour, but the answer is always that these books 
are Apocryphal, (cp. III. xxxvi. vi. ad 3m; XXXVI. iv. ad 
3m; XLIII. iii. ad 1m, ete.); again, he is perfectly at home 
in questions of interpretation ; see, for example, his 
wonderful treatment of the story of the Creation both in 
the Summa 1 Qu. XC.-CIL., in the De Potentia, and in the 
Second Book of the Commentary on the Sentences. Now, 
it is easy to take refuge in the fact that St. Thomas was a 
saint, that he was a doctor of the Church, and that he had 





infused know ledge. All that is perfectly true, but what we | 


want to know is: how was such a man formed? He lived 
only fifty years, he produced a veritable library of theology, 
he was the greatest philosopher and theologian the Church 
or the world ever saw—and yet he has an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the Bible and of the problems it presents! We 
said : “ and yet,” but surely we should have said that he was 
all this just precisely because he was so thoroughly versed 
in the Holy Scriptures? Nor should it be thought that St. 
Thomas stands alone in this respect; we mentioned at the 
outset the early scholastics as being all of them biblical 
scholars, but the same is true even of the later and much 
maligned scholastics ; we only give the names of Dominicans 
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for we are naturally more familiar with them, but take, for 
example, John of St. Thomas in his Commentary on the 
Summa or Contenson in his Theologia Mentis and Cordis: 
throughout their pages we find the Holy Scriptures cited at 
every step, and this not merely as argumenta ex S. Scriptura 
such as we find in a modern manual, but as the very 
marrow, so to speak, of their exposition of doctrine. Now, 
how were these men trained ? 
Our knowledge of the methods of teaching in vogue in the 
great medizval universities is unfortunately very meagre. 
Still an examination of the chartularies of these universi- 
ties serves to throw some light on the courses which were 
given. In 1894 the lamented P. Denifle, O.P., published in 
the Revue Thomiste, pp. 149-161, a most fascinating paper 
entitled Quel Livre servait de base a@ Venseignment des 
Maitres en Théologie dans (Université de Paris? In this 
paper, to which we must refer the reader who is desirous 
of fuller details, P. Denifle shewed that the professors went 
through three stages in their teaching; they were first of all 
Teachers of the Bible or Lectores Biblici, then Teachers 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, or Baccalaurei 
Formati; finally they became, some six or eight years after 
completing their course on the Sentences, Masters in the 
Sacred Page, Magistri Sacrae Paginae or Sacrae 
Scripturae. Thus “the Bible was the Alpha and the 
Omega of the theological studies: with it the Bachelor 
began, with it the Master ended.”* And we cannot but 
note the central place which the exposition of the Sentences, 
i.e., the cut and dried theology—if we may be pardoned the 
use of such a term—held in this scheme. The arrangement 
signified the feeling of the Church that no man could teach 
theology unless he knew the text of the Bible—for this, as 
we shall see below, was the work of the Lectores Biblici— 
while no man was thought capable of teaching higher 
theology, i.e., the exposition of the text of the Bible, until 
he had a thorough acquaintance with the text and also with 
the Church’s systematised theology. 
We also have precise information regarding the work of 
the Lector Biblicus. At Paris a Bachelor could not teach 
the Sentences unless he had previously taught the Bible as 


* Denifle, l.c 
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Lector Biblicus, and this meant generally that he had so 
taught at least one Book of the Old and one of the New 
Testament; in the Mendicant Orders he had to have so 
taught the whole Bible before he was allowed to handle the 
Sentences. But this teaching of the Bible was essentially 
elementary ; a peculiar expression is used when speaking of 
it, viz., Bubliam biblice legere, and this is explained by Pope 
John XXII. as textualiter legere. That is to say, the 
Lector Biblicus only expounded the letter of the text. And 
eee importance was attached, at least by the 

ominicans, to this preliminary exposition. For we find 
the Dominicans at Oxford protesting, in 1311, against the 
rule there in vogue that no one should teach the Bible till 
he had taught the Sentences : this, they say, is irrational, 
for a man must first understand the letter—and this is done 
by teaching the Bible—before he can handle difficult 
questions, as is done in the teaching of the Sentences. 
Many, they add, are fit to teach the Bible who are not fit to 
teach the Sentences.’ The value of this elementary biblical 
class was immense; the future professor was thus made 
familiar with the text and with the stock biblical difficul- 
ties, and this, too, at first hand. Moreover, he acquired a 
solid foundation of biblical knowledge which stood him in 
good stead in his subsequent lectures. 

The biblical lectures given by the Masters in Theology 
were of a quite different character. We learn how they 
taught from the Tractatus Universitatis of Peter d’Ailli 
written in 1388. He says: “It belongs to the Doctors in 
Theology to teach Sacred Scripture . . . for doctrinal 
decisions regarding questions of the faith are essentially 
based on Sacred Scripture as their principal foundation, 
and Sacred Scripture is from the Holy Spirit — 
And that it belongs to these Doctors in Theology to teach 
Holy Scripture is manifest from their very name, for the 
theology of which we are speaking is nought else than 
doctrine derived from Holy Scripture. And it is also their 
office to, by means of this same doctrine derived from Sacred 
Scripture, condemn heretical assertions and errors in the 
faith, as also to insist upon Catholic truths.”* This shows 
how it is that these Masters in Sacred Theology were hardly 
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ever termed such, the more general title was “ Master in 
the Sacred Page.” And this distinction between the 
biblical lectures of the Bachelors and those of the Masters 
shows us the value attaching to the Commentaries on the 
Books of the Bible which the latter have left us. For 
these Commentaries were the fruit of their riper years; 
they were the result of the years spent first of all in teaching 
the elements of the Bible, then of the later years occupied 
in expounding the Sentences and familiarising themselves 
with the teachings of the Church; and finally of the years 
spent as master of a school where the only text-books were 
the Bible and the Sentences and where the students who 
attended the theological lectures were already well 
acquainted with the text of the Bible and also with the 
systematised theological teaching of the Church. We have 
specimens of these Commentaries in St. Thomas’ exposi- 
tions of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, also in 
his expositions of the Epistles of St. Paul. 

So much for the biblical formation of the giants of the 
scholastic age. And it should be noted that we have not 
touched upon the other subjects, such as the Canon Law, 
which the students had to learn, nor upon the physics which 
played so large a part in the life and studies of Blessed 
Albert the Great. 


* * * * * * * * 


Now, it is abundantly clear that we cannot go back to the 
methods in vogue in the Middle Ages. And this not 
because those methods have been proved futile, but because 
we have changed. But though we cannot go back to the 
system then in vogue we can certainly learn much from it. 
And first and foremost we can learn a lesson from the 
principle of unification which pervaded all the studies. 
For that is what we lack more than anything else. 
Theology, even in certain theological schools, has been 
dethroned; consequently the unifying principle has gone. 
The old scholastics were never tired of insisting on the pre- 
eminence of theology and on the ancillary character of all 
other studies (cf. inter alia, the Summa, 1 Qu. 1. art. 5). The 
practical question for us, then, comes to this : what biblical 
knowledge do students of Theology require? Or, to put the 
proposition in another way : what Biblical knowledge does 
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if they would really profit by his lectures? Or, to change 
the form of the question once more : if a student is sent to a 
university in order to be trained as a Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the future, what course of Biblical study should 
he follow! If this question had been put to the Doctors of 
Paris University they would most certainly have replied 
that he must first of all know the Bible itself, that he must 
then study the Church’s theology, and that finally he must 
attend a series of expositions, given by the best Professors 
the University can provide, on a series of Books of the Bible. 
A modern Professor of Theology would, however, insist 
that the Church’s theology had become so systematised that 
a study of that was rather the crown of a student’s labours 
than a half-way house, and that Biblical exegesis was 
rather the handmaid than the mistress. And this, of 
course, is true. It is the natural outcome of the Scholastic 
fact that, after all, this systematised theology is built up on 
Theology, and noone can regret it. But this will not alterthe 
the Bible, and that no one can rightly appreciate it unless 
he be thoroughly well grounded in the Bible. No theolo- 
gical student, for instance, who is working at the treatise 
De Matrimonio can afford to neglect St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Ephesians nor the passages in Genesis on which St. 
Paul bases his teaching. But to appreciate these passages 
the student must know how to handle the text of the Bible, 
in other words, he must have learnt the principles of 
exegesis. And before he can grasp these principles he 
must have more than a nodding acquaintance with the rest 
of the Bible. There are certain introductory questions, 
too, with which he must be acquainted. He must know 
what is meant by inspiration, he must know something 
about the formation of the Canon of the two Testaments, 
also about the principal versions and textual criticism ; and 
last, but not least, that béte noire, Hebrew! No one can 
expect really to grasp the genius of a literature unless he 
know the language in which it is written, and what, after 
all, is exegesis if it is not the unfolding of the inner mean- 
ing of a literature? And yet it must be confessed that the 
study of Hebrew is generally shirked by students; not by 
German students! We wonder how many Professors of 
Dogma there are in Germany who are ignorant of Hebrew ! 
We fancy it would not be difficult to count them. But 
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somehow in the Church it is not so, and, once more, it is the 
radically false notion of the pre-eminence of the Vulgate 
which lies at the root of this difficulty. We are asked : 
what can you want with Hebrew? The Vulgate represents 
the Hebrew text as understood by the greatest scholar who 
ever lived. No matter how long you work at it you will 
never know half as much Hebrew as St. Jerome knew! 
This we have heard with our own ears; it cannot indicate 
a healthy state of things. But here we can imagine a very 
natural objection being brought forward : What gain will 
it be to the future theological — to have spent 
several years in minute exegesis of the Hebrew text of two 
or three Books of the Old Testament? Even if he is inter- 
ested at the time, even if he does possess sufficient Hebrew 
to enable him to enter into it thoroughly, he will soon forget 
it all when once he has passed his examination! And what 
an enormous expenditure of time it requires really to work 
up this minute kind of exegesis! Surely the time might be 
much more profitably spent? And is it the experience of 
University Professors that students who have passed 
through this mill really know much about the Old Testa- 
ment in a practical way? What has a man gained, for 
instance, by a laborious study of the Hebrew text of the 
Psalter, except it may be a series of distractions when he 
is reciting his Office and has fleeting recollections of his 
old-time professor proving that the Bible never said what 
it is made to say in the Breviary? This objection is, we 
must acknowledge, perfectly valid. We cannot see what 
practical gain is to be derived from the exegetical courses 
generally given. What the student does need, however, is 
an introduction to critical methods of handling the Old 
Testament; he must be taught how to treat a text. But 
this does not mean that he is bound to have several years of 
the kind of exegesis we have referred.to. To our thinking 
he needs only one year of this kind of work. He does not 
need to struggle with the exegesis of any one complete Book 
of the Old Testament; rather he wants a selection of well- 
chosen passages, the examination of which shall serve to 
illustrate the methods he must employ in his own later 
studies. But in saying this we do not mean that the Old 
Testament does not call for laborious study on the student’s 
part, the Old Testament is the foundation of the New, and 
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the latter can never be understood if divorced from it. 
But note that it is the theology of the Old Testament which 
lies at the root of the New Testament. We would propose, 
then, to replace the classes in Old Testament exegesis by 
classes in Old Testament theology. And this change 
would, we believe, be most beneficial. For, once more, what 
is it that a student of theology really needs? He does not 
want to know what the series of Higher Critics have said 
or unsaid, he does not need to know that so and so has 
pulverised the notion that Isaias wrote the chapters begin- 
ning, “ Comfort ye, Comfort ye, my people.” But he does 
want to know what was the Old Testament teaching 
regarding the Messias, regarding the next world, the 
Church, the principle of sacrifice, the ministry of 
angels, etc., etc. For it is patent that unless a student 
knows something of these questions he cannot enter into 
the mind of St. Paul, nor even into the true spirit of the 
Gospels. 

To our thinking, then, the needs of a theological student 
who is destined to be a Professor of Theology may be briefly 
stated as follows : First and foremost must come a general 
working knowledge of the contents of the whole Bible with 
some idea as to the composition of the various books and 
of the doctrines they contain; at the same time he must be 
acquiring something more than a smattering of Greek and 
Hebrew. Further, he requires a knowledge of what we 
may term the “ foundations ” of Biblical criticism, 7.e., the 
history of the formation of the Canon, the meaning of 
Inspiration, some idea of the various versions which have 
= ay so important a part in the diffusion of the Bible, and 
astly, he must have studied the principles of Biblical 
hermeneutics. He will then need a practical introduction 
to scientific critical methods in dealing with Old and New 
Testament alike. And all this will prepare him for 
Biblical Theology as outlined above. Now, we said above 
that not more than one year need be devoted to strict 
exegesis of the Old Testament; but the same will not hold 
good for the New Testament. For the New Testament is, 
so to speak, much more “actual” than the Old; it must 
necessarily form the staple of our preaching, and it is, more 
directly than the Old Testament, the basis of our theology. 
Hence more time must be devoted to careful exegesis of it 
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than we have proposed to assign to that of the Old 
Testament. 

It remains to be seen how these ideas will work out in 
the concrete. Let us suppose that we have to draw up a 
curriculum for a seven years’ course. It is generally con- 
ceded that the first three of these should be devoted to 
Philosophy, the remaining four to Theology. And the 
Biblical course has generally followed these same lines. 
Thus in Philosophy the introductory Biblical classes have 
been given; in Theology the time, four years, has been given 
up to more or less scientific exegesis. And there can be no 
question but that a student who has had three years of solid 
introductory work and who has added to those three years 
another four of scientific exegesis will have had a very 
satisfactory Biblical training. At the same time it cannot 
be too strongly insisted that it is not so much the years that 
count, nor the lectures which are followed, as the way in 
which they are given. Biblical classes from a half- 
prepared professor are often worse than useless, they are 
certainly a wearisomeness of the flesh to the unfortunate 
student who has to sit through them! We saw above that 
there were good reasons for thinking that the four years in 
Theology might be more profitably spent than in detailed 
exegesis of the Old Testament. But before examining this 
point in detail let us take the Biblical course as given to the 
Philosophers. The logical order demands that what is 
termed “General Introduction,” 7.e., the treatises on the 
Canon, on Inspiration, on the Versions, etc., should precede 
what is termed “Special Introduction,” viz., treatises on 
individual books, their divisions, authenticity, date of com- 
position, etc. But the logic of the ideal order is not always 
that of the practical order, and a moment’s thought will 
show us that it is absurd to expect a student to tackle such 
questions as those which come under the head of “ General 
Introduction” until he has acquired some first-hand 
acquaintance with the Bible itself; it is patently absurd, 
for instance, to talk of inspiration to a student who has 
only the most shadowy notions of what it is that is supposed 
to be “inspired” ; and when we reflect upon the subtle 
character of the whole question of the nature of Inspira- 
tion we must perforce allow that it is futile to present such 
a question to the mental digestion of students who are still 
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in Minor Logic and wrestling with Predicamentals and 
Predicables! How often the Professor of “ Introduction ” 
groans in spirit when he reflects that he could handle the 
matter with three times as much profit to his students and 
in half the time—if only they had done their Philosophy ! 

Hence we would suggest a radical change in the Biblical 
course given in the three years devoted to Philosophy. We 
should like to see the old Lector Biblicus re-instated. And 
we should like to see him teaching Biblice, i.e., according 
to the explanation of Pope John XXII. given above, 
“ textualiter legere ” ; in other words, we should like to see 
these three years devoted to a running exposition of the 
whole Bible with its history and its doctrines. In this way 
the students would, as P. Denifle expresses it, “ have the 
chance of familiarising themselves with the whole Bible, 
and this knowledge of the sacred text would prepare them 
for understanding the Sentences,” 7.e., theology. And not 
only would it prepare them for theology, it would fit them 
for the exegetical classes to be given later ; everyone who has 
attempted to give the exegesis of the New Testament will 
sympathise with the professor who, when asked to devote 
a year to an examination of the Synoptic Problem, said : 
What is the good? The men do not even know the Gospels ! 
And if students are ignorant of the New Testament they 
will certainly be ignorant of the Old. We have called this 
three years’ work “a running commentary,” for it is in no 
sense exegesis, it is simply meant to familiarise students 
with the Bible and, incidentally, with Bible problems. No 
recondite questions need be broached; but, as book after 
book passes under review, its divisions, its contents, its 
author, its probable date, etc., may all be touched upon, and 
that in such a way as to interest the student; there is no 
need to weary him with a mass of details which he can 
neither appreciate nor digest. Then, when he passes from 
Philosophy and Apologetics to Theology, and has acquired 
a fair grounding in Hebrew and Greek, the questions com- 
prised under the heading “ General Introduction” can be 
treated, and thoroughly appreciated, in one year, viz., the 
first year of Theology. 

But now we approach a knotty question: How many 
classes of Biblical study can we find room for in the four 
years devoted to theology? It should not be impossible to 
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have two a week for the Old and two a week for the New 
Testament. In this case, when in the first year of Theolo 
two classes a week are being given to the “ General Intro- 
duction ”—as shown above, two classes a week could also 
be given to New Testament exegesis, and by preference one 
of the Synoptic Gospels should be taken. In the second 
year’s Theology the New Testament exegesis would con- 
tinue, the Acts of the Apostles, for example, might be 
profitably given as a preparation for a later study of the 
Epistles; and in this second year the exegesis of the Old 
Testament could be given. And, as we have already tried 
to show, this Old Testament exegesis should be a very 
different thing from that of the New; it should be rather an 
introduction to critical and scientific methods than a 
detailed study of any one Book; indeed, it will not be neces- 
sary todo more than examine several selected passages from 
different portions of the Bible. In the third year the New 
Testament exegesis would continue, but instead of exegesis 
of the Old Testament the student would be introduced to 
Old Testament theology, and this course would continue 
over into the fourth year in which, too, New Testament 
theology would be given instead of exegesis. 

And the course thus outlined involves no addition to the 
Biblical classes already given. But it systematises them, 
for it makes them all work for one end, viz., theology. Its 
immediate object, be it noted, is not the formation of 
Biblical experts but of professors of theology who shall no 
longer be fully equipped in one line only, but who, while 
fully possessing their theology, shall also have a sound 
knowledge of that which constitutes the basis upon which 
their theological edifice is built. It is only when some such 
system as this is in force, and is producing fruits, that the 
present state of strain will cease. But then it will cease 
of itself, for theologians will have a basis of Biblical know- 
ledge corresponding to the basis of theological knowledge 
which is so rightly demanded of the Biblical Professor. 
And the scheme thus sketched has another feature to 
recommend it. It must be conceded that the Biblical 
courses hitherto given do not, as a rule, make for the forma- 
tion of Biblical Professors; a student who passes from his 
theological course to the Roman Institut Biblique, for 
example, or to the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem, finds that 
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if he has not got a great deal to unlearn, as is probably the 
case, he is yet lamentably deficient in elementary training. 
But the course we have proposed will obviate this 
difficulty—at least to a large extent, for the student who is 
destined for a Biblical i vag egg will have acquired a 
solid knowledge of the Bible, he will know Hebrew fairly 
well, and he will have been initiated into the principles of 
scientific exegesis ; moreover, he will have seen two or three 
Books of the New Testament carefully examined in class. 
And his theology, too, will have been formed.concomitantly 
with a study of the Bible itself. 
HucH Pope, O.P. 


Collegio Angelico, Rome. 
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Reform of the Breviary. 


THe new laws of the Breviary contained in the Bull 
“Divino afflatu” become obligatory on and from the first 
day of the New Year. That the obligation of their 
observance is grave and binds all (and only those) who are 
committed to the Roman Breviary, is clearly indicated by 
PiusX. “. . . Fromthatday' . . . Wecommand 
that the new order of the Psalter, as We have approved it. 
together with its rules and rubrics which We have ordered 
to be published by the Vatican press, is to be exactly 
observed by each and all who by obligation or by custom 
perform the Canonical Hours according to the Roman 
Breviary published by Pius V. . . .” That the follow- 
ing of the old order of the Breviary is prohibited and will 
no longer satisfy the obligation of the daily Office, is also 
evident in the words of the Constitution : 

“We proclaim the penalties appointed by law against 
those who neglect their duty of daily performing the 
Canonical Hours, who indeed are to know that they will 
not satisfy that serious obligation unless they follow this 
our order of the Psalter.” 

The new Psalter was duly published by the Vatican press 
and may be had either as a separate booklet or incorporated 
in the new editions of the Roman Breviary. In its con- 
struction and in the distribution of the psalmody, it differs 
much from the Roman Breviary hitherto in use. The 
Ordinarium in the beginning of the book, containing the 
unchangeable parts of the several Hours and the assign- 
ment of proper psalms to all the Canonical Hours in each 
Feria, are distinct departures from the Tridentine 
Breviary and, though unquestionably tending to simplicity 
of arrangement, will have for many, accustomed to the old 
order, some of the initial difficulty and irksomeness peculiar 
to all imposed novelties. _ Many who have come to that 
point in life when every divergence from the beaten path 
is disagreeable, will feel the wrench from the much-loved 
companions of their years of missionary labourand, mayhap, 


'Jan. Ist, 1913. 
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with a sigh, will lay on the shelf the old finger-stained 
relics with whose every page they thought themselves 
familiar, whose very rents and blemishes served but to 
endear. ‘They should not forget, however, that Pius X. in 
framing the new laws was mindful of their difficulties, that 
his own experience of the missionary priest’s life was, as 
he tells us,* a guide to his reforms, and that, moreover, the 
purport and effect of his legislation are not to add fresh 
burdens to their declining years but rather to ensure famili- 
arity with certain portions—and these the most inspiring— 
of these same old Breviaries, hitherto unknown or but sadly 
provided for. Toothers not so familiar withtheold Breviary, 
the simplicity,’ symmetry and sequence of the new Psalter 
will at once appeal, while the variety, beauty and order of 
the divine psalmody as therein distributed must be for all 
a refreshing antidote to the weariness and monotony of an 
almost uniform repetition. “The soul, says St. Basil, 
often grows weary, I know not how, of uniformity, and 
while present is yet away; but when the psalmody and 
chant are changed and varied in each of the Hours its 
fervour is renewed and its attention is restored.”* This is 
the crowning feature of the new legislation, the restoration 
to its place of dignity of the Book of Psalms, which is the 
foundation and mainstay of the whole liturgical edifice. 
Pius X., in the “motu proprio”’ on Gregorian chant, at the 
very beginning of his Pontificate, had already sounded the 
note of a return to the ancient usages of the Church. He 
has struck a similar chord in the legislation of the “ Divino 
afflatu,” for in it he has revived one of the most ancient and 
historical features in the constitution of the Divine Office. 
The weekly recitation of the whole Psaltery was provided 
for in the old monastic office of St. Benedict*® (480-543), it 
was adhered to in the Roman Office adopted by Gregory the 
Great’ (590-604), it was a characteristic of the Office in 

2 vid. Bull ‘‘ Divino afflatu.”’ 

’The rubrics of the new Psalter are a triumph of clearness and 
simplicity. 

4 Quoted in the ‘* Divino afflatu.”’ 

5 22nd Nov., 1903. 

® Regula, c, xviii. vid. Battifol, Hist. Rom. Breviary, pp. 77, 325; 
Burton and Myers, The New Psalter and its Use, p. 17. 

7 vid. Baumer, ‘ Hist du Bréviaire,’ t.1., p. 355-362 (French Ed.); 
Baudot, The Roman Breviary (Eng. Tran.), p. 65, 
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the days of Charlemagne,* it was preserved® substantially 
through the succeeding centuries, and recognised in the 
Office Books of Gregory VII.’° (1073-1085), it was 
restored ** and reinforced as far as the conditions” 
of the time would permit in the Breviary of Pius V. (1566- 
1572), and if it has since ceased to predominate in the 
Roman Office, the change must be attributed to other 
reasons than any lack of interest or effort on the part of 
the Holy See. The Commission’ appointed by Benedict 
XIV. (1740-1758) which deliberated for many years, the 
representations from the various Catholic countries sought 
for and obtained by the Vatican Council, and recently the 
Historico-Liturgical Commission (1902) appointed by Leo 
XIII.,’* with Mgr. Duschesne as its President, each and all 
are evidence of the abiding interest manifested in this 
question by the Holy See and of the unceasing anxiety of 
successive Popes to check the inroads on the Feria! Office 
and restore the weekly, or at least the frequent, recitation 
of the Psaltery. The Commission appointed by Pius X., 
and the consequent reformation of the old Psaltery 
are only the culmination of many previous efforts, 
though unsuccessful, of a similar kind. They have 
succeeded where their predecessors failed, but they have 
had before them all the results of former investigation. 

The reforms effected in the “Divino afflatu” have, therefore, 
an historical interest, and their publication is bound to give 
a new impetus to the study of the history of the Breviary. 
The preamble to the new laws is largely historical, for 
Pius X. claims his reforms—and rightly so—to be a return 
to, a restoration of the ancient and traditional form of the 
Divine Office. The study of these reforms will suggest 
comparisons, the peculiarity of the arrangement of the New 

* Battifol, p. 77. Baudot, p. 87. 

* The Feast Offices were said in addition to the Ferial—not supplant- 
ing it. 

1° vid. Battifol, p. 129. Baumer, t.11., p. 3. (These two differ 
somewhat regarding the nature of the reforms introduced by Gregory 
VII.) 

1 The Breviaries of the Curia, owing to the peculiar conditions under 
which the Popes lived, introduced many changes into the Divine Office. 

'? The chief difficulty was the increased Calendar of the Saints. 

18 vid. Battifol, pp. (236-283). Baumer, t.II., pp. (372-401). 

4 Baumer, t.I]., p. 419. Battifol, p. 302. 
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Psalter will recall the names and invite the examination 
of old Breviaries long since abolished or condemned, and 
the whole subject will form an interesting chapter in the 
history of the Breviary. Such a chapter is indeed supplied 
us in the new and enlarged edition of Mgr. Battifol’s excel- 
lent “History of the Roman Breviary,” the English 
version ‘° of which has been forwarded to us for review. 
Since the first edition of this work in 1892, Mgr. Battifol 
has been doing valuable research work in other fields, 
particularly in the elucidation of many knotty problems in 
early Church organization. During those twenty years, 
however, as he tells us, he did not lose sight of his favourite 
study of the Breviary, and the preparation alone of this 
new edition '* has had his attention for the past seven years. 
In it, therefore, we have the results of his increased know- 
ledge and matured experience. Some statements of the old 
edition he felt bound to amend, others to supplement, and a 
few chapters he has entirely recast. Asa result we have a 
book entirely worthy of its distinguished author, and we 
have pleasure in recommending it as a standard work on 
the history of the Breviary, easily the best and most 
reliable we know of in the English’? language. The 
chapter of greatest interest to us, as it. will be to all at the 
present time, is the concluding one on the “ New Psalter,’ 
giving an account of the nature and bearing of the reforms 
of Pius X. To this chapter, or rather should we say, to the 
whole of Mgr. Battifol’s charming book, we are indebted 
for the suggestion to write this paper, and for many of the 
ideas contained in it. 

The Commission appointed by Pius X., with Mgr. P. La 
Fontaine, Secretary of the Congregation of Rites, as Presi- 
dent, had a difficult task proposed to them. They were to 
make provision, as far as possible, for the weekly recitation 
of the Psaltery, the annual reading of the Bible and equal- 


1S History of the Roman Breviary. By Mgr. Pierre Battifol, Litt.D. 
Translated by Atwell M. Y. Baylay, M.A. From the third French 
edition. With a new Chapter on the Decree of Pius X. London: 
Longmans Green and Co., 1912. 

16The Third French edition, of which this igs a Translation, was 
already reviewed in THe Irtsa THeo. QuarTeRLy, April, 1911. 

‘7 Mr. Baylay, the Translator (himself a distinguished liturgist) has 
done his work well, preserving as far as possible the charm and easy 
flow of the original, and adding many valuable footnotes of his own. 
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izing of the daily Offices, and at the same time not to lay 
themselves open to the charges of diminishing the cultus of 
the Saints or of increasing the onus diei of the clergy. They 
had before them the results of many previous attempts in 
the same direction, all of which had failed because they 
laboured under some serious defect. Two Breviaries, 
especially, fully fashioned and complete, but long ago con. 
signed to oblivion, we think they must have had before 
them, for the resemblances between them and the new 
Psalter are so striking and so real that any other explana- 
tion is hardly tenable. These are the Breviarium “ Sanctae 
Crucis ” of Quignonez** and the so-called “Paris Breviary.” 
The matter is so interesting that I make no apology for 
going into it in some detail. 

The Breviary of Cardinal Quignonez, a Spaniard, was 
compiled at the request of Clement VII. (1523-34), and 
published with the approbation’ of Paul III. in 1536. In 
justice to the author of this Breviary, and before we pass 
any criticism on it, we should state that he was influenced 
by the highest motives, and only undertook the work at the 
urgent request of the Pope, that he put it forward at first 
tentatively and with a view to elicit discussion on its 
merits, and that he intended it merely for the private 
recitation of the Office and as a remedy against the growing 
tendency of his time to neglect the obligation of the Office 
altogether. With regard to its approbation by Paul IITI., 
it should also be stated that it received only a “ domestic ” 
approval, and that priests, accordingly, were not at liberty 
to use it without obtaining the Pope’s further permission. 
We think it well to premise those things, as otherwise the 
sanction accorded to this extraordinary production and its 
speedy condemnation might not seem easy to be reconciled. 
Now what was the constitution of this Breviary! 
Quignonez, in effecting his reforms, had three ends before 
his mind, viz., the equalizing and simplifying of the daily 
Offices, the lightening of the burden of the clergy, and the 
weekly recitation of the Psaltery; and let me say at once 


'® He took his title from the basilica of ‘ Sancta Croce,’ in Gerusa- 
lemme, and hence the name of his Breviary. 

'?For an account of this Breviary see Battifol (184-191), Baudot 
(125-132), Baumer, t.1I, (182-149.) Article entitled Breviary, by Dom 
Cabrol, Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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that in the mere attainment of them he was admirably 
successful. But unfortunately the ends were secured by 
way of revolution rather than by reform. The whole form 
of the Divine Office was essentially changed. The hour of 
Matins in every Office was reduced to one Nocturn; each 
Canonical Hour had three psalms, varying from day to 
day, the length of some being compensated for by the short- 
ness of others; all distinction of festivals disappeared; the 
only essentially variable parts of the Office were the Invi- 
tatory, the Hymns at Matins, Lauds and Vespers, the Third 
Lesson and the Collect; the psalms were unchangeable, the 
selection depending solely on the Feria; everything else, 
Versicles, great and little, responses, chapters, were swept 
away.’’ It thus broke off essentially from the traditional 
form of the Roman Office, and the wonder to us is how it 
ever received even a moment’s toleration from the Holy See. 
After enjoying a brief but chequered popularity for about 
thirty years it was finally suppressed by Pius V. in 1568. 

The principle of distributing the psalms over the various 
Canonical Hours and the equalizing of the daily Offices are, 
as we shall see, its chief interest for us in view of the 
arrangement of the new Psalter. 

The Paris Breviary,”' the first edition of which appeared 
in 1736, was published by Charles de Vintemille, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. At the time of its publication the spirit 
of Jansenism was rampant in the French Church, and 
Father Vigier, an Oratorian, to whom the work of its com- 
= was entrusted, was said to be a suspect of the 

eresv. In the hands of such a man, the Roman Breviary, 
as one might expect, underwent drastic modifications. The 
chief aims alleged, and apparently intended by the authors 
of the new Breviary, were the predominance of the Sunday 
and Ferial Offices, and the distribution of the Psaltery so 
as to ensure its weekly recitation; and had they not in 
securing those aims departed from the traditional ordo 
psallendi of the Roman Office and allowed their Jansenistic 
leanings to mar the excellence of their work, we should 
gladly credit them with a fair measure of success. But un- 
fortunately their Breviary laboured under those irremedi- 

2° Even Antiphons were omitted in first edition (1535). 

21 For account of this Breviary, vid. Battifol, p. 240-246. Baumer, 
t.II., p. 331. Baudot, 197-204. 
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able defects, and though it might be tolerated it could never 
become the official Breviary of the Catholic Church. 

How did it secure the ends proposed? The Matins of 
the Sunday and Ferial Offices were each reduced to nine 
psalms; the Sunday Office gave place caly “to festivals of 
the very highest degree of solemnity ”; the Ferial Offices of 
Lent were always said except on days of abstinence from 
servile work ; the psalms of the Feria were said on all Feasts 
of and below the rank of Lower double; proper psalms were 
assigned not only to each Feria but to each of the Canonical 
Hours of the Office; the Calendar of the Saints was 
arbitrarily reduced, and, finally, the lessons and the 
hymnal subjected to a hyper-criticism. 

The source from which this Breviary emanated was at 
first, naturally, a bar to its popularity. Eventually, how- 
ever, it was adopted by most of the dioceses of France, and 
it continued in use down to the middle of the last century. 
Mainly through the influence of Dom Guéranger, Abbot of 
Solésmes,** who strenuously advocated the adoption of the 
Roman Breviary, it then lost ground and was finally 
abolished by Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, in 1873. Its 
special interest for us, in view of the Constitution of 
Pius X., is the weekly distribution of the Psalter, the equal- 
izing of the Sunday, Ferial and Festive Matins, and the 
elevation of the Sunday and Ferial Offices. 

Let us now turn to the Psalter of Pius X. and see briefly, 
by way of comparison, how far the members of the Commis- 
sion have been successful in securing the various objects 
which they proposed to themselves in their reform of the 
Roman Breviary. 

(a.) The weekly recitation of the Psaltery. Two reforms 
of the new legislation decidedly tend in this direction, viz., 
the shortening of the Sunday and Ferial Offices and the 
curtailment of the privilege of proper psalms to various 
classes of feasts. The reduction of the Ferial and Sunday 
Matins to nine psalms was also a characteristic of the Paris 
Breviary, while the distribution of proper psalms over each 
of the Canonical Hours and the divisions of the longer 
psalms are peculiar to all three Breviaries. The new laws 
prescribe the Ferial psalms for all Offices of lesser rank than 


22 Institutions Lilurgiques. 8 vols. 
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Double of 2nd Class, with certain clearly-defined excep- 
tions. The lesser Sundays’ Offices take precedence of all 
Offices of Saints less than Doubles of 2nd Class. Finally, 
the restriction of the right of transference of Feasts to 
Doubles of 1st and 2nd Class and the withdrawal of the 
privilege of saying —— Votive Offices on certain days 
conceded by Leo XIII. (1883), will afford greater freedom 
to the Ferial Office and increase the number of days on which 
it will be said. The effect of all, if not absolutely securing 
the desired end, owing to the appointment of proper psalms 
to special Festivals—a provision very happily retained— 
will mean at least the frequent recitation of the whole Book 
of Psalms. Mgr. Battifol states** that as a result of the 
“ Divino afflatu” the average Ordo should contain about 
200 Offices, in which the psalms will be from the Feria (or 
the Sunday), as against 150 with the psalms from the Feast. 

(b.) The annual reading of the Bible. The reforms 
having this for their object are almost co-extensive with 
those for the recitation of the Psaltery, and the result, 
aecordingly, will be in like proportion. In Quignonez 
Breviary the Scripture occurring was invariably read, the 
first lesson being from the Old Testament, the second from 
the New Testament, and the third from the life of the Saint 
or a homily on the Gospel of the day. 

(c.) Equalizing of the daily Offices. In the attainment 
of this end we think the Commission has achieved its 
greatest measure of success, and the resulting symmetry 
and harmony is a most attractive feature of the New Psalter. 
The great objection to the old order was the inordinate 
length of the Sunday and Ferial Offices as compared with 
the Festive Office, the Matins of Sunday being allotted 18 
psalms and 9 lessons, the Matins of the Feria 12 long 
psalms and 3 lessons, and the Festal Office 9 psalms 
and 9 lessons. Quignonez, as we saw, solved the difficulty 
by reducing the Matins of every Office to 3 psalms and 3 
lessons, the guiding principle in the selection of the psalms 
being solely the haphazard one of compensation. The Paris 
Breviary had solved it by appointing 9 psalms to the Matins 
of every Office, but unfortunately grouping the psalms in an 


23 p. 320. 
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arbitrary way altogether foreign to the traditional arrange- 
ment of the Roman Breviary. Hitherto such solutions of 
the difficulty received scant courtesy from the Holy See. 
The ordo psallendi of the Roman Breviary was precisely 
that prescribed by Pius V.; it was identical with the order 
restored and promulgated by Gregory VII.,** which in turn, 
as Mgr. Battifol maintains, was exactly similar to the 
order prevailing in the days of Charlemagne.*® Some 
members of the Commission appointed by Benedict XIV. 
mooted the idea of a change in this matter, but the Pope 
would not hear of it, and “it was unanimously agreed that 
the Roman distribution of the Psalter was ancient and 
must not be abandoned.”* If.the Commission appointed 
by Pius X. has thought well to interfere with it, we are 
pleased to think it was done as the only feasible solution of 
the difficulty confronting them and only to the extent 
required for the adequate solution of the difficulty. The 
new Psalter assigns 9 psalms to the Matins of every Office, 
as was prescribed in the Paris Breviary, but, unlike the 
latter, the old numerical order of the psalms is as far as 
possible maintained. The equalizing of the daily Offices 
follows as a matter of course, and the long-standing objec- 
tion to the Sunday and Ferial Offices is thereby removed. 
An analysis*’ of the psalms of the different Offices in the 
new order discloses the following satisfactory result— 
average Ferial Office 359 verses, Sunday Office 420 verses, 
shortest Feast Office (Con. non. Pont) in the old Breviary 
404 verses. 

(d.) The cultus of the Saints. The Breviary of 
Quignonez, as we saw, recognised no distinction of dignity 
between the festivals of the Church. The psalms in all 
Offices were from the Feria; the celebration of the Feast 
was little more than what we should style “ commemoration 
with 9th lesson,” and even the solitary lesson of the 
Saint retained was shorn of everything approaching the 
Supernatural. Similarly the Paris Breviary was notably 
lacking in its reverence for the Saints. The “ new criti- 

*4 Battifol, p. 130. 

*°Tb., p. 99. 

6 Tb., p. 250. 

*7 vid. American Ecc. Review, April, 1912. 
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cism” under whose egis it was composed, subjected the 
legends of the Saints to a most severe analysis. Anything 
which did not tally with the Gallican and Jansenistic 
spirit of the composers was rigidly excluded. The 
hymnal** of the Roman Breviary was revised and “ embel- 
lished ” by Charles Coffin, a layman and a Jansenist of the 
most objectionable type. The Calendar of the Saints was 
substantially curtailed, and the dignity of several Saints’ 
feasts unmeaningly reduced. The absence** from the “ new 
Calendar” of the Feast of Gregory VII., because the 
recorded story of his life did not, forsooth, harmonize with 
their “principles,” is a sufficient commentary on the 
critical spirit animating the new reformers. 

How widely different is the character of the legislation 
of Pius X. Herein there is no removal of any Saint’s Office 
from the Calendar, there is no lowering of the dignity 
accorded to the feasts of the Saints nor any appreciable 
curtailment of the privileges granted for their proper cele- 
bration. The restriction of the right of Transference may 
indeed result in a multiplication of Feast Offices on certain 
days, but even then ample provision is made for their due 
commemoration. The higher festivals still retain their right 
of proper psalmody, as in the old order, and if the psalms of 
Feasts of lower rank must henceforth come from the Feria, 
and if their celebration is no longer allowed to usurp the 
place of the Sunday Office, it is only in execution of the 
designs of Pius X. to restore the dignity of the Sunday and 
secure the weekly recitation of the Psaltery, and cannot be 
truly said to be a diminution of reverence for the Saints. 

(e.) The onus diei of the priests. In point of brevity 
the Breviarium “Sanctae Crucis” easily takes pre- 
cedence over the other two. It was essentially, as the 
author of the Life of St. Francis Xavier calls it,*® “the 


28 Battifol, Pp. 242. 


2° y. Baudot, p. 203. ‘ Until the end of the 18th century France 
took no part in the cultus offered by the world to the memory of St. 
Gregory VII.”’ 

8° vid. Battifol, p. 180, who says, however, in this connection,—** but 
from busy people it passed into the hands of canons who are commonly 
regarded as being people of leisure, and in Spain it was introduced into 
the choirs of several cathedrals; so that from private recitation it passed 
into public and solemn celebration.’’ 
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breviary of busy people.” This was one of the objects of its 

formation, and if it did not adopt revolutionary measures 

to secure it, its brevity might have ensured it an enduring 

popularity. The Paris Breviary and the New Psalter 

have an equal number of gee appointed to the different 
e 


Offices, and approximately the same number of divided 
psalms, so that on the score of brevity, there is no room for 
distinction. As compared, however, with our old Brevi- 
aries, the New Psalter brings a decided change, and from 
this point of view admirably secures the designs of Pius X. 
The relative lengths of the Sunday and Ferial Offices 
(already given) which become so frequent in the new ordo, 
as compared with the shortest Saint’s Office of the old 
Breviary, sufficiently indicate the importance of the change. 
The missionary priest, weary from the labours of the day, 
will have no more long Sunday Offices; the vision of the 
Office “ De ea” in the new ordo need cause no further alarm; 
in fact, in point of brevity the Ferial Office now easily 
holds the record, being shorter than the Feast Office 
by six lessons. The New Ferial and Sunday Offices will, 
therefore, be availed of everywhere with alacrity; the onus 
diet of the clergy will be thereby diminished, and the 
expressed intentions of our Holy Father, in ordering the 
new legislation, bid fair to be fully realized. 

In instituting the foregoing comparison, needless to say, 
we have had no intention of belittling the work of the Com- 
mission nor of minimising the importance of the splendid 
results so far achieved in its efforts at reform. The com- 
parison, brief and imperfect though it be, has rather proved 
to be a contrast, for it has served to bring out in clearer 
perspective the superiority of the new legislation over pre- 
vious attempts, in effecting a great and much-needed 
reform, and at the same time not departing appreciably 
from the traditional and sacred form of the Divine Office. 
“We, therefore,” with Mgr. Battifol, “hail it with joy for 
what it has preserved, what it has restored, and what it 
promises.”** Our Holy Father tells us that the “ Divino 
affiatu” is but “the first step towards the reform of the 
Roman Breviary and the Missal.” The further legislation 


*I p. 830. 
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may be slow’? in coming, for the work*’ undertaken is 
arduous and the difficulties many and extreme, but none the 
less it shall be everywhere eagerly awaited and, we have no 
doubt, joyfully received. 

Matacuy Eaton. 


52 A recent document of Congregation of Rites (dated 15th May, 
1912), states that it may take thirty years. 

38 The reforms likely to occupy the immediate attention of the Com- 
mission are given us by Piacenza in his recent work—In Constitu- 
tionem * Divino afflatu,’ p. 27:—(1) Reform of Calendar, (2) revision 
of historical lessons, (3) revision of homiletic lessons, (4) remodelling 
of general rubrics, and (5) the formation of a Common of many con- 
fessors and a Common of many hoiy women, to suit the multiplication 
of feasts on the same day, 











Personal Character of Cuther. 


Tue completion of the Life of Luther, by the eminent 
Jesuit historian, Father Grisar, marks a new epoch in the 
study of the beginnings of the movement of which Luther 
was the central figure. Few men of his own or any other 
time have received so much attention at the hands of 
students of history as Luther has received, and about fewer 
still have so widely divergent views been expressed. His 
friends insist that he was a model of virtue, in every way 
worthy of his position as a religious reformer, while his 
opponents, both Catholic and Zwinglian, denounced him 
even in his own day as a trickster and a cheat. Father 
Grisar did not allow himself to be influenced by the judg- 
ments of either party. His aim was to give an impartial 
account of Luther’s life, of his personal religious develop- 
ment, of his methods and writings, and of the great 
religious rebellion in which he played such a prominent 
part. Every document that was not perfectly authenti- 
cated was set aside, every statement of his adversaries was 
scrutinised with the greatest care, and, as a result, we have 
as reliable an account of Luther as we are likely ever to 
get. 

From this study it is abundantly clear that Luther was a 
man of great practical ability, a clever writer and a first- 
rate orator, with a good knowledge of human nature and of 
the trend of the world in his own time, and capable of 
taking advantage of everything that favoured his own 
schemes and of yoking to his own chariot all the forces that 
were then at work against the Catholic Church. But it is 
equally clear that Luther had very few of the qualifications 
that we might expect to find in a religious reformer. From 
his very earliest days, as a professor at Wittenberg, he was 
remarkable for his violent temper, for his exaggerated 
statements, and for his abusive denunciations of his 
opponents ; nor did these faults disappear during the stormy 


‘Luther, von Hartmann Grisar. 8 Bande. Herder, Freiburg and 
London. Price, paper, 45/-. Buckram, 50/-. Half parchment, 53/-. 
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days that followed the publication of his Theses against 
Indulgences. We need not refer to the language he em- 
ployed against the Pope, against Catholic practices, and 
against his Catholic opponents. To illustrate this side of 
his character it will suffice to quote a few of the many 
epithets applied to Henry VIII. when the latter dared to 
attack his doctrines on the Sacraments. Henry was 
denounced as a crowned ass, a crazy scoundrel, the excre- 
ment of swine, more foolish than a clown, a clumsy ass, a 
Thomistic pig, an empty husk, a man who would like to read 
the psalter when he was suited only to be a sack bearer, the 
chosen work of the devil, an empty block, etc. Similarly 
his former associate, Carlstadt, was abused and driven out 
of Saxony because he had dared to disagree with him, and 
the news of the death of Zwingli was hailed by Luther as a 
blessing of Providence. No wonder that Carlstadt speaks 
of the flood of invective abuse, calumny and suspicion that 
flows from Luther’s pen or that Zwingli refers to his lies 
and falsifications. 

Even in his own day very serious charges were made 
against Luther principally in regard to his moral character, 
his want of moderation in the use of drink, and his utter 
disregard of truth. As a student at the University we 
know nothing of his life. Probably he was no worse and no 
better than his contemporaries in a university town, which 
he describes himself as a “beer-house” and a “hostel of 
immorality.” During his life as a monk nothing can be 
proved against him, except what may be inferred from his 
own statements about the strength of concupiscence and the 
moral impossibility of observing celibacy and the vows of 
chastity. These statements are exceedingly strong, im- 
plying that a man with vows of chastity could not live 
without sin, and it is inferred, not without reason, that 
were his own life before his marriage blameless, he could 
never have arrived at such sweeping conclusions. 

During his stay at Worms (1521) charges of leading a 
drunken and dissolute life were made against him, but in 
the difficult circumstances in which he found himself during 
these days, it is impossible to believe that Luther would be 
so wanting in prudence and tact as to give way to these 
crimes even if there were no other motives to restrain him. 
His letters from Wartburg containing such expressions as 
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“Carnis meae indomitae uror magnis ignibus” “tentationes 
carnis,” “homo sum expositus et involutus societati crapulae 
titillationi negligentiae aliisque molestiis,’ are very 
suspicious, as is also his reference to the wife of the guar- 
dian of Wartburg spending a night in his room. His 
opponents of the more advanced reform party hint openly 
at the same thing when they charge him with neglecting to 
denounce prostitution among his colleagues, and of replying 
to those who exhorted him to denounce such crimes by point- 
ing out that “we cannot be angels.” Thomas Munzer 
speaks of him ironically at this period as the “ Virgin 
Martin ” and the “ chaste Babylonian virgin” who seeks to 
win allies by writing against celibacy, but who has no word 
of denunciation for the immorality of his friends. The 
most damaging witness against him at this period of his 
life is undoubtedly his former supporter, the Count of 
Mansfield who, writing to a friend, states (1522) that he 
was on Luther’s side at the Diet of Worms, but since that 
he had discovered that “ Luther is a mere knave who drinks 
hard, is fond of the company of good-looking women, plays 
the lute, and generally leads a wanton life.” Wherefore, 
he adds, he had returned to the Catholic Church. About 
the same time there is evidence that ugly rumours about his 
moral conduct had reached the Austrian Court, and that 
even his associate, Fabri, was growing alarmed at his 
failure to attack the flagrant immorality of his supporters, 
and complained of the difficulty created for himself and 
his friends by Luther’s conduct. 

After his attacks on celibacy and vows had succeeded in 
emptying many of the convents, a great number of the ex- 
nuns made their way to Wittenberg, and Luther gave 
himself up for a time almost entirely to their company. 
Even Melancthon was alarmed at his course of conduct. 
Writing to a friend, half in blame and half in apology for 
his hero, he declared that Luther was frivolous in the 
highest degree, too easy of approach, so that the nuns have 
entrapped him. Possibly, he continued, too much association 
with women has made him effeminate if it has not inflamed 
him, and he animadverted on his want of dignity, so that 
his friends were obliged often to reprove him for his 
buffoonery. With one of these nuns, Catharine Bora, 

‘Luther was identified in a very special manner. After 
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her flight from the convent Catharine carried on a love 
affair with a young nobleman of Nuremberg, Jerome 
Baumgartner, but he ended by marrying another. Then 
she became attached to Christian, the ex-King of Denmark, 
who presented her with a ring which she preserved for the 
rest of her life. In 1524 Luther warmly recommended to 
her Pastor Glatz as a most desirable husband, but she 
declared with energy that she would never marry anyone 
except Luther himself or his associate, Amsdorf. 

But Luther was not willing to marry. In a letter 
written in 1524 he denied all thoughts of taking a wife, 
though he spared no pains to encourage his friends to take 
such a step. One of these to whom he had given such advice 
replied by suggesting that Luther himself should set the 
example. In his response, which is couched in a tone of 
banter, Luther speaks of himself as being an amator 
famosus, of his having “tres simul uxores,” and towards 
the end he uses a very doubtful expression, to say the least 
of it, “ misceor feminis.” Granted that the letter is but a 
joke, it is, nevertheless, a joke that comes badly from a 
religious reformer. Despite his denial of all intention of 
marrying, Luther suddenly changed his mind, and without 
any warning to his friends he took as his wife Catharine 
Bora. The main reason that induced him to take this step 
was undoubtedly the wish to put an end to ugly rumours 
that were in circulation. His friends, especially Melanc- 
thon, were pained by the news of Luther's marriage, but 
Melancthon endeavoured to console himself with the hope 
that his marriage might make him abandon “his 
buffoonery.” 

In his sermons on marriage, and in his attacks on celibacy 
and vows of chastity, Luther’s freedom of speech passes all 
bounds. When due allowance is made for the customs 
of the time, it is difficult to understand how any man could 
permit himself to refer to the relations of the sexes in the 
tone in which Luther referred to them in his sermons and 
private letters. For obvious reasons we forbear to give 
citations in proof of this view. But, perhaps, it is in his 
T able-Talk that Luther reached his lowest level. For years 
his supporters were accustomed to quote the many beautiful 
ideas to be found scattered like gems through these conver- 
sations with his friends, but once complete editions were 
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published and once critics of Luther began to utilise these 
most damaging materials, the cry was raised that the Table- 
Talk was not a historical document that should be brought 
forward in evidence against Luther. As a matter of fact, 
it is a historical document of first-rate authority and im- 
portance. It affords us a glimpse of Luther as he was among 
his intimate associates and friends. Many of the stories 
given were written as they were spoken by Luther, and with 
his full knowledge and consent. He knew that his friends 
were compiling such a memoir, and, therefore, it cannot be 
pleaded on his behalf that he was taken unawares. 

Again, for very obvious reasons we cannot treat this 
subject in detail by selecting some of the specimen conver- 
sations of this would-be religious reformer. They can be 
found in the chapter devoted by Father Grisar to this 
unsavoury subject. Suffice it to say, that many of them are 
of the filthiest kind unrelieved by even a spark of humour. 
This fact was recognised in his own day by both friends 
and foes. Sir Thomas More is not far off the mark when he 
says: “Nihil habet in ore (Lutherus) praeter latrinas 
merdas, stercora quibus foedius et spurcius quam ullus 
unquam scurra scurratur. Si pergat scurrilitate ludere nec 
aliud in ore gestare quam sentinas cloacas latrinas merdas 
stercora faciant quod volent alii nos ex tempore capiemus 
consilium velimusque sec bacchantem . . . cum suis 
merdis et stercoribus cacantem cacatumque relinquere.’ 
Henry Bullinger, a disciple of Zwingli, referring to a 
pamphlet published by Luther, declares that the pamphlet 
is so full of the devil, of unchristian invective, of unchaste, 
dissolute, and unclean speech, of anger, of knavery, of rage 
and fury, that whoever reads it will be astonished that an 
old and respectable man could not bridle himself. — 
An associate of Luther, John Agricola, who quarrelled 
with him about certain doctrines, denounced Luther’s attack 
on him as “ full of lies,” and described the people of Witten- 
berg, Luther’s special disciples, as “ Sodomites,” and their 
city, Wittenberg, as “ Sodom’s sister.” 

Luther’s views on marriage are decidedly interesting. In 
one of his sermons on marriage, a revised edition of which 
was published by him in 1522, he announced the strange 
doctrine that if a wife stubbornly refuse to fulfil her 
marriage obligations the marriage tie is broken and the 
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husband ought to threaten her; “if you will not, let the 
maid come.” He ought to take to himself an Esther and let 
Vasthi go as did King Assuerus. In this case the husband 
might marry again. Furthermore, if one of the married 
parties goes away, or if he is not willing that his partner 
should live as a Christian, or if either husband or wife be 
physically incapable of fulfilling the marriage obligations, 
the marriage tie is broken and a new marriage may be 
arranged. About the marriage of a deceased brother’s wife 
he changed his opinions. In 1531 he thought such a union 
a lawful union, and he regarded, therefore, the marriage of 
Henry VIII. to Catharine of Aragon as a valid marriage; 
but five years later, by taking into account only the texts of 
Scripture which seemed to tell against such a marriage, he 
concluded that marriage with a deceased brother’s wife was 
not lawful and might be set aside asnull. Again, if ahusband 
for any reason, as, for example, anger or displeasure, leave 
his wife and refuse to be reconciled, then the wife may pro- 
ceed to a new marriage, for such a husband is in reality a 
heathen and his case is covered by the Pauline privilege. 
Similarly, he considered that in certain cases polygamy is 
not sinful. In 1524, when consulted in a case of conscience 
by one of his followers, he replied that polygamy was not un- 
lawful, that he could not, however, recommend it, but the man 
might go on provided he could settle his conscience with his 
spiritual adviser. In 1531 he was willing to recommend 
polygamy to Henry VIII. as a way out of his difficulties, 
and in 1539 he agreed formally to allow Philip of Hesse to 
take a second wife. 

Another very serious charge made against Luther by all 
parties, even during his own life, is the charge of drunken- 
ness. It was made by the papal legate, Aleander, by his 
own former associate, the Count of Mansfield, and by two of 
the great leaders of the more advanced reform party, Ickel- 
samer and Thomas Munzer. Agricola, another of the same 
school, writes of Luther as a “drunken rake” over whom 
nobody has any influence for good except his wife, and he 
adds that he put aside his (Agricola’s) letters without 
giving them any attention, and finally read them of a morn- 
ing before the wine had taken his head. His own letters to 
his wife, in which he refers so often to his drinking bouts 
when away from home, an ugly incident narrated by 
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Melancthon with regard to an attack of illness, and the testi- 
mony of the doctor who took charge of Luther’s remains 
after death, would of themselves go far to show that he was 
anything but moderate in his use of wineand beer. The latter 
declared that his body showed signs of excessive indulgence 
in eating and drinking, and that he had consumed too much 
sweet foreign wine. 

Fortunately, however, we are not dependent in this 
matter on the testimony of his friends. Luther’s own words 
remove all possibility of dispute. In a letter to his wife, 
written from Weimar, in 1540, he says: “I eat like a 
Bohemian and I drink like a German. God be thanked, 
Amen.” Again in his Table-Talk he returns to the same 
subject : “ If God can forgive me for having tortured him 
with the celebration of Mass for twenty years, so also he 
can consider as good that I indulge in a good drink in his 
honour.” Apparently, he considered that he was justified 
on some occasions in indulging largely in wine or beer. If, 
for instance, he could not sleep at night, then, according 
to his intimate friend, Mathesius, he took a good drink; or 
if he heard bad news he believed that there was no better 
restorative than a “Pater Noster.”* Another excuse 
that he puts forward for a stout drink of beer is temptation 
from doubts and weakness of faith. “ When I am troubled 
with such thoughts,” he says, “I drink a stout drink of 
beer.” Melancthon, in similar circumstances, turned to 
astrology to ease his mind, but Luther considered that his 
own remedy was much more efiectiveand preferable. Finally, 
he considered that if a man worked hard, as he worked, he 
was justified now and again in indulging. Speaking of 
the miners and their habits of drunkenness, he declared it 
to be his opinion that “ they did not act rightly, but that if 
they worked hard all the rest of the week one must make 
some allowance for them on Saturdays and Sundays, and one 
must yield a little to the custom of the country. I goona 
carouse myself, but not everyone should imitate me, because 
not everyone has so much work to do as I have.” 

From all this it is evident that Luther considered that 
indulgence in drink was justified in certain circumstances. 
Indeed, he himself tells us that in one of his sermons at the 
Court he preached the doctrine that drunkenness might be 


*This refers to Luther’s special glass, 
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tolerated, but the habit of drunkenness cannot be excused. 
“ Ebrietas est ferenda sed ebriositas minime.” More than 
once Luther gave expression to the view that now and again 
“a good drink ” is permissible, but the habit of drinking to 
excess is not allowable. That such a theory is bad and 
dangerous can be attested by anyone who has had experi- 
ence of those addicted to drunkenness, because such men 
could bring forward one or other of Luther’s justifying 
causes on nearly every occasion of over-indulgence. 

In view of the constant attacks made by Protestant 
writers on the teaching of Catholic theologians regardinz 
mental reservations, it is interesting to consider for a 
moment Luther’s attitude towards lying. When Philip 
of Hesse forced Luther to agree to his taking a second wife 
by threats of seceding from him, Luther insisted that the 
second marriage should be kept secret. But the secret soon 
leaked out. The civil authorities began to make inquiries, 
and when Luther was questioned by Philip as to what he 
should reply, he advised him to deny boldly the second 
marriage. Such a response did not satisfy the prince, and 
a conference of Lutheran theologians was held at Eisenach 
to consider the situation. Luther attended the conference 
and endeavoured to overawe his opponents. He declared 
that Philip should answer “no” if questioned about his 
marriage, for there was no harm in “a good strong lie.” 
“A lie of necessity,” he added, “a useful lie,” and a 
“helpful lie” are not against God, because God will take 
them upon himself. One of the distinguished modern 
Lutheran theologians admits that “ Luther expressed views 
on truth which were not shared in by any Christian, and 
that in the most decided form he taught that circumstances 
could arise when it would be the duty of a Christian to lie.” 

Nor was Luther’s practice different from his theory. In 
the middle of December, 1518, he wrote to his friend Link 
that he believed that at the Roman Court reigned the real 
Antichrist foretold by St. Paul, and that he thought he 
could prove that he was worse than the Turk. On the 13th 
February, 1519, he wrote that he was thinking of attacking 
the “Roman serpent” if the Elector and the University would 
permit him; some days later he announced that he had long 
desired to attack the Roman Church for itserrors and for its 
corruption of the truth; and on the 13th March he wrote to 
Spalatin that he did not know if the Pope was Antichrist 
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or only his apostle. But when he was in conference with 
the papal representative, Karl Miltiz, in January, 1519, he 
professed his readiness to write a most submissive letter to 
the Pope, and on the 5th or 6th January, 1519, he prepared 
a letter for Leo X., in which he addresses the Pope in the 
most respectful terms, declaring as on oath before God and 
creatures that it never entered his mind to attack in any 
way the authority of the Roman Church or of the Pope; and 
he acknowledged that the power of this Church stood over 
all, and that neither in heaven nor on earth was there any- 
thing that should be put before it except Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all things. How would the critics of mental 
reservation deal with facts such as these ? 

Again, to take another example, out. of many, we might 
refer to a passage quoted by Luther from St. Bernard, to 
show that this great saint was opposed to the religious life, 
and that he considered the years he had spent in the cloister 
as time badly spent. More than once Luther returned to 
this subject, because he realised that the authority of St. 
Bernard on such a point was of the greatest importance. 
Needless to say, St. Bernard never gave expression to any 
views of the kind, and it is very difficult to believe a priori 
that Luther could have been in good faith in citing St. 
Bernard as a witness in favour of such views. Fortunately, 
however, we are not dependent upon @ priori reasoning in 
this case. In the year 1518, before Luther had determined 
to break entirely with the Church, he referred to this text, 
quoted it accurately, and gave it the correct and only mean- 
ing which the text could bear. The sole justification, 
therefore, that can be put forward for Luther’s action in 
this case is his own theory that against the Roman Church 
“all was lawful,” and that if any mistakes were made they 
could be set right when this power was overthrown. 

_ Space does not permit us to deal with many other interest- 
ing questions concerning Luther’s principles and conduct. 

e can only refer our readers to Father Grisar’s work, 
which has received the highest praise from well-known 
Protestant historians in Germany. May we also express 
the wish that the firm of Herder, which has done so much 
to promote Catholic literature, may find it possible to 
present the world with an English version of this excellent 
and impartial work. 

JAMES MACCAFFRE¥ 
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Archivium Hibernicum, or Irish Historical Records. Vol. I. Record 
Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. M. H. Gill and Son, 
Ltd., Dublin. Price 15/- net. (To subscribers, 10/-). 


When Dr. MacCaffrey some two years ago, in a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the Maynooth Union,' suggested the idea of an 
Irish Record Society, few, we venture to say, of those who were pre- 
sent imagined that it would so soon become the living reality that we 
have evidence of in this splendid volume. And even when there was a 
hope of the idea being realized; when the suggestion of Dr. MacCaffrey 
received the hearty applause of the members of the Union and the 
proposal to have such a society founded was unanimously agreed to, 
how many were still sceptical of the result and prone to exaggerate 
the difficulties in the way? Who would be got to take an interest in 
such a society, whence were the funds to come to meet the expensive 
work of publication, who would be found willing to devote their ener- 
gies, unrequited, to the collecting, collating, and editing of Irish docu- 
ments? Yet we were all satisfied of the necessity of such an 
organization if our Irish MSS. and documents were ever to see the 
light, all ready to acknowledge the importance of their publication for 
the future historians of the country, and the crying shame that Ireland 
alone, of all other countries, should continue to be so neglectful of the 
documentary records of her past. Such societies are already in exist- 
ence in France, Belgium, Austria, Germany, England, and the United 
States, and their work appreciated and encouraged by their respective 
peoples. Why should Irishmen alone be so oblivious of their past, so 
grossly negligent of the authentic sources of their history, so sadly 
wanting in their appreciation of the MSS. and records compiled and 
handed down to them with such jealous care? Not surely that Ireland 
had. no valuable records to boast of, no MSS. materials deserving to 
see the light, no fruitful field awaiting the activities and industry of 
such an organization. The Irish MSS. are world-famous. They are 
to be found not merely in Ireland but in all the great libraries of 
Europe. They have won the admiration of scholars all over the world 
for their beauty and sterling worth. | Documentary records hitherto 
unpublished, either written by Irishmen or dealing with the history of 
Ireland, are to be found in abundance, not only in our own libraries or 
in the possession of private individuals, but also in the libraries of 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. To whatever cause, therefore, 
we are to attribute the neglect, it must not be the poverty or insignifi- 
cance of Irish unpublished Records. Rather we think it was due to the 
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absence of an organized effort, rather to the lack of initiative and 
resources on the part of individual Irish scholars, rather the result 
of the system and temper of the age in which they lived than any 
dearth of material lying at their disposal. But happily the Irish Ire- 
land movement has already changed the temper of the age, has 
awakened a new interest in the history of the country, has taught 
Irishmen that they can, unblushingly, open up the records of their 
past, and has brought them to prize and to treasure our old Irish MSS. 
as the most precious heirlooms. If heretofore the appeal of an Irish 
Record Society might risk the danger of falling on deaf ears or not 
being duly appreciated, we have no fear for it in the new Ireland. The 
necessity and utility of its work, which an awakened country will be 
able to understand and estimate, will be sufficient to ensure it a worthy 
reception. That the first publication of the Irish Record Society, 
formally established at the Maynooth Union and organized in June, 
1911, will receive an enthusiastic welcome, we have not the slightest 
doubt, whether we have regard to the importance of the work contained 
and outlined in this initial volume or to the personnel of the distin- 
guished Publication Committee in charge of the society. The following, 
we are told, are the members of the Committee :— 


Patron—His Eminence Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh. 
PresipDENT—Most Rev. Dr, Healy, Archbishop of Tuam. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS—Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Canea; Most 
tev. Dr. O'Doherty, Bishop of Zamboanga ; The President, St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth. 

CommitrEE—The President, Maynooth Union; Canon Murphy, 
Ex-President, Maynooth Union; The Rector of the Irish 
College, Rome; The Rector of the Irish College, Paris; The Rector of 
the Irish College, Salamanca; Dr. Windle, President, University Col- 
lege, Cork; Right Hon. M. F, Cox, M.D.; Rev. John Begley, C.C.; 
Dr. P. W. Joyce, Rev. Dr. Carrigan, Professor John MacNeill, Rev. A. 
Coleman, O.P.; Dr. Sigerson, Rev. Dr. D’Alton, Barry O’Brien, Esq. ; 
nev. Dr. Henebry, Professor Stockley, Rev. E. B. Fitzmaurice, 
O.F.M.; Professor O’Maille, Rev. Thomas Gogarty, Professor 
O'Sullivan, Rev, A. Kelleher, Professor Merriman, Rev. John 
MacErlean, 8.J.; Dr. Grattan Flood, Rev. Patrick Power, M. J. 
M‘Enery, Esq.; Rev. M. Sheehan, D.D.; Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P.; 
H. Egan Kenny, Esq.; Rev. Paul Walsh. 


TREASURERS—Rev. Patrick MacSweeney, M.A.; Rev. Gerald 
Nolan, M:A. : 


SECRETARY AND Eprror—Rev. J. MacCaftrey, Ph.D. 


To give an adequate idea of the contents of this volume of 885 pages 
we should require a much larger space than is at our disposal. Only 
the briefest summary can be attempted, little more than the naming 
of the titles of the several contributions. The place of honour is given 
to “ A Fragment used by Keating,’’ edited, translated, and learnedly 
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annotated by Father Paul Walsh, a pioneer of the modern Irish move- 
ment. The paper will serve to elucidate a difficult passage in Keating 
(Book I., Sec. III.), and at the same time supply some useful informas 
tion to those interested in the history and topography of Royal Meath. 
A ‘“* Report on the State of Popery in Ireland, 1731,’’ com- 
piled from the Public Record Office, Dublin, will be of the 
highest value to Irish ecclesiastical historians, for therein will 
be found the number of Mass Houses, private chapels, moveable altars, 
priests, friars, nunneries, Catholic schools in the several dioceses of 
Ireland, as reported to the Lords’ Committees appointed by the House 
of Lords to examine into the state of Popery in ireland, at that critical 
time for Irish Catholicism, 1731. The ‘‘ Per obitum Volumes in the 
Vatican Archives ’’ is the title of an excellent paper by his Lordship 
Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Canea. In it we have a series of registers 
from the Vatican Archives, containing ‘‘ entries of provisions made to 
Benefices, Capitular and Parochial, vacated by the death (per obitum) 
of the previous incumbent, and the appointment to which, for one cause 
or other, had devolved to the Holy See.’’ The extracts given relate 
to the Archdiocese of Dublin during the 17th century, and must be of 
the greatest utility to the future ecclesiastical historian of Dublin, 
whether diocesan or parochial. The next contribution is an interesting 
document entitled ‘‘ Bull of Paul V., giving to Prince Hugh O’Neill the 
advowson of certain Rectories and Perpetual Vicarages in the dioceses 
of Armagh and Derry, respectively, March 29th, 1609 (Archives of 
St. Isidore, Rome), with identification of place-names,’’ by W. H. 
Grattan Flood. The identification of the place-names in this interest- 
ing document is done with great pains and corrected, the writer tells us, 
with the aid of local knowledge. ‘‘ A list of Ecclesiastics that took 
the Oath of Allegiance,’’ by Father Reginald Walsh, O.P., is the sub- 
ject of the next paper. The oath referred to is that prescribed by 13th 
and 14th George III. (Ireland) in 1774. The lawfulness of taking this 
oath was much discussed at the time, and accordingly the list of the 
ecclesiastics who took it, compiled from various diocesan lists and 
preserved in the Record Office, Dublin, must be highly interesting and 
useful to the compilers of diocesan or parochial histories, in that it 
supplies biographical details of many ecclesiastics of the period. 
** Eoin O’Cuileanndin, Bishop of Raphoe, 1625-1661,’’ contributed by 
Father John MacErlean, 8.J., is a collection of seven Irish poems, 
composed about 1649, by five poets of Ulster for Eoin O’Cuileannain, 
Bishop of Raphoe. Father MacErlean, who copied the poems from a 
MS. in Stonyhurst College, England, and the Murphy MSS. at May- 
nooth, gives us also a beautiful English translation of them—preserving 
as far as possible the rhythm and spirit of the original verses—as well as 
interesting accounts of the O’Cuileanndin family and the authors of 
the several poems. ‘‘ The Irish Seminary at Toulouse,’’ by Rev. P. 
Boyle, C.M., Rector of the Irish College, Paris, is a selection of docu- 
ments from the Archives de la Hté Garonne, Toulouse, that should 
be read with interest by Irish Catholics, giving as it does an illuminating 
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account of that ancient Seminary in Southern France, which for over 
a hundred years gave to the sons of Ireland preparing for the priesthood, 
the training and knowledge denied to them in their own land. 
‘‘Catholic Episcopal Wills,’’ by Rev. Wm. Carrigan, D.D., P.P., 
M.R.I.A., is a first instalment of a collection of fifty-eight episcopal 
wills, ranging from the years 1683 to 1812, and compiled at the Record 
Office, Dublin. When complete it will be a most valuable and varied 
collection, and if not always highly edifying, will have certainly, at 
least, the advantage of being useful to future historians. This selection 
is confined to the Province of Armagh. ‘‘ Documents Concerning 
Primate Dowdall,’’ collected by Rev. T. Gogarty, Ardee, and edited 
with the greatest care, is a very able contribution, and will be appreci- 
ated by all who wish to know of the life and character of this famous 
Archbishop of Armagh in the days of Henry VIII. ‘‘ Royal Visitation 
of Cashel and Emly, 1615,’’ by Michael A. Murphy, gives us, in respect 
of the dioceses of Cashel and Emly, the findings of the Commission of 
Bishops and laity, appointed by James I. to inquire into the condition 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland (1615). Mr. Murphy is indebted 
for this splendid contribution to Bishop Reeves’ copy of the said 
Visitation, which with exceeding care he has compared with the original 
MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and ‘another copy in 
the Public Record Office, Dublin. The document, incidentally, affords 
much useful information on the state of the Catholic Church of the 
period. The ‘‘ Regestum Monasterii Fratrum Praedicatorum, de 
Athenry,”” by Father Coleman, 6.P., is a chronicle of the monastery 
of the Friars Preachers at Athenry, compiled from a MS, in the British 
Museum. The publication of this register will serve to throw a flood 
of light on the manner of life in a medieval monastery, and will be the 
means of elucidating many interesting facts of the local history at 
Athenry. The ‘‘ Correspondence of Dr. Bray, Archbishop of Cashel,’’ 
compiled from the diocesan archives by Rev. M. Maher, Thurles, is a 
highly valuable and illuminating contribution, and one calculated to be 
of great service to the historian of that eventful period in Irish Ecclesi- 
astical History. ‘‘ A letter of James II., to the General of the 
Dominicans,’’ published now, probably, for the first time, by Rev. 
Reginald Walsh, O.P., from the Archives of the Dominican General at 
Rome, reveals a trait of character not usually credited to the Stuart 
Kings—viz., a feeling of gratitude to those who stood by them in their 
hour of need. ‘‘ Comainmnigud Noem Herend So Sios,’’ compiled by 
T. F. Brosnan from the Book of Leinster, and collated with the version 
in the Book of Ballymote and Rawlinson, B 512, is a list in alphabetical 
order of the Saints of Ireland, male and female, having the same name. 
When it is remembered that this list occupies over fifty pages of the 
volume, we get some idea of the merited significance of the title, 
once universally applied to Ireland, ‘‘ Eire na Naom,”’ and at the same 
time an idea of the untiring patience and devotedness of the compiler 
of this highly interesting contribution. 

We have been able to convey only the faintest notion of the variety 
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and character of the treat awaiting the readers of this masterly publi- 
cation. It augurs well for the future of the society, it speaks well for 
the support and encouragement it has already received, to have been 
able to produce in so short a time a volume of such magnitude and such 
rare historic worth. We give our hearty congratulations to the editor, 
to whose initiative and labours we are primarily indebted both for the 
founding of the society and the publication of this volume, we give our 
congratulations to the society, and wish it every measure of success in 
the grand work it has undertaken. We prophecy for it the generous 
support and assistance of Irishmen, clerical and lay, not alone in Ire- 
land but wherever Irishmen are to be found. In other countries the 
work of publication of authentic Records receives the support and 
encouragement of the Government, An Irish Record Society, as 
things are, must depend upon the generosity and assistance of indivi- 
dual Irishmen. To members of the society (the annual subscription 
being 10/-), this and all succeeding publications will be sent free; to 
non-members the price of each volume will be 15/-, the publishers 
being either Record Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, or M. H., 
Gill and Son, Dublin. 


M. Eaton. 





~ 





History of the Church. By Rev. James MacCaffrey, Ph.D. Two 
vols. Vol. L., pp. 1-148. Vol. IL., pp. 1-140. With full Index. 
Price 10d, per vol., or bound inesingle vol. (cloth), 2/-. Messrs. 
M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 1912. 


How has it happened that the History of the Church is seldom taught 
with any degree of fulness in Catholic schools? A well-written hand- 
book on the History of the Church possesses a rare fascination for the 
ripening intelligence of Catholic youth. We remember with others, 
how as boys, crowding together, and leaning eagerly over one another's 
shoulders, we were thrilled with a privileged delight, when in the 
Sunday Catechism class, our master opened a certain illustrated 
volume, and sat near us, as we read. We read of Geoffrey De Bouillon 
and the First Crusade, of Xavier’s mission to the Indies, and of various 
other wholesome episodes in the History of the Church. It was a 
privilege that was often begged for, but that was seldom granted. 
When it was refused, we turned to our Bible Histories with perhaps a 
frown. When it was granted, we chafed because we might not read 
any other than the opened page. We did not understand the meaning 
of this restraint. Looking back now we fancy that the History was 
one that might not be placed unreservedly in the hands of the young. 
No such precautions will be needed with the little volumes before us. 
Like another Clement the Scot, Dr. MacCaffrey enters the market 
place with wisdom to sell, and the boys and girls who crowd it may, 
without the least fear on the part of their teachers, indulge their eager- 
ness for delight and buy. He presents teachers with a splendid oppor- 
tunity of introducing into their schools, or if already introduced, of 
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pushing forward, a study that is fascinating to the pupil in its pursuit, 
and most fruitful in its permanent results when the days of school are 
gone. 

~ We have read this History carefully from the beginning to the end, 
and we have found it a captivating narrative through every page. We 
are at a loss to decide which of the many excellent qualities of the 
learned author’s work deserves most to be admired. Its scholarship 
or its simplicity, its prudence or its clearness, its precision or its fear- 
less judicial calm. The many enemies that waged war on Truth pass 
in review, and no tincture of bitter feeling against one of them is 
stirred. The victories and the glories of the Church are described, and 
no word of unbalanced exultation is indulged in. It speaks with the 
precision in language of a definition in the sciences. It reads with the 
charm of a romance. An entertaining, calm, scholarly, fearless rela- 
tion, it is precisely what a popular exposition of the History of the 
Church ought to be. 

Its appeal is addressed to a wide circle of readers, and first of all to 
the growing intelligence in the Catholic schools of the English-speaking 
world. The Catholic youths of America and of Australia, as well as of 
England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, will find that these beautiful 
little volumes supply the sore need that they feel. We welcome the 
Irish portions of the work with a warm gratefulness. Some time ago 
we happened to have the charge at a Feis, of the examination in Irish 
History of some young people on the verge of taking leave of school. 
Holding the opinion that some knowledge of the chief personages and 
events in the History of the Irish Church was desirable in them, we 
asked them to write a note on Oliver Plunket. Perhaps we ought to 
have written Venerable Oliver Plunket. At all events not one of the 
replies was quite satisfactory. One intelligent little girl who scored 
76 per cent. in her other answers returned this delicious reply: “‘ Oliver 
Plunket formed the co-operative societies for the improvement of Home 
Industries, and the benefits were credit banks and creameries.’’ The 
humour of this reply is enlivening, but what of the pity of it. She 
was intelligent. She knew her Civil History well. Her bright mind 
was wide awake to the activities that surrounded her, but she had not 
ever seen a handbook on the History of the Church. Surely it is a 
crying need. 

We have missed the story of Galileo. We do not hold so gloomy a view 
as the learned author of the condition of the Irish Church at the Refor- 
mation, although we hold that more than ‘“‘three or four’’ of the Bishops 
made submission to Henry VIII. Nor do we think that the formation 
of dioceses in Ireland was delayed until the time of Celsus. If one 
might select a few pages that struck us particularly we would name 
those that deal with the cause of the spread of Christianity, with the 
reign of Hildebrand, with the Spanish Inquisition, with the Reformers, 
and with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. A line or two from the 
author’s summary on the character of Luther will be acceptable to 
many readers. ‘‘ As a popular leader he possessed most of the quali- 
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fications required for success. He was a clever writer, a first-rate plat- 
form orator, as fond of a good joke, or of a song, as of his beer, and in 
every way the kind of a man likely to secure the sympathy of the 
crowd, etc.” 

Let it not be thought that Dr. MacCaffrey’s History will appeal only 
to the schools. A good book on the History of the Church is a bulwark 
against heresy and unbelief, and this little work will save many a 
soul. It may invade the libraries of University Dons without a blush. 
Priests will read it by well-lighted fires in many distant homes, and 
while they will find in its pages light and life for an occasional lecture, 
they will feel their pride in their Church refreshed. Educated laymen 
will revel in it, and unless we are mistaken, it will find its way, at 
least in Ireland, to audiences as remote from the Universities and the 
schools, as those were which in the old days foregathered at the cross- 
roads and the forge, to be thrilled with the news in The Nation. 

We have seen editions from the British Press of so-called popular 
handbooks of historical knowledge, ranging in price from one shilling 
per volume upwards. We have read several of these books, and 
although they were issued under the patronage of names with high 
pretensions, we have found some of them rubbishy and vapid in their 
matter, others of them we found good, but the best of them are quite 
outclassed in value by this marvellously cheap, scholarly little work. 
We may mention that its value is enhanced by the addition of an 
accurate and exhaustive index. 

Dr. MacCaffrey may be warmly congratulated. He won golden 
opinions everywhere by his History of the Church in the Nineteenth 
Century. His scholarship and accuracy in research work has been 
previously evidenced in the Black Book of Limerick. His new work 
not only justifies, but even enhances the reputation which he has 
already so worthily won. His readers will hold his name in benediction. 

The publishers may also be congratulated. The contents of this neat 
brochure will be enjoyed throughout a circle as wide as the English- 
speaking world. It will remain for many a long day a classic as a 
popular History of the Church. 


T. GoGarty. 








The Church and Christian Marriage. Rev. Daniel Coghlan, D.D., 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
Pp. 67. Price 6d. net. 


This pamphlet is an echo of the McCann case, out of which so many 
Protestant writers tried to make capital. Their failure to some extent 
was due to the able article of Dr. Coghlan in ‘* The Catholic Bulletin,”’ 
which forms the groundwork of the present little volume. ‘“‘ Christian 
Marriage as a Contract and Sacrament,’’ ‘‘ The Relation of Church 
and of State te Christian Marriage,’’ ‘‘ The Marriage Law of Trent and 
the Recent Decree ‘Ne Temere,’’’ ‘‘ Mixed Marriages,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Case of Mrs. McCann”’ are the five chapters which make up the 
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pamphlet. For anyone who desires to get a popular and safe exposition 
of the Catholic principles about marriage, no more useful text can be 
found. Free from bewildering details, it presents a clear view of the 
nature of marriage and the relations between the contract and the 
Sacrament. It lucidly expounds the powers of Church and State in 
regard to Christian marriage, gives an accurate explanation of the law 
of clandestinity, and shows the wisdom of the Church in restraining 
mixed marriages. 

Incidentally the pamphlet deals with Dr. Crozier’s wonderful theo- 
logy and history which made the Council of Trent discover the sacra- 
ment of matrimony and base its discovery on the Douay version of 
Scripture which did not appear till twenty years afterwards. It also 
deals with some minor Protestant writers, such as Rev. Mr. Gregg and 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher whose sallies into theology are not devoid of humour. 
Mr. Fletcher is ‘‘ B.A., B.D., T.C.D., Rector of Coolbanagher, Hebrew 
Sizar, Wall Biblical Scholar, Elrington Theological Prizeman, etc.’’; 
but allhis titles do not enable him to make headway in _ his 
spasmodic attacks on Catholic teaching. Dr. Coghlan leaves him and 
Mr. Gregg in unenviable positions. 


J. M. Harty. 












7. 


Psalterium Davidicum in usum Scholarum 
Officium recitantium, breviter explanatum a Can. Doct. Marco 
Belli, Praefecto Studiorum SS. Litterarum, Linguae Hebraicae et 


Graecae in Seminario Concordiensi Professore. 
Pontificia, Taurini, 1912. Pp. viii. + 371. 


et Clericorum Divinum 


Typographia 
Price 3 frances. 

This work has no pretension to being exhaustive or erudite; it is a 
plain and very brief explanation in Latin, meant to help hard-working 
priests, who seldom have time to peruse larger commentaries like 
those of Agellius, de Muis, and Lorinus, to an intelligent appreciation 
of the literal sense of the Psalms. The utility of such a work needs no 
showing. The Psaltery is before all other books the priest’s life-long 
manual of devotion, now more than ever when every priest is expected 
to read it through in the Divine Office once a week; and any work that 
helps towards a ready and accurate grasp of its meaning, that enables 
us to correspond with the inspired injunction ‘‘ Psallite sapienter,’’ 
ought to be welcomed as highly useful and opportune. No doubt we 
shall very soon see several other works of the same compendious char- 
acter as Canon Belli’s issued from the Press, and he is therefore to be 
congratulated on being so early in the market, especially as we have 
reason to know that a somewhat similar work, but written in English, 
will soon appear from the pen of an Irish C.C. 

In a brief introduction of fifteen pages Canon Belli glances at the 
name and divisions of the Psaltery, and at the titles, authorship, date 
and inspiration of the Psalms. He then takes up the Psalms one by 
one, states in each case the argument of the Psalm, and the occasion, 
certain or probable, on which it was composed. Next follows the Latin 
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Vulgate text, interspersed with the author's brief notes, in which useful 
reference is frequently made to the Masoretic Hebrew text where it 
differs, as it does so often, from the Latin. There are some of the 
author's explanations, even in important passages, with which we do not 
agree, but they are all thoroughly orthodox and supported by respect- 
able authority. On the whole, the work can be recommended. It is, 
perhaps, too brief and meagre in parts; but to many of those for whom 
it is chiefly intended, this may appear a virtue rather than a fault. 
J. MacRory. 








Come Rack! Come Rope! By Robert Hugh Benson. London: 
Burns and Oates. Pp. 404. 6/- net. 


The arresting title of this work is taken from the speech made by 
the fearless English martyr, Father Campion, after he had been brutally 
tortured. The story is laid in Derbyshire between 1579 and 1588, and 
gives a thrilling picture of the savage and relentless persecution to 
which Catholics, and especially priests, were subjected under Eliza- 
beth. Robin Audrey, the youthful hero, son of a Derbyshire gentleman, 
loves, and is loved by, Marjorie Manners, the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing solicitor. But the scarcity of priests, whose ranks were daily 
thinned by banishment and the gallows, the consciousness of a Divine 
call, the apostasy of his father, and finally the urgent suggestion of 
Marjorie herself, determined Robin to relinquish his earthly love and 
study for the priesthood. Soon the whilom lover is settled at Rheims, 
where for seven years he zealously labours to prepare himself for his 
high and perilous calling. Returned to England as a priest, he con- 
trives for a few years to evade the spies and informers of Elizabeth, 
but eventually is arrested, and executed in the presence of his repentant 
father and the saintly and faithful Marjorie. 

Such is the barest outline of the plot of this latest book of Father 
Benson. The hero and heroine are fictitious, but most of the other 
characters are historical, and the work is as much a gruesome chapter 
of English history as a romance. We see how the Fitzherbert family, 
with one black exception, defied the persecutor; how Babington 
plotted and paid the penalty; how Mary Queen of Scots languished 
in prison, jealously guarded yet visited occasionally by priests in dis- 
guise, till at last she was beheaded at Fotheringay ; how Lord Shrews- 
bury hunted down, and the notorious Topcliffe tortured, the heroic 
priests who risked everything that they might tend the poor sheep that 
were wandering without a shepherd, It is a sad story; much the sadder 
for its historic truth. Yet there is another side to the story, and it is 
for this no doubt that Father Benson recalls it. Papish priests are shown 
to have been no superstitious traitors, but enlightened English gentle- 
men of heroic mould, and the faith for which they suffered and died, 
the faith of their fathers and of England for many a century, shines 
through their sufferings with a radiant light that may perhaps not g0 
altogether unnoticed by the England of to-day. We have said that the 
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story is a sad one; there is tragedy on every page, and comparatively 
little to relieve the harrowing scenes so vividly pourtrayed. The author 
perhaps felt this somewhat himself, for he says in his preface: ‘‘ If 
the book is too sensational, it ig no more sensational than life itself was 
to Derbyshire folk between 1579 and 1588.’ This, of course, is quite 
true; yet we venture to think that the brilliant author would have 
improved his work from the artistic standpoint without in any way 
marring its effectiveness, if he had varied his colours a little more and 
given us oftener a silver lining to the clouds. However this may be, 
there can be no question that the work is a powerful piece of historical 
romance, well calculated to set in a new and better light the brave men 
who risked fortune and life for their religious convictions in the penal 


days, and likely to enhance still more the fame of its distinguished 
author. 


J. MacRory. 








Betrothment and Marriage. Canon De Smet, 8.T.L. Vol. 1. Trans- 
lated from the French Edition of 1912. By Rev. W. Dobel. 
Bruges: C. Beyaert, St. Louis, Mo.—B. Herder. P. xxxv. + 450. 


We have already, on more than one occasion, recommended to our 
readers the admirable treatise on Espousals and Marriage, by Canon 


De Smet. In its original Latin dress, it gives in clear and methodical 
style the canonical teaching and discussions which concern the ecclesi- 
astical law of marriage. No better modern book can be found on the 
subject, and it was a happy idea of Father Dobell to give a version in 
English for the benefit of the English-speaking world. This English 
version is directly from the French version, which was published in 
1912. Both the French and the English versions have been produced 
under the supervision of Canon De Smet, so they represent the 
latest word of the author. Though here and there the English version 
lacks the smoothness of the original Latin, we can warmly congratulate 
Father Dobell on the marked success of his labours. 

We have no intention of giving a detailed criticism of this new 
version of a work of which we have already spoken. There are only 
one or two points to which we wish to call attention. One of these 
has reference to espousals. In a note to page 10 we find the following 
reference :—‘‘ Noldin Decretum de sponsalibus et matr., n. 7, and after 
him, Karst o. c., p. 19, in note, acknowledge that these [informal] 
betrothals have efficacy in foro interno, but illogically restrict it to 
the obligation of mere fidelity.’’ We doubt if this is a fair representa- 
tion of Father Noldin’s view as expressed in the new edition of his 
tract, De Sacramentis, in which he says:—‘‘ Sponsalia occulta ex 
declaratione S, Sedis in utroque foro invalida sunt, quae proinde nec 
effectus morales (fidelitatis, aequitatis) nec effectus iuridicos (fidei spon- 
salitiae, quasi—affinitatis) producunt ’’ (p. 661). Later on Father 
Noldin adds :—‘* Sponsalia informia ex declaratione S$. Sedis in utroque 
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foro invalida sunt. Attamen hac declaratione sponsi non constitu- 
untur inhabiles, qui in conscientia se obligent ad futurum matri- 
monium contrahendum per promissionem, quae non sit contractus 
sponsalitius, ¢.g.. . . per mutuam promissionem et acceptationem, 
quae promissiones obligant in conscientia ex fidelitate, quae proinde 
non sunt sponsalia.’’ We cannot see how Canon De Smet can regard 
this teaching as illogical, since he himself says that “‘ betrothment is a 
real contract . .  . binding in justice both parties to a future 
marriage "’ (p. 4), and that “‘ the provisions of the Decree Ne Temere 
regard betrothals only, and so do not seem to apply to a non-sponsalitial 
promise of marriage ’’ (p. 10, note 4). How, then, can Canon De Smet 
say that Father Noldin is illogical in holding that the Decree Ne 
Temere does not aftect a mutual promise binding only in fidelity, 
though it does affect a mutual promise binding in justice? 

We also desire to call the attention of our readers to Canon De Smet's 
treatment of a vexed question about the operation known as vasectomy 
or fallectomy, and on this subject to express our thorough agreement 
with the conclusion of the author. The question is of recent origin 
and was discussed at length in the pages of the Ecclesiastical Review. 
Has the State power “‘ to prevent certain degenerate, abnormal, defec- 
tive and criminally inclined persons from bringing children into the 
world, not only by setting up a diriment impediment against such 
persons, but also by enacting that they shall be surgically sterilised by 
the operation of rasectomy or fallectomy? ’’ (p. 423). Canon De Smet 
has ‘‘ no hesitation in saying that such laws are to be reprobated, and 
that the State has no right to enact the performance of the above-men- 
tioned operations by public authority "’ (p. 424). 

Father Dobell has published only the first volume in English of 
Canon De Smet’s work, and we hope that the second volume will soon 
be in the hands of the public. Though the splendid Bibliography to 
the whole work is contained in the first volume, the Index is naturally 
reserved for the second volume. In the completed work, the clergy and 
laity of English-speaking countries will have a most reliable source of 
information on the matrimonial Canon Law of the Catholic Church. 

J. M. Harry. 





-— 
—— 





De Visitatione SS. Liminum et Dioceseon ac De Relatione S. Sedi 
Exhibenda. Felix M. Cappello. Vol. I. Rome: F. Pustet. 
Pp. xv. + 732. Price frs., 16 for two volumes. 


This is a learned and exhaustive commentary on the decree “A 


” 


Remotissima Ecclesiae Aetate,’’ in which the Holy See gave directions 
which govern Bishops in regard to their visits ad limina, to the relatio 
status which they are to make to the Holy See, and to the official 
visitation of their own dioceses. When completed the work will contain 
three books, the first dealing with the visit ad limina, the second with 
the relatio status, and the third with the visitation of the diocese. The 
first volume contains the two first books, and the second will contain 
the third book. 
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The first volume has an enormous store of canonical information. It 
explains the meaning and history of the visit ad limina, gives a minute 
commentary on the decree and its supplementary Ordo, and thoroughly 
examines the various points which need elucidation in connexion with 
the official report of the state of the diocese. It is a canonical treatise 
on the rights and duties of Bishops, Vicars General, Synodal and pro- 
synodal examiners, Chapters, and Vicars Capitular. The work is 
exceptionally useful for Bishops and the members of the Episcopal 
curia, but it is useful also for priests who have pastoral duties to per- 
form because, incidentally, it deals with many questions which are of 
practical importance to those who have the cure of souls. For instance, 
the chapter on Divine worship is as useful for ordinary priests as for 
Bishops, and the chapter ** De Clero Generatim’’ has many things 
to say about the priestly life. 

Accordingly we recommend the work to our readers. Indeed, any 
book by Father Cappello needs no recommendation beyond that given 
by the name of its learned author, whose various canonical treatises 
have made him widely known and highly appreciated. The present 
work will considerably augment his reputation. 


J. M. Harry. 








Marriage in Church and State. T. A. Lacey, M.A., Warden of the 
London Diocesan Penitentiary, Highgate. London: Robert Scott. 
Pp. xxi. + 248. Price in Cloth, 5s. net. 


This volume belongs to the ‘‘ Library of Historic Theology,’’ which 
is edited by the Rev. W. C. Piercy, Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands 
College. This series aims ‘‘ at presenting a general survey of the pre- 
sent position of thought and knowledge in various branches of the wide 
field which is included in the study of divinity,’’ and is ‘* written by 
men of known reputation as thinkers and scholars, teachers and divines, 
who are, one and all, firm upholders of the Faith.’’ We believe that 
the theological reputation of Rev. T. A. Lacey will be enhanced by the 
publication of the volume on ‘* Marriage in Church and State.”’ 

The work has chapters on ‘‘ Marriage in the Order of Nature,’’ 
“Marriage in the Order of Grace,’’ ‘‘ Marriage in Human 
Law,’’ ‘* Marriage in Canon Law,’’ and ‘‘ Marriage in the 
Modern State.”’ There are three Appendices, of which 
Appendix A. gives the Decree Ne Temere and subsequent Decrees, 
Appendix B. gives a Letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury concerning 
Communion of people who have availed of the Act of Parliament allow- 
ing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and Appendix C. gives a 
proposed mode of Contracting Marriage. 

Of the Appendices, all that we need call attention to is the letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which shows the plight of the Anglican 
Church about the standing of people whom it regards as living in what 
the Archbishop euphemistically refers to as a ‘‘ marriage ecclesiastically 
irregular, but expressly legalized and validated.’* We like that word 

G 
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‘“‘irregular.’" Does not the Archbishop hold that the marriage is 
ecclesiastically invalid? If he does, will he permanently refuse Holy 
Communion to people who, according to him, are publicly living in 
legalized concubinage? The Archbishop may protest as much as he 
likes against the idea that the State controls the conditions of Com- 
munion in the Anglican Church, but if he allows people whom he 
believes to be living in legalized concubinage to receive Holy Com- 
munion, the world will draw its own conclusion. 

In the book itself there are many things with which we cordially 
agree. Rev. Mr. Lacey adheres to the Catholic tradition that Marriage 
is a Sacrament and that the contract and the sacrament are not separ- 
able. Mr. Lacey also holds the Catholic teaching about the indissolu- 
bility of Christian marriage; accordingly he does not acknowledge any 
power to grant a divorce a vinculo in thestrictsense. In this connexion 
he examines the text of Matthew xix. 9, and comes to the conclusion that 
**the excepted cause justifies only the separation of husband and wife ; 
it is interjected parenthetically for this purpose, and does not affect 
the subsequent judgment that the marriage of the divorced is adul- 
terous ’’ (p. 24). The Reformed theologians departed from the standard 
of the New Testament and “ held that divorce was a complete destruc- 
tion of the bond of marriage, leaving the parties free to marry afresh ”’ 
(p. 172). The jurists of Leyden followed, and ‘‘ all the communities 
of the Reformed went back from the Christian tradition as completely as 
the Lutherans, to make of divorce a dissolution of marriage ’’ (p. 173). 

On the other hand, there are a great many things in the book from 
which we dissent. Mr. Lacéy will have nothing to do with Papal 
Supremacy, and adopts what he is pleased to call the Cyprianic idea 
of Church government (pp. 70-72). With these matters, however, we 
are not now concerned, but rather with points which directly 
affect marriage. Thus, Mr. Lacey holds that even in regard to 
Christian marriage the State has power to establish diriment impedi- 
ments, and that ‘‘ the contract is logically prior to the sacrament, and 
therefore conditions of legitimacy may be imposed without reference to 
its sacramental character. Thus the creation of a diriment impediment 
by the State is not an interference in the spiritual ministration of the 
sacrament. It presents an external obstacle to this ministration, but 
only as the exercise of legitimate force may in particular cases prevent 
a priest from ministering the sacrament of baptism or the Eucharist ’’ 
(p. 86). According to Mr. Lacey, ‘‘ Contract and sacrament are in- 
separable. They are distinguishable in idea, but not in fact ’’ (p. 55). 
In other words, the contract and the sacrament are one and the same 
thing under different aspects. How, then, in the name of common 
sense as well as of theology, can the State interfere with one without 
internally interfering with the other? The creation of a diriment 
impediment is no mere external obstacle, such as the exercise of 
legitimate force which prevents a priest from administering the Blessed 
Eucharist ; it is an internal obstacle to the validity of the contract and 
of the sacrament. 
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Mr. Lacey puts forward a somewhat fanciful theory about the re- 
marriage of divorced people. In some cases, he says, the permission 
to marry again can be construed as a dispensation from the impediment 
of ligamen. Rightly holding that the marriage is not really dissolved 
by the divorce, he cannot but deny the right of the divorced parties to 
marry again except on the hypothesis that a dispensation from the 
impediment of ligamen can be given. ‘‘ The Eastern Churches have 
for some centuries allowed certain divorced persons to marry. The 
practice has been severely blamed by Western authorities, but perhaps 
on mistaken grounds; it does not imply, as seems to have been thought 
at the Council of Trent, that the bond of marriage is dissolved. If 
that were the case, both parties would ipso facto be free to marry. But 
what usually happens is that permission to marry is grudgingly accorded 
to one party and withheld from the other. This can hardly be con- 
strued into anything but a dispensation, allowing marriage in spite of 
the impediment set up by the still subsisting bond. It is then a dis- 
pensation for a kind of polygamy; a serious breach made in the law of 
nature, but not a denial of natural facts, or a falsification of the real 
nature of marriage. A benevolent interpretation may bring within the 
same category the private Acts of Parliament enabling divorced persons 
to marry, which formerly dispensed with the general law for England, 
and are still in use for Ireland ’’ (p. 104). These Acts of Parliament 


mean to dissolve the marriage, so Mr. Lacey’s theory cannot apply to 


them, even if we were to admit the power of the State to grant the 
dispensation from the impediment of ligamen. Moreover, we fail to 
see how the teaching that either Church or State can dispense from the 
impediment of ligamen harmonises with St. Paul’s teaching (1 Cor. 
vii. 39), which makes the right to marry again be dependent on the 
dissolution of the first marriage by death. Nor have we any proof that 
the Oriental churches grant either party permission to remarry except 
when the first marriage has been dissolved; for if sometimes only the 
innocent party is allowed to remarry, the natural interpretation of the 
phenomenon is a penal law which prevents the guilty party from enjoy- 
ing the fruits of crime. 

In Mr. Lacey’s book we have noticed here and there incorrect state- 
ments concerning some points of Catholic discipline. Thus he says 
that according to the Decree Ne Temere, ‘‘ In immediate danger of 
death, if the assistance of the priest cannot be obtained... . the 
parties may lawfully and validly contract marriage in the presence of 
two witnesses ’’ (p. 216). A reference to the decree will show Mr. Lacey 
his mistake. He also (p. 217) says that so far as he is aware the 
German Empire alone comes under the exempting clause ‘‘ unless it be 
otherwise provided by the Holy See for any particular place or region.”’ 
Of course, Hungary has been exempted as well as Germany. Notwith- 
standing slight slips of this kind, Mr. Lacey’s explanation of the Canon 
Law of marriage is substantially accurate. Even though we cannot 
agree with his doctrine on various points, we realise that his book is a 
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successful attempt to give a clear idea of the historical development 
of marriage in Church and State. 
There ig much room for improvement in the editorial part of the 
work, but the publishers have done their part in an excellent manner. 
J. M. Harry. 


¢ 7 
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The Open Sore of Christendom. By the Rev. W. J. Sexton, M.A., 
L.Th., B.D. J. and J. Bennett, Ltd., 8 Henrietta St., London, 
W.C. Pp. viii. + 327. Price 2/6 net. 


The principle of the golden mean has much to recommend it. The 
corresponding maxim of the Scholastics, ‘‘ Veritas stat in medio,”’ 
when applied with due restrictions, gives substantially accurate results. 
But the due restrictions are essential. Otherwise it might lead to 
startling conclusions. There are few philosophical or theological 
systems, however grotesque, that cannot point to something still more 
so. And we wonder if there ever was a criminal that could not have 
urged in self-defence that his crime stood somewhere between absolute 
virtue on the one side and some conceivable depth of depravity on 
the other. The abuses of the maxim go far to justify somebody’s 
remark that the principle of the mean is a mean principle. 

And, therefore, when we find writers of the Anglican school main- 
taining that their communion is the golden mean between the Catholie 
Church and the sects, we must ask them for other proofs of its truth 
and divinity. If Christ decreed that His Church should be one, no 
division, mean or extreme, will escape His condemnation. Deny the 
principle of authority in religion, and you cannot withdraw your denial 
when you reach the particular little sect you are anxious to justify. 
As well start an avalanche and try to stop it half way down the 
mountain. 

The Rev. W. J. Sexton has written an eloquent little book on “‘ The 
Open Sore of Christendom ’’; on the division that is, and mutual re- 
criminations of the Christian sects. From Scripture and the writiags 
of the early Fathers, he establishes Christ’s command that His Church 
should be one and undivided: no Catholic could have done it better. 
The early heretics that tried to mar that Unity come in for severe con- 
demnation. One might expect, therefore, that when he comes to 
deal with the so-called Reformation, when a similar crime on a more 
gigantic scale was perpetrated, his old principles would still hold good. 
But no! The Church of England did nothing wrong. She “ did not 
commit a schism. Neither did she (according to the popular, though 
wrong conception) overthrow one religion and set up a new one. The 
services went on as before, only revised. There were the same bishops, 
the same clergy, the same congregations, the same churches ’’ (p. 66). 
It is rather a pity that the doctrines were changed. 

The Church of England was all right. But what of the sects? Oh, 
they are in a different position altogether. They have broken the bond 
of Unity, and their exercise of the false principle of Private Judgment 
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has led to a deplorable corruption of Christian truth. No wonder the 
confession is made. ‘‘ Some proclaim that the Church consists of the 
good only: others, that it needs must contain an admixture of good and 
sinful. Cry some: ‘Christ died for the elect only’; others, ‘ Christ 
died for all.’ Some are for the government of the Church as a collec- 
tion of units; others, for synodical or conciliar control. Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal regimes are in conflict. The ultimate appeal 
in ecclesiastical matters is variously affirmed to rest in a General Coun- 
cil: in Holy Scripture as intrepreted by the individual conscience: the 
Pope. Sacraments are essential to salvation, state some; ofhers dis- 
regard and reject them as non-essentials. Varying teachers teach that 
all must be baptized: that baptism is not for children and immature 
persons: that it is quite immaterial. Holy Communion is to be ad- 
ministered by an authorised ministry: by anybody: in both kinds: in 
one kind: is needless. The anxious soul must submit itself to the 
Church: the Holy Ghost: the private instinct. A ministry is necessary : 
unnecessary. If necessary, it must be appointed from above: from 
below: in strict accordance with primitive arrangements: ag suits the 
home-made plan of a party leader. The Church is subject to the 
State: is independent of the State: is mistress of the State. Men must 
hold doctrines stereotyped in certain creeds; doctrines in solution, 
fluctuating, continually in need of re-statement. Public worship must 
be liturgical, spontaneous, and extempore. There must be a volcanic 
conversion: a gradual nearer approach to God. Scripture has a plain 
literal sense; a hidden spiritual sense revealed to the very few. The 
second advent happened in 1757: it was to happen in the early part of 
the nineteenth century: it is yet to happen. Christ Himself is divine: 
He is not. The Godhead is a Trinity of Persons: there is not a Trinity. 
There is one God: there are gods many ’’ (pp. 168-169). The reductio 
ad absurdum of Private Judgment surely. And perhaps the most 
eloquent section in the whole book is one of five and a-haif pages that 
does not contain a single sentence—only a list of the fragments, over 
500 in all, into which the principle has shattered the English Church. 

With the author’s defence of the Dogma of Unity and his grief over 
the multiplied miseries of sectarian division, we need not say we are 
in fullest sympathy. But why condemn the sects and justify the arch- 
offenders that set them the example? If John Wesley was wrong in 
breaking with authority, why attempt a defence of Luther? Christ’s 
command was as strong in the sixteenth century as ever afterwards. 
Why grant Henry VIII. the right to formulate a new religion and refuse 
the privilege to Brigham Young? The underlying motives were, we 
should say, the same in both cases. And if Elizabeth could see the 
errors of the Pope, may not Selina, Countess of Huntingdon have 
detected flaws in the dogmatic system of the Virgin Queen? As theo- 
logical experts, there was little to choose between them. 

We admire the author for his defence of a Catholic doctrine that does 
not suit himself or his church. We only wish he would apply it. The 
principle of the golden mean may be useful, but the rules of logic 
are useful too. 


M. J. O’DONNELL. 
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The Name of God in the Pentateuch. By Dr. A. Troelstra. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Edmund McClure, M.A. Pub. by the 
S.P.C.K. Price 2/-. London, 1912. 


This little work is a translation of a course of lectures delivered in the 
University of Leyden. The translator hag explained the importance of 
the lectures in a preface. The lectures are a study of the use of the 
Divine names in the Pentateuch up to, and including, Exodus vi. The 
aim of the lecturer is to show that ‘‘ the use of various designations 
for God in the Pentateuch is no proof of the assumption that in the 
Pentateuch there is a conflation of the work of different authors ”’ 
(p. 88). He finds it an easy task to show that the use of the Divine 
names in the Masoretic text is so textually uncertain that no theory 
of multiple authorship can be based on it as sole foundation. He is 
well aware, however, that modern criticism does not depend for its 
‘sources "’ on the difference of Divine names alone, and therefore 
explains away theories of doublets and other apparent unevennesses in 
the text of the Pentateuch (p. 46 ff). Above all, he will not admit that 
Ex. iii, 1-15 and Ex, vi. 2—vii. 13 are doublets. The self-revelation of 
Yahveh in Ex. vi. he takes to mean that Yahveh then formally took 
on Himself in regard to His people all that was implied in the name 
Yahveh (p. 62 f.) Connected with this view he points out that, though 
the name Yahveh is used, and hence known, prior to Ex. vi., we 
nowhere find, prior to Ex. vi., the statement: ‘‘ I am Yahveh.’’ The 
two texts which seem to refute this assertion, Gen. xv. 7 and Gen. 
xxvill. 13, he shows to be unreliable, their original form being probably: 
‘I am the God, etc.’’ Again, prior to Ex. vi. we find in theophanies 
the formula, ‘‘ I am the God of Abraham,’’ but subsequently to Ex. vi. 
we practically always have: ‘‘I am Yahveh.’’ ‘‘ Yahveh’’ seems to 
imply the special character of God as the Covenant-God of Israel, the 
Helper of Israel in every trouble, its Saviour in every need. -‘‘ Yahveh 
alone is, in the full sense of the word, the proper Name of God in the 
Old Testament ’’ (p. 82). ‘* Elohim is God regarded as the mighty 
Creator of heaven and earth who rules over the powers of nature” 
(p. 78.) El-Shaddai is the God of the Divine promises (p. 75 ff.) The 
Divine ‘* names ’’ cannot be used to discriminate sources: their use 
depends altogether on the exigencies of the context. 

Dr. Troelstra reasons learnedly and acutely. But most of what he 
says has been said by others already. It is true that the use of the 
Divine names formed the starting-point of ‘‘ Higher Criticism ’’ with 
Astruc, but no “ critic ’’ would say nowadays that the use of the Divine 
names furnishes a sole, or first-rate, basis for theories of sources. The 
old theories which divided the text into sections corresponding to the 
Divine names have given way before the search into the contents and 
religious outlook of the Sacred Books. Dr. Troelstra’s work does not 
face the central problems of ‘‘ Criticism.’’ But it is gratifying to find 
that he, like Eerdmans, refuses to follow blindly the lead of Kuenen. 
Holland has distinguished itself so far by the most radical criticism of 
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both the Old and New Testament. This little book shows that there 
must be thinkers in Holland who are prepared to study the actual text 
of the Scriptures before accepting the revolutionary theories of the 
Géttingen School. The translator seems to have done his work well. 
The English runs easily. The little work will be found interesting and 
very intelligible by every theological reader. 


P. Boyan. 
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Theodicy: Essays on Divine Providence. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. 
Translated, with some omissions, from the Milan Edition of 1845. 
Vol. I., pp. 475; Vol. I., pp. 456; Vol. III., pp. 102—Index, 
pp. 75.° Longmans, Green and Co. Price 21/- net. 


Rosmini’s life was devoted to two great purposes: the working out 
of a coherent system of truth which should be a basis for revealed 
theology, and the founding of an institution which should train teachers, 
and especially priests, for the Church, in holiness, charity and wisdom. 
He achieved his second purpose: the Institute of Charity continues to 
the present day that human-hearted and enthusiastic apostolate for 
souls which was so characteristic of its founder. - He worked inces- 
santly at his other scheme of philosophical reform: as is evidenced by 
the extent of his reading and the prolifieness of his literary output. 
But the vigour which he threw into his philosophical reconstructions 
did not prevent him from paying that penalty of all fallible reasoning— 
error. His acknowledgment of these errors showed new insight into 
his singleness of motive. He submitted at once to the condemnation 
of the Constitution according to Social Justice and the Five Wounds of 
Holy Church, looking on the prohibition of these works as a Divine 
dispensation sent to test the strength of his fidelity to the dictates of 
the Holy See. And when long after Rosmini’s death, the Holy Office 
condemned forty propositions drawn chiefly from his posthumous works, 
the Fathers of Charity made a similar submission worthy of their vene- 
rated Father and Founder: ‘‘ After all,’’ wrote their Superior-General, 
‘we are not philosophers but Religious.’’ This aim of filial obedience 
to the Holy See explains why the present English translation of the 
Theodicy omits certain passages of the Milan Edition of 1845. 

tosmini’s Theodicy discusses in three books different aspects of the 
problem of God’s Justice: the author’s aim being a vindication of the 
Equity and Goodness of God in the distribution of good and evil in the 
world, The first book is Logical; the second Physical; the third Hyper- 
physical—these titles being employed by Rosmini to distinguish the 
various causes of human error regarding God’s Justice. The first cause 
of human condemnation of Divine Providence is a lack of logic. Men 
take no pains to ascertain how unequal are created intellects to the task 
of comprehending a Divine plan. The second cause of foolish com- 
plaints concerning God’s Power and Wisdom is man’s ignorance of 
physical knowledge. Men forget that possibilities are limited by the 
constitution of finite natures: not everything which seems possible to 
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us is in itself possible ; not everything which is possible would, if made 
actual, be for the good of the whole. If God were to comply, therefore, 
with the desires of his human critics, He would have, in some instances, 
to realise impossibilities, in others, to realise far greater evils than 
those actually existing. The third cause of error in men’s censures on 
God’s infinite goodness is their want of hyper-physical knowledge. 
Those who have not studied the connexion between the laws of nature 
and the divine attributes assume that God should interfere at every 
moment to deliver them from their miseries. Constant miracles should, 
in their view, suspend and interrupt the working of secondary causes : 
such miraculous intervention would cost God nothing and would save 
His creatures. Rosmini points out what a contradiction of God's 
Wisdom would result from the accommodation of divine action to such 
absurd pretensions: were God by His immediate action to interfere 
with the course of secondary causes, whenever they tend to evil, He 
would set Himself in opposition to His own attributes. 

Such are the outlines of the teaching by which Rosmini endeavours 
to explain the causes of human error regarding God’s Justice. Though 
its author brings to his task the talents of a trained philosopher and 
theologian, he has not weighted his pages with the technicalities of 
these sciences. He has adopted a freer mode of treatment with the 
view of bringing the Church’s teaching within the reach of the general 
reader. Here and there a view peculiar to the author asserts itself: 
but in the main the line of thought is that traditional in the Catholic 
schools. 

Joun O'NEILL. 








L’Eglise et la Révolution (1775-1823). Par Fernand Mourret. Paris: 
Bloud et Cie. 1912. 


This volume is one of the eight volumes in which the author, who is 
a professor in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, intends to give a sketch of 
the general history of the Church. Four of these volumes have 
appeared already, namely, L’ Fglise et le Monde barbare, La Renais- 
sance et la Réforme, L’ Ancien Régime, and the present volume, 
L’Eglise et la Révolution. 

In the latter work Father Mourret deals with the state of religion in 
France in the years immediately preceding the French Revolution. 
The condition of religion in the other countries is introduced more or 
less incidentally. The second chapter treats of the intellectual crisis 
in France and in the other countries, and throws a flood of light on the 
decline of religion among the educated classes at this period and the 
principal causes which led to the decline. The author then goes on to 
discuss the state of the Church in France during the period of the 
Revolution and the measures that were taken to extinguish Christianity. 
This portion of his subject is divided into several sections, and is 
marked by clearness and accuracy of treatment. The remaining two 
chapters are taken up with the state of religion during the reign of 
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Napoleon, the results of the downfall of the Empire, and the progress 
of the Church till the death of Pius VII. (18283). 

Father Mourret has read most of the recent works published in France 
on all the subjects which he handles, and he has put the conclusions 
of the most reliable writers in a very readable form. His lectures to his 
students, if we can judge by the present volume, were certainly not 
dry or uninteresting. But it is to be regretted that in a general history 
of the Church he should have given so much attention to “France and so 
little to the other countries. Italy, England and Germany—we doubt 
if the name of Ireland is introduced even once into the present 
volume—are dealt with, as it were, merely for the sake of completing 
the history in France, and even in his chapters on the Papacy one 
would be inclined to think that France was almost the only country in 
whose fortunes the Popes were interested. We are willing to admit 
that in the history of the Church Franea has played a great part— 
sometimes a brilliant one, sometimes a very unfortunate one—but it 
is time that French writers should realise that France is not the Church. 
We think, too, that the author might have been expected to have 
acquired an acquaintance with works written by others than Frenchmen. 
It might have broadened his view and helped him to secure a more 
equitable division of his work. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 








Handbuch der Katholischen Li iturgik, von Dr. Valentin Thalhofer. 
Zweite Auflage, von Dr. Ludwig Eisenhofer. 2 Bde. Herder 
Freiburg and London. 1912. Price of two volumes, 23/-, cloth. 


It is now twenty-eight years ago since Dr. Thalhofer’s book on the 
Liturgy appeared, and the researches that have been made since 
required that in many particulars several changes should be introduced, 
that is to say, some of the original matter should be omitted and new 
sections should be introduced. The firm of Herder was fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Dr. Eisenhofer, professor of theology in the 
Lyceum of Eichstitt, for this work of revision, and the volumes that 
lie before us are the fruits of his labours. 

In the Introduction, which covers 177 pages, the author deals with 
the meaning of worship and liturgy in general, with the history of 
liturgical studies, and with the principal sources of information on this 
very important subject. In the first section of the book he takes up 
the subject of the forms of the Catholic liturgy, treating of such ques- 
tions as the language of the liturgy, Church music, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Our Father and Hail Mary and the doxology in the liturgy, with the 
formulas used at the beginning and the end of the various prayers, and 
with the symbolism of certain liturgical ceremonies. The second 
section is devoted to the building of churches, the altar, the tabernacle 
and altar ornaments, the throne, baptismal font, confessionals, chalice 
paten, ciborium and ecclesiastical vestments. The third and last 
section of the first volume is given up to the discussion of fixed and 
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moveable feasts of the Church, especially Easter, Christmas, the 
Epiphany, and the Feasts of the Saints. 

The second volume is devoted to the liturgy of the Mass and Holy 
Communion, the liturgy of the Sacraments and of the Breviary. Great 
attention is paid to the historical development of the liturgy in all these 
cases, so that if a reader had mastered the contents of these volumes 
he could feel confident, at any rate, that he was in touch with the most 
recent literature and theories on these various subjects. 

There is no book published in English which covers the ground 
covered by these volumes, and from which the reader could get in such 
a convenient form so much information regarding the Liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. Possibly this fact might induce the publishers to 
consider the question of arranging for an English translation of this 
excellent work. 

James MacCarrrey. 








In St. Dominic’s Country. By C. M. Antony. Longmans Green 
and Co. 1912. Price 6d. 


The author of this book seeks in the preface to disarm his critics by 
announcing that he did not intend to write a critical history of St. 
Dominic, nor yet a history of his work in Languedoc, though this is 
the territory which is referred to as St. Dominic’s country. ‘‘ For the 


title,’ he says, ‘‘1 will not apologise, though many friends, both 
French and English, have already pointed out that St. Dominic's 
country was, in the literal sense of the words, not France but Spain. 
But if anyone who reads this fragmentary account of the Saint’s four- 
teen years’ mission in Languedoc does not agree with me as to the 
identity of St. Dominie’s country, I shall have written in vain.’’ ‘‘ The 
work,’’ he says, ‘‘ is simply an attempt to describe St. Dominic’s coun- 
try as it is to-day, for the benefit of those children who have not, and 
never may have the opportunity of visiting it; and to stir in the hearts 
of others for whom such a pilgrimage is possible, a great desire to make 
it. With such descriptions history naturally links itself, and each 
town, each village is fragrant with memories of St. Dominic—mnany, 
though by no means all—of which are noted in their place.”’ 

With a writer who begins so modestly it is very difficult to quarrel. 
We confess that when we saw the title of the book we hoped to find 
in it a critical discussion of the very many interesting questions which 
might be raised in connection with the life of St. Dominic, and we 
felt more or less disappointed when we found that hardly one of these 
had been touched upon by the author; but as we read we began soon 
to realise that there are other things besides history in the world, and 
that the many attractive features of the work compensated for 
its neglect of the historical setting of the preaching and influence of 
St. Dominic. The story is beautifully told, and we are confident that 
the author has achieved his object, and that all who read his work and 
who have the means and opportunity of visiting the scenes of the early 
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activity of St. Dominic will be tempted to visit them and see for them- 
selves the places which are described. In an appendix the author dis- 
cusses briefly the Catharist heresy, and emphasises the fact that it 
was anti-social as well as anti-Christian. That it was anti-social is 
clear from the fact that a Manichaean was bound not to take an oath 
under any circumstances, and that duplicity and deceit were encou- 
raged, as well as from the fact that marriage was not only discouraged 
but strictly forbidden to the ‘‘ Elect,’’ and the ‘‘ Auditores’’ were 
advised that an illegal connexion was preferable to the bond between 
husband and wife. Manichaeans were warned against bringing 
children into the world, and were told that suicide was at times good. 
These facts are important as showing the kind of heresy that the world 
was face to face with at the time the Inquisition was introduced. 


JAMES MacCarFreEy. 
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St. Francis of Assisi. A Biography by Johannes Jérgensen. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by T. O’Connor Sloane, Ph.D. Longmans 
Green and Co. 1912. Price 12/6. 


The author of this work remarks rightly in his preface that ‘‘ modern 
Franciscan research has developed to so widespread and erratic a 
science that those who once get into it are in danger of never getting 
out of it again.’’ Nearly every enthusiast who has a pet theory for 
alleviating all the evils from which modern society suffers turns to St. 
Francis as his patron, and seeks to prove that the Saint preached 
exactly what he (the enthusiast) preaches at the present time. 
Possibly in the whole history of the Church there cannot be found a 
more amiable character than is St. Francis of Assisi, or one who loved 
his fellow-men with so disinterested a love; but this is no reason why 
his name should be abused so much in modern times by those who seek 
to overthrow the very principles upon which the charity and kindness 
of St. Francis were based. 

The author divides his work into four sections-or books, the first of 
which is devoted to ‘‘ Francis, the Church builder,’’ in which he dis- 
cusses the early life of the Saint. In the second book, “‘ Francis the 
Evangelist,’’ he deals with the preaching of Francis of Assisi, with his 
early disciples, with the Portiuncula and with St. Clare. In the 
third book, ‘‘God’s Singer,’’ he discusses the Italian mission of St. 
Francis, the preaching to the heathen, the Portiuncula Indulgence, 
the visit to the Holy Land, the developments of the Rule of St. Francis 
and the confirmation of the rule by Honorius III. The fourth and last 
book, “ Francis the Hermit,’’ is devoted to an account of the closing 
years of the Saint. A valuable appendix is added, entitled ‘‘ Authori- 
ties for the Biography of St. Francis,’’ in which the author deals first 
with his own writings, his religious poems and his prose writings, with 
his biographers, notably, Thomas of Celano, Legenda trium sociorum, 
the ‘* St. Bonaventure Group ”’ and the ‘‘ Speculum Group,’’ and with 
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the other sources, such as the histories of the Franciscan Order and 
the testimony of others outside the Order. In his account of modern 
works on St. Francis we are pleased to note that he pays a tribute to 
the distinguished Irish historian of the Order, Father Luke Wadding. 
“The series of modern authors on fhe subject of St. Francis,’’ he 
writes, “‘ begins with the Irish Franciscan, Luke Wadding. This 
zealous investigator and indefatigable worker treats in his Annales 
Minorum (8 vols., Rome, 1625) the whole history of St. Francis, 
together with the history of the Order up to 1540. His work has only 
one defect, but which is not hig fault—-outside of St. Bonaventure he 
only knew the oldest biographers through Bartholomew of Pisa, 
Mariano of Florence, and Marcus of Lisbon. It is the decree of 1263 
which this late biographer of St. Francis had to suffer for.’’ 

The value of the work is enhanced by many illustrations and by a 
very complete index, 

JAMES MacCarrrry. 








Palladius, Histoire Lausiaque. Texte Grec, Introduction et Traduction 
Frangaise par A. Lucot. Paris, Alphonse Picard, 1912 (lix.—425). 
5 frances. 


For the early history of Egyptian monasticism no document is of 
greater importance than the Lausiac History of Palladius. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the additions and interchanges effected by later writers, 
it was not an easy matter to arrive at a correct text of the real work 
of Palladius; but this task, difficult as it was, was accomplished 
successfully by Dom Butler, and his edition was accepted in the main 
by the scholars best acquainted with the subject, and is likely to hold 
its place in the future as the standard edition. It is Dom Butler’s 
text, with some slight changes, that is followed by the author of this 
volume. 

In his Introduction the author discusses the history of Oriental 
monasticism, more especially the history of monasticism in Egypt, 
beginning with the Christian anchorites and tracing it through its 
various developments until it took definite form in the foundations of 
Pachomius. Side by side with the work of Pachomius was the work 
of St. Basil, also in the East. But soon these monastic institutions 
found a home in the West. The earliest of these were the monastery 
of Eusebius (360), of St. Martin at Marmoutier (372), of Ambrose at 
Milan (380), of Honoratus at Lerins (410), of John Cassian (415). The 
earliest of the convents for women was that founded by the sister of 
Pachomius in 340. The author then discusses the sources of the 
history of Egyptian monasticism, such ag the Vita Antonii, the Vita 
Pachomii, the Lausiac History, the Historidé Monachorum, and the 
Instituta of John Cassian, and he closes this section with a short refer- 
ence to the relation between the Lausiac History and the Historia 
Monachorum. Then follows a brief account of Palladius, the author 
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of this work, of the Lausiac History and its editions, of the manu- 
scripts and the critical texts, of the orthodoxy of the views contained 
in the history, of the historical value of the work, of its contents, both 
dogmatic and ascetic, and of the aims and style of the author. 

The translation is admirably done, and the book can be recommended 
most heartily to those who are interested in the early history of Chris- 
tian monasticism. A good Index and a brief table showing the matters 
dealt with in each chapter serve to enhance its value for the student. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 





Rotes. 


All the way from Australia there have come to us several most useful 
and beautiful little pamphlets of some twenty pages each, by Rev. M. 
J. Watson, S.J., St. Patrick’s College, Melbourne. One deals with 
‘* Purification after Death,” setting forth the Church’s teaching about 
Purgatory; another is entitled ‘‘ The Virgin Mother,’’ and it explains 
first what Catholics do not believe, then what they do believe, about 
the Mother of God; a third treats of ‘‘ The Blessed Eucharist,’’ explain- 
ing the Catholic doctrine, pointing out the vital importance of frequent 
Communion, and showing the unreasonableness of the prejudices and 
excuses that so often deter people from the salutary practice. The 
pamphlets make excellent reading for the faithful generally, and we 
would be very glad to see them circulated in Ireland. They are pub- 
lished by the Australian Catholic Truth Society at the modest sum of 
one penny each. We hope Fr. Watson, who is an old Maynooth man, 
may long be spared to continue the good work he is doing under the 
Southern Cross. 


2, 2 
S ad 


There was hardly an issue of this periodical since its start that did 
not contain juvenile stories, published by the great firm of Benziger 
Brothers. And here before us now are two others: ‘‘ The Little 
Cardinal,’’ and ‘‘ The Peril of Dionysio.’’ The former is a sad story 
of a little boy, well and sympathetically told by Olive Katharine Parr. 
The gifted authoress writes with knowledge and experience, for she 
spent some of her early years in charitable slum-work in the East End 
of London; and in the present work she turns her experience to excel- 
lent account. The price of the book is 3s. 9d. net. The other story 
is by the well-known American writer, Mary E. Mannix. It gives a 
faithful picture of Indian character and conditions as they appear to 
one who understands and sympathises with the California aborigines in 
the sad plight to which change and persecution have reduced them. 
There is plenty of dramatic interest, and the reader’s attention is held 
from the first chapter to the last. The price is only 1s. 6d. net. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


We are very pleased to see that a new edition has appeared of “‘ The 
Truth of Christianity,’’ by Col. W. H. Turton, a review of which 
appeared in our issue of April, 1909. It is sufficient praise of the work 
to say that this is the eighth edition. There are many minor improve- 
ments and some rather important additions, and we are sure that the 
work will continue to receive, as we heartily hope it may, the same 
warm welcome from the public. The publishers are Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co., Ltd. The work contains 636 pages, and the price is 
only 2s. 6d. net. 
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Thurles Cathedral, a Descriptive and Historical Account, with Illus 
trations, by Rev. M. Maher, B.D., is a very interesting pamphlet on 
one of the finest modern cathedrals of Ireland. The legitimate suc- 
cessor of Cormac’s Chapel and St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the Rock of 
Cashel, the Cathedral of Thurles is worthy of the historic diocese, which 
has St. Albert as its patron. The Baptistery, the Facade, and the Cam- 
panile are a fitting front for a church which possesses so beautiful and 
artistic an interior. Especially rich are the three Altars, which have a 
remarkable history behind them, Some of the marbles of which they are 
composed were presented by Pius IX. They were brought to Rome in 
the days of tue Empire, and had been quarried, to a large extent, by 
the Christians sent as slaves to the marble quarries by the Roman 
Emperors. The tabernacle of the High Altar for centuries adorned the 
High Altar of the Gesu in Rome. It was designed in the 16th century 
by the famous Italian architect, P. Pozzi. The cathedral was begun 
when Dr. Leahy was Archbishop of Cashel, and was almost completed 
before his death. Dr. Croke carried on the work, and the cathedral was 
consecrated in 1879. During the last ten years Dr. Fennelly has spent 
large sums in improvements and renovations, and the cathedral now 
stands as a monument of honour to the Archbishops under whose 
influence it was built and beautified, and to the munificence ofa 
generous people. Father Maher has done well in recording in so 
attractive a style the history of a great cathedral. 

ate % % 

Carthusian Spiritual Exercises, by Michael de Coutances, translated 
by K. Digby Best of the Oratory, rescues from oblivion a notable work 
by a famous Carthusian General. John Michael Vesley was born at 
Coutances, in Normandy, in the first part of the sixteenth century. 
He received the Carthusian habit from the hands of John Parceval, 
Prior of the Paris Chartreuse. In due course he became the Superior 
of the Paris Chartreuse, and in 1588 was chosen a member of the 
clerical delegation to the Legislative Assembly at Blois. In 1594 he 
became Prior to the Grande Chartreuse and Forty-fifth General of the 
Order He held the office for six years, and in 1600 died a most saintly 
death. Father Best has translated into English the General’s great 
work, entitled ‘‘ Liber Exercitiorum Spiritualium Triplicis Vitae: Pur- 
gativae, scilicet Iluminativae et Unitivae.’’ It consists of three parts 
dealing respectively with the Purgative, the Illuminative and the 
Unitive Ways. It is a fruitful source of devotional prayers and medita- 
tions. Burns and Oates are the publishers, and the price is 5s. net. 

% % & 

From the publishing house of Pietro Marietti of Turin we have 
received various devotional and Catechetical books. Pargoletti 
Cristiani ossia Letture Catechistiche are catechetical instructions for 
the use of parochial schools. Their author is Rev. P. Boggio, and they 
give in a graduated form simple lectures on the great doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Church. Il Catechismo Maggiore di Sua Santita 
Pio X., by Rev. G. Dianda, gives a popular exposition of the articles 
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of the Creed. The first volume treats of the first seven articles of the 
Creed, and the second volume deals with the last five articles. In the 
form of brief questions and extensive answers, the various doctrines of 
the Church as expressed in the Apostles’ Creed are explained in clear 
and telling phrases. Otto giorni di Spirituali Esercizi, by Rev. N. 
Reginato, gives a series of meditations, instructions, and conferences 
suitable for a week’s retreat for the laity. They are full of practical 
tions on the duties of the Christian life. 
“ % * 

Reticats for the People, by Rev. C. Plater, S.J., is a series of his- 
torical sketches describing the movement in favour of retreats for the 
people, which have done so much good throughout Europe and 
America. Fr. Plater has taken an active part in promoting the good 
work, and his descriptive essays are of special value on that account. 
The chapters of the present book are reprints from srticles published 
from time to time in the Hibbert Journal, the Spectator, the Month, 
aml the Universe. Their occasional nature prevents them from pre- 
senting a complete history of the movement; still they give a very sub- 
stantial account of its progress im different countries. There are chap- 
ters on France; Belgium and Holland; Germany, Spain and Italy; 
Great Britain and Ireland; America and Canada. In addition there 
are chapters on the need of retreats, retreats for women and children, 
methods aml means, subsequent organisation, the social results of 
retreats, and the literature of retreats, The book is not a mere histori- 
cal sketch; it is a treatise on the pastoral theology of retreats, and as 
such deserves the support of the clergy. The publishers are Sands and 
Company, London, an< the price is 5s. net. 

% xd % 

Educating to Purity, by Dr. Michael Gatterer, S.J., and Dr. Francis 
Krus, 8.J., translated by Rev. C. Van Der Donckt, gives careful treat- 
ment to a delicate subject. The book is intended for parents and 
guardians whose duty is imperative to train the young in the ways of 
virtue. The young need instruction on the virtue of purity, 
and the great difficulty is to find suitable terms for 
suitable training. Much harm might be done either by the use of in- 
delicate words or by giving too much information. The present book 
assists by providing the right words and by indicating the exact amount 
of knowledge which can with safety be imparted. Though, perhaps, 
some of the instructions, such as those found on page 111, are too 
minute, still parents and guardians cannot fail to obtain assistance from 
‘* Educating to Purity.’’ The publishers are Messrs. Pustet. Messrs. 
Herder, of London, have the sole agency in the United Kingdom. 
Prica 5s. net. 

* % “ 

We have received for review from the firm of Herder: Homiletic and 
Catechetical Studies, by A. Meyenberg, translated by Very Rev. 
Ferdinand Brossart, of Covington, Kentucky. It is published by 
Pustet and Co., at 14/- net. The writer is a Canon and Professor 
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ef Theology in Luzerne, and, in addition, is, we are informed, one of 
the foremost pulpit orators of the day. We can heartily recommend 
the work. It is full of useful hints and suggestions for the preacher, 
especially for one who aims at individuality in his work. The writer 
insists very strongly on the use of Sacred Scripture, liturgy, the missal 
and breviary; and does not content himself, as so many writers do, 
with mere theory; but points out with a fulness and wealth of detail 
how the preacher may utilise them. This is the most striking feature 
of the work, and for that we can highly recommend it. We have 
always thought it a pity that a young priest should turn to the complete 
sermons of others instead of trying to wrestle with his own mind, for 
only such effort will give that indispensable requisite for a good sermon, 
namely, individuality. The effort, to be sure, is not easy; nor do 
books as a rule give much help in this direction; because in the main 
they can be reduced to two classes, those that contain dry unsugges- 
tive outlines, and those that give full-rounded sermons. The treatise 
before us strikes an excellent middle course, its main object being to 
get the preacher to turn to account what he has read as a student, and 
what daily comes under his eyes as a priest. To our mind another 
striking and useful portion of the treatise is his treatment of the ecclesi- 
astical year, to which he devotes 400 pages, and wherein he analyses 
the contents of the Gospel, epistle, introit, gradual, and the invitatory 
of the breviary, for each Sunday. It is very stimulating, and the Very 
tev. Author will be a favourite with every earnest priest. We are glad 
to find, too, that he has addressed himself to that very important branch 
of the priest’s work, the teaching of Catechism. We can recommend it 
with full confidence ; and if collateral testimony is looked for, it is sup- 
plied by the fact that the original has within a short time gone through 
six editions among German and Swiss theologians and students. 
% % &% 

Few text-books on Scholastic Philosophy have met with a more 
uniformly favourable reception than the Summula Philosophiae 
Scholasticae, published in three volumes just ten years ago by an Irish 
religious of the Mount Melleray Monastery, Father J. 5. Hickey, 
0.Cist. The first volume—Logica et Ontologia—has now reached its 
third edition (Dublin: Gill; New York: Benziger; St. Louis: Herder); 
and the author has taken the opportunity to revise the text carefully 
and to bring his copious notes from recent publications in the vernacular 
thoroughly up-to-date. This is probably the feature which has made 
the Summula so acceptable to students of scholastic philosophy in 
English-speaking countries. |The author tells us in his preface that 
at the present day such students should be taught their philosophy 
not exclusively in Latin, nor again exclusively in the vernacular, but 
as far as possible in both. And it was his desire to help to make this 
project a feasible one that prompted him to give us a text in Latin, 
with copious quotations, which amount almost to a running commentary 
on the text, in English. His efforts entirely deserve the success which 
ig crowning them, 
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The death of Father Matt Russell involves the disappearance of one 
of the most striking and popular figures in the social and literary circles 
of Catholic Ireland. Few men had won for themselves such a place 
in the hearte of the people, and we might say that no ecclesiastic in 
Ireland in our time has done so much for the production of Catholic 
literature and for the encouragement and support of Catholic writem. 
He had a kindly heart and a friendly greeting for the many who sought 
his advice, and he was endowed with an unerring instinct which guided 
him in his dealings with those who sought for admission to the pages 
of the Irish Monthly. We in Maynooth, where Father Matt received 
his education and for which he cherished the greatest affection till 
the end, have good reason to join with his brethren of the Society of 
Jesus in mourning his loss. We are glad, however, to learn that the 
Irish Monthly is not to be allowed to disappear on the death of the man 
who made it and whose name shall be forever associated with it. There 
is a great field before it. 

+ ~ > 

Sad to eay, the last work from Father Matt’s pen arrived for review 
after the announcement of the author’s death had been published. It 
is entitled The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen, and is pub- 
lished by Longmans and Co., the price being six shillings. It is taken 
up principally with Mother Baptist Russell and with the work she 
accomplished for religion and for the Sisters of Mercy in California, 


and with Mother Emmanuel Russell of the Sisters of Mercy, Newry. 
Many other interesting side issues are introduced which help to throw 


a new light upon the life and character of the former Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 


* ¢ 


7 

One particular incident is well worth recording at the present time. 
Mother Emmanuel was selected to take charge of the new Convent of 
Merey, and for several months after the establishment of the com- 
munity all went well, but the 12th July was destined to witness a scene 
atthe Convent. ‘‘At this ill-omened date, in 1867, the Orange mob 
assembled in the streets adjoining the Convent. Mother Mary Aquinas 
was ill in the infirmary, having been sent to Lurgan probably in order 
to be under her sister’s care, No doubt disquieting rumours had reached 
them during the day, and when word came to Mother Emmanuel that 
the mad crowd had come, she tried to conceal her anxiety in order not 
to frighten her sick sister, but she confessed afterwards that her knees 
were trembling under her, and ske could with difficulty keep quiet. 
When she looked out at the front of the Convent the mob reminded 
her of infuriated wild Indians. The street was black with the crowd, 
everyone stooping down for stones to fling at the Convent. These, 
however, fortunately fell short of the windows, for when they were 
building the Convent, Father John McConville had got a number of 
young lads to throw stones from the street as far as they could across 
the Convent grounds, and directed that beyond the farthest stone-throw 
the foundation for the Convent buildings should be dug. Strong iron 
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gates and railing separated from the streets the grounds in front of 
the Convent. Of course the perils of the first 12th of July that the 
Sisters spent in Lurgan had been foreseen, and the schools were full of 
their friends ready to defend them. The priests had secured for them 
as much protection as they could from the police. But even after the 
furious mob had dispersed Mother Emmanuel, fearing that they might 
try to enter by the rear, spent the night at the altar steps to be guarded 
by the Blessed Sacrament and to guard it.”’ 

% og & 

In the document published in the Archivium Hibernicum (the Journal 
of the Catholic Record Society), a very interesting account is given 
illustrative of the conditions of some of the Northern dioceses of Ireland 
in the year 1731. In the Diocese of Armagh it would seem that there 
were then only twenty-five chapels, some of the poorest and most 
wretched description. Most of these were situated in the County 
Louth. In County Armagh itself there were only two, and in County 
Tyrone only five, two of which were in the parish of Donaghmore. In 
the Diocese of Clogher there were then only ten ‘‘ chapels,’’ most of 
which were in the County Monaghan; in Derry only nine ‘ chapels or 
Mass-houses,’’ according to the report of the Protestant Bishop of 
Derry; in Raphoe there were seven, one of which ig described in the 
official return as a ‘* cabin,’’ and two others as ‘‘ sheds ’’; and in Down 
and Connor there were only five. 

“& “% 

Sketches of Cesarca (Palestine), by Archdeacon Dowling, is a little 
work published at 1s. 6d. by the S.P.C.K. It deals with the history 
of Cesarea “‘ from the earliest Cesar to the latest Sultan,’’ but the 
information is neither very novel nor particularly well put together. 
From the same Society we have received Sketches of Georgian History, 
prepared by the same author. It deals with the history of the very 
interesting nation of Georgia, which is now a province of the Russian 
Empire but which still retaing even in dependence its national 
longings. 

? & * 

The firm of Pierre Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, sends us several 
very edifying devotional works, which we are very pleased to bring 
under the notice of our readers. They are all written in an agreeable 
French style, and they bear in every instance the Imprimatur of a 
Bishop or Vicar-General. We can commend them heartily to those of 
our readers who may wish to improve their French, while increasing 
their religious knowledge and quickening their devotion. The first is a 
work entitled ‘“Au del& du Tombeau.”’ It is intended chiefly for the 
poor, whose hard lot it seeks to soften by reminding them of the rich 
rewards God has prepared for those’ that love Him. The author is Ad. 
Hamon, 8.J., and the price is 3 francs. Then there are two works 
intended for young people, ‘‘ Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens,’’ by an 
Oratorian Father, Paul Lallemand, and ‘‘ L’ Education de la Chasteté,’’ 
by A. Knoch, D.D. The price of the former is 3 francs, and of the 
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latter lfr. 50c. In ‘‘ Les Fondements de la Foi ’’ we have a transla- 
tion from the Spanish of Father Mario Laplana, 8.J., by the Abbé Ev. 
Gerbeaud. This is a most excellent little book. It contains only 141 
pages, yet it gives, of course in commodious form, the chief argu- 
ments for a number of the most fundamental doctrines of the Catholic 
faith, and the chief objections of Rationalists, with the Catholic, replies. 
It is not meant, of course, for theologians, but neither is it meant for 
children; it is intended for educated men of the world whose religious 
instruction was confined to the catechism. The price is not given, 
but we are sure it is not more than lfr. 50c. We may close this brief 
notice of M. Téqui’s most recent publications by mentioning ‘‘ Vers 
la Vie pleine,’’ by Ad. Goutay. The writer is a lady, but almost the 
entire book is composed of extracts taken from various devotional 
works of that very saintly man, Pére Gratry. There is a brief prefa- 
tory letter to Madame Goutay from His Eminence Cardinal Perraud, 
bishop of Autun. Pp. xxxi, + 278. Price 3fr. 50c. 
& & % 

We are glad to note from American exchanges to hand that the 
Catholic University of America, according to an agreement of its trus- 
tees, will unite with the University of Louvain in the publication of 
the great Paris collection of Oriental Christian writers, seventy-five 
volumes of which have appeared already. This undertaking will 
embrace all the Christian writers in Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic and Arabic, 
and will have the co-operation of many distinguished scholars from the 
universities of Europe. Several volumes will be published by the 
Catholic University of America, together with the University of 
Louvain, each year. 

* “ 

In Italy it was rumoured that an attack would be made upon the 
Religious Orders as soon as Parliament would open. The exhausted 
state of the Italian Treasury, as a result of the war with Turkey, and 
the difficulties of finding any new methods of taxation lent some colour 
of probability to this surmise, but for so far nothing has been done. The 
Socialist party is itself divided. One section insists that it is possible 
for the Socialists to support the Government for the sake of what they 
can get out of it, the other maintains that co-operation with the 
Government is opposed entirely to Socialist principles. A referendum 
was carried out recently as to whether Freemasonry should be tolerated 
in the ranks of their party. The result of the referendum was that 
9,154 voted against tolerating Freemasonry and 2,188 in its favour, 
while 8,618 voted against the expulsion of Freemasons from the Socialist 
ranks. The voting not being decisive the whole question of the relation 
of Freemasonry and Socialism is referred to the next Congress. 

° “ “ 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce has been published, 
and its findings will be read with attention by those who stil] maintain 
even the faintest glimmer of the early Christian teaching on the indis- 
solubility of marriage. ‘The majority report is signed by the 
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former President of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, and 
by eight others, while the minority report is signed by the Archbishop 
of York and two others. The report of the majority insists on an 
absolute equality between the sexes: so that whatever grounds are 
permitted to a husband for obtaining a divorce from his wife, the same 
grounds shall be available to the wife in a suit against her husband. 
It recommends the following six grounds for dissolving marriage :— 
Adultery, wilful desertion for three years and upwards, cruelty, incur- 
able insanity after five years’ confinement, habitual drunkenness found 
incurable after three years, and imprisonment under a commuted death 
sentence. It rejects “‘ unconquerable aversion,’’ ‘‘ incompatibility of 
temper,’’ and “* mutual consent ’’ as sufficient grounds for divorce. 
& % % 

Nor is the report of the minority likely to prove acceptable to anyone 
who is acquainted with the practice and discipline of the early Church. 
The Commissioners do not feel themselves at liberty to go so far as 
the majority, but the difference is one of degree rather than of principle. 
They make, however, some good points. ‘‘ The ultimate question,’’ 
they say, “‘ a question which must be borne in mind in considering the 
difficulties and hardships which a high ideal of marriage inevitably 
involves, is whether at a time when the tendencies disintegrating the 
family life are strong—where in America, to name but one country, 
where divorce has been easier and wider, there is a strong reaction in 
favour of greater restrictions—England should relax the marriage laws, 
aud whether she ought not firmly to maintain them, at least at the 
present standard. Is the State in England to leave the position of 
comparative strictness towards which many citizens of other countries, 
such as America, appalled by the consequences of relaxation are pain- 
fully etruggling to return? ”’ 

2. 2 


°, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


From a friend in Australia we have received an interesting little 
pamphlet, entitled The Referendum, published by the Catholic Truth 
Society. For some time an agitation has been conducted in Victoria 
for the introduction of Bible teaching into the State schools. The sup- 
porters of the measure demand that a referendum should be taken, 
while the Catholics object strongly to have such a delicate question 
settled by mere majority force. It raises a very important issue for 
Catholics, because despite the great efforts that they have made to 
establish their own schools, yet in many districts a Catholic school 
could not be established. A deputation, headed by Archbishop Carr, 
and consisting of several representative laymen, waited upon the 
Premier to put their views before him. The members pointed out that 
about 10,000 Catholic children were in attendance at the State schools, 
and that the introduction of Bible lessons into the work of the school 
would be highly objectionable to Catholics. The Premier listened 
attentively to their views, and promised that he would lay them before 
the Cabinet. Incidentally, however, he made it fairly clear that the 
Government had no intention of introducing such a Referendum. 





Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tug Inisu EcciesiasticaL Recorp. October, 1912.—Rev. B. F. 
Page, S.J., * The Infant Roman Church.’ Rev. D. O’Keefie, M.A., 
‘ Pragmatism—IV.’ John Ayscough, ‘ A Novelist’s Sermons—VIL.’ 
Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J., ‘The Healthy aspect of Be not over- 
righteous." November.—Rev. J. J. Welch, ‘The Meaning of 
Syndicalism.’ Sacerdos, ‘The Priest’s Prayer.’ December.—Dr. 
P. A. Beecher, ‘ The Church and Truth.’ J. Ayscough, ‘ A Novelist’s 
Sermons—VIII.’ B, Mulleady, 0.D.C., ‘New Phases of an Old 
Controversy.’ ‘ The Manner of God's Knowledge of Things.’ Notes 
and Queries. (Theology—Dr. J. M. Harty. Canon Law--—Dr. M. J. 


O'Donnell. Liturgy—Rev. T. O'Doherty). Documents. Notices 
of Books. 


Tue Montu. October, 1912.—J. Scoles, ‘ Vitalism.’ Rev. S. F. 
Smith, ‘An Anglican Critic on Probabilism.’ Rev. H. Thurston, 
‘ Christianity in the Far East—II.’ (Heart of China.) L. M. Leggatt, 
‘ Those of His Own Household: Ch. XIX.’ * November.—Rev. H. 
Thurston, ‘ Christianity in the Far East (Contd.).’ J. Britten, ‘A 
Recent Suggestion for Re-union.’ Mr. Sexton’s Book.] E. K. 
Steer, ‘ Notre Dame de Chartres.’ e Editor, ‘ Democracy, True 


and False.’ L. M. Leggatt, ‘ Those of His Own Household: Ch. 
XX.’ Miscellanea. Reviews. Short Notices. Books received. 


Tae Irish Cacrcw QvarTerRLy. October, 1912.—Dr. L. A. Pooler, 
* The Socialist Movement.” Rev. R. T. Byrn, ‘The Atonement.’ 
Rev. J. McConnell, M.A., ‘ Pauline Christianity and the Gospels.’ 
Notices of Books. Magazines. 


Revvur TxHomiste. September-October, 1912.—R. P. Simon, ‘ Un 
lien social—l’Eucharistie sacrement d’unité.’ BR. P. Meélizan, ‘ La 
tin d’une controverse.’ R. P. Mandonnet, ‘ Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
et les sciences sociales." Chroniques. Revue Analytique des Revues. 


Tue CatHotic University Buuietix. October, 1912.—J. B. 
Ceulemans, ‘ The Metaphysics of Pragmatism.’ John E. Graham, 
‘Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treatment of Catholics." Hugh Pope, 
O.P., ‘ The Principles of Gospel-Harmony.’ Book Reviews. Mis- 
cellaneous. University Chronicle. 


Tue Hissert JournaL. October, 1912.—A. J. Fraser Blair, ‘A 
Plea for the Higher Socialism.’ Hon, Bertrand Russell, ‘ The 
Essence of Religion.’ Prof. P, Lobstein, ‘ Modernism and _ the Pro- 
testant Consciousness.’ J. W. Scott, ‘The Pessimism of Bergson. 
Bergson’s doctrine destructive of the notion of personality. ] 
dwyn Bevan, ‘The Gnostic Redeemer.” T. R. Glover, ‘ The 
Daemon Environment of the Primitive Christian.’ M. J. Lands, 
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‘The Future of Judaism in England.’ Henry V. Arkell, ‘ Social 
Service. No. 5. French Catholics and Social Work.’ [The anti- 
clerical policy of the French Government, far from destroying the 
influence of the French clergy, has wakened « new life of social and 
religious activity in the Cathctie Church.] Discussions. Survey of 
Recent Literature. Reviews. 















PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. QUARTERLY StaTEMENT. October, 
1912.—Duncan Mackenzie, Ph.D., ‘ The Excavations at Ain Shems, 
June-July, 1912.’ E. J. Pilcher, ‘ Weights of Ancient Palestine.’ 
A. W. Crawley-Boevey, M.A., ‘The Damascus Gate, or Bab-el- 
Amud.’ Joseph Offord, ‘The Localities of the Exodus: and a new 
Egyptian Papyrus.’ Rev, E. J. Hanauer, © Special Note on the 
Asylum-Inscription at Damascus.’ Rev. D. Lee Pitcairn, M.A., ‘ A 


Novel Theory of the Holy Sepulchre.” Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, 
* Dead Sea Observations.’ 


















Tae Exposirory Times. October, 1912.—-‘ Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.’ §, H, Langdon, ‘ The Scapegoat in Babylonian Religion.’ 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, * What were the Churches of Galatia?’ [ Argues 
of course for the South-Galatian theory.] Dr. Paul Feine, ‘ Positive 
Theological Research in Germany.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ Recent 
Biblical and Oriental Archeology.’ Contributions and Comments. 
November, 1912.—Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ Recent Biblical and Oriental 
Archeology.’ Sir W. Ramsay, ‘ What were the Churches of Gala- 
tia?’ Rev. J. McDonald, D.D., ‘ The Call cf Elisha.’ uiterature. 
Recent Foreign Theology. Contributions and Comments. December, 
1912.— Notes of Recent E'xposition.” Rev. D. §. Cairns, D.D., 
‘The Person of Jesus Christ.’ Rev. J. G. Tasker, ‘ Prof. Séderblom 
on Religion and Mystery.’ Sir W. Ramsay, ‘ What were the Churches 
of Galatia?’ Rev. L. H. Jordan, ‘The Study of the History of 
Religions in the German Universities.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, * Recent 
tibliecal and Oriental Archeology.’ 





















Breuscne Zritscnrirt. Zehnter Jahrgany, viertes Heft.—-Dr. 
W. Wilbrand, ‘ Die Deutungen der biblischen Eigennamen beim hl. 
Ambrosius.’ Dr, P, F. Mader, ‘ Die altkanaanitischen ‘* Opferkult- 
stiitten ’? in Megiddo und Ta‘annek nach den neuesten Ausgrabun- 
gen.’ Prof, F. Steinmetzer, ‘ Zu Ex 8,15 (J. Diller). Babylonische 
Parallelen zu den Fluchpsalmen. (Schultz.).’ Dr. Ludwig Schade, 
‘Markusevangelium und Astralmythus.’ Dr. Heinrich Joseph 
Vogels, ‘Der Lanzenstich vor dem Tode Jesu.’ Bibliographische 
Notizen. C. Das Alte Testament. Mitteilungen und Nachrichten. 
Verzeichnis der Autoren, deren Werke in den_ bibliographischen 
Notizen angezeigt wurden (P. Fellerer). 
















Tre Eccrrsiastica, Revirw. September, 1912.—J. Ceulemans, 
‘Studies in American Philosophy.—IV. The Modern Schools: Evo- 
Iutionism.’ J. R. Fryar, ‘ Ecclesiastical Dress and Vestments.’ 
H. Pope, O.P., ‘The Temple of John in Svene and Pentateuchal 
Criticism.’ Hl. A. Ayrinhac, S.8S., D.D., 1.0..D., ‘The Motu Pro- 
prio *‘ Quantavis Diligentia.””’ A. De Smet, ‘ De Vasectomia.’ 
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October.—W. T. Kane, S.J., ‘ The Sixteenth Century of Constan- 
tine’s Proclamation of Religious Liberty—313-1913.’ ‘The Course 
of Studies and Discipline in Theological Seminaries.’ T. F. Coak- 
ley, D.D., ‘ Roman Seminary Life.’ P. McHale, C.M., ‘ St. Vincent 
de Paul and the Foundation of Seminaries.’ J. D. Folghera, 0.P., 
‘The Imagination in St. Francis de Sales.” M. Martin, 8.J., ‘ The 
New Decree on Mixed Marriages.” November.-—E. J. Wirth, D.D., 
‘The Traditional Idea of Sacerdotal Vocation.” A. J. Maas, S.J., 
‘The Biblical Commission and the Synoptic Gospels.’ A. O'Malley, 
M.D., ‘The Cure of Intemperance.’ ‘ How Bishop Ketteler cor- 
rected the Scandal given by one of his Priests.” Hf. T. Hendy, 
Litt.D., ‘Jam Toto Subitus Vesper Eat Polo.” Dom, S. A. Parker, 
0.8.B., ‘ The Story of St. Cecilia and its Value.’ 


Tue Catuortic Wortp. October, 1912.—J. A. Ryan, S.T.D., 
‘Methods of Reforming our Land System.’ T. J. Gerrard, ‘ The 
Spiritual Factor in Economie Reform. M. H., Allies, ‘ The Voltaire 
of Portugal.’ E. Hickey, ‘Is Satan the Hero of Paradise Lost?’ 
W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘The Literature of Relief.’ December.— 
A. Repplier, ‘ Andrew Lang.’ V. M. Crawford, ‘ A New Life of St. 
Francis.” K. Brégy, ‘The Poetry of Christmas.” A. Feverel, 
‘Christian Science.” C. Baussan, ‘ Mistral and his Work.’ ‘The 
Balkan War.”’ 


La Ciexcia Tomista. Septiembre-Octubre, 1912.—Alonso Getino, 
O.P., ‘ El Maestro Fray Francisco de Vitoria (conclusién).’ Menén- 
dez-Reigada, O.P., ‘ I.a Alemania actual (continuacién). Farpén 
Tufidén, O.P., ‘ El Conocimiento.’ Gerard, O.P., ‘ Puntos de Vista 
en el apostolado social.’ Noviembre-Diciembre.—Farpén, O.P., 
‘1 Conocimiento vy la realidad.’ Lozano, O.P., ‘ Demonstrabilidad 
de los misterios de la fe segin Raimundo Lulio.’ Maat, 0.P., * La 
doctrina de la predestinacién.’ Boletines. Crénicas. Cientifico- 
Sociales. Revista de Revistas. Bibliograff. 


Rever Besxepictixe. Oct., 1912.—Morin, ‘ Vers un té@xte definitif 
de la régle de S. Benoit.’ Peillon, ‘ L’Antiphonaire de Pamelius’ 
Berilére, ‘ Les Evéques de Liége.’ Notes et Documents. Comptes 

tendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


Revvur PES Questions HistorigvEs. Oct., 1912.—Cosquin, ‘ I. 
legende du Page de Sainte Elisabeth de Portugal les nouveaux docu- 
ments orientaux.’ Richard, ‘ Le secret du Pape; Un legat aposto- 
lique en France (1742-1756).’ Pisani, ‘ Vingt-six ans d’épiscopat. 
Mer. J. B. de Maillé-la-Tour-Landry.’ Mélanges. Comptes Rendus. 
Bulletin Historique. Revue de Périodiques. Bulletin Bibliogra- 
phique. 


ANALECTA BoLLaNDIANA.—Poncelet, ‘ Les biographes de Ste. Amel- 
herge.’ Peeters, ‘S. Antoine le néo-martyr.’ Van Ortroy, ‘ St. 
Francois d’Assise et son voyage en Orient.’ Poncelet, ‘ La transla- 
tion de S. Hugues de Lincoln.’ Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques, 
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ARCHIVIUM FRANCISCANUM HIsToRICUM. —Bughetti, * Legenda ver- 
sificata S. Clarae Assisiensis.’ Robinson, * A conjectural chapter in 
the life of St. Clare.’ Lazzeri, * De processu canonizationis S. Clarae.’ 
De Kok, ‘ Les études franciscaines en Hollande depuis, 1894.’ Docu- 
menta, ‘Codicographia, Bibliographia, Miscellanea, Chronica. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. October, 
1912.-—M. D. Roland-Gosselin, O.P., ‘ Les Methodes de la Definition 
d’apres Aristote.’ V. Torraca, ‘ Le carectére scientifique de la 
morale.’ Et. Hugueny, ‘ La Tradition, Etude Apologétique.’ Note: 


Mgr. S. Deploige, *‘ Le Moral et le Normal.’ Bulletins. Chronique. 
Recension des Revues. 


THE a oF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs. October, 1912.—Rev. O. 
C. Quick, ‘ Mysticism: Its Meaning and Danger.’ Documents: 
Rev. A. beans tham, ‘ The Commentary of Origen on the Epistle 
to the Romans.—III.’ Notes and Studies: Edmund Bishop, ‘ Litur- 
gical Comments and Memoranda.—VIII.’ F. H. Colson, ‘ Tate 
in Papias (The Gospels and the Rhetorical Schools).’ A. Souter, 

‘Cassiodorus’s Copy of Eucherius’s Instructiones.’ M. Esposito, 

‘On Two Hagiographical MSS. in the Library of Trinity - ~ 


Dublin.’ H. ©, Hoskier, ‘ Evan. 157 (Rom. Vat. Urb. 2), I. Re- 
views, ete. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. October, 1912.—C. A. 
Beckwith, ‘ Authority in Present-Day Religious Teaching.” T. D. 
Bacon, ‘ Practical Aspects of the Doctrine of the Trinity.’ ©. M. 
Breyfogle, ‘The Hebrew Sense of Sin in the Pre-Exilic Period.’ 
E. De Witt Burton, ‘The Office of Apostle in the ~~ Church.’ 


G. B. Smith, ‘ Systematic Theology and Ministerial Efficiency.’ 
C. H. Walker, ‘ The Trend in the Modern Interpretation of Early 


Church History.’ Critical Notes. Recent Theological Literature, 
ete. 


THe Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. October, 1912.—J. Gres- 
ham Macken, ‘ The Virgin Birth in the Second Century.’ E. CO. 
Richardson, ‘ The Documents of the Exodus, Contemporary, Original 
and Written.’ L. F. Benson, ‘ Dr. Watts’ Renovation of Psalmody.’ 
Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Nihil Obstat, 


Tacosus Canonrous DunnNg, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 
Imprimi Potest, 
*%GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen, Hibernie Primas. 
Dublini, die 24° Dec., 1912. 
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Che Virgin Birth in St. Cuke’s Gospel. 
Che Genuineness of Cuke 1, 34-35. 


As recorded in our third Gospel, the Annunciation to Mary 
contains in Luke i. 34-35: 
Luke i. 
34. But Mary said unto the angel : 
How shall this be, 
seeing that I know not man ? 
35. And the angei answering said to her : 
The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
And the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 
And this is why the Holy One to be born 
shall be called the Son of God ; 


a clear and distinct promise of the virgin birth of Christ. 
This is granted by believers and unbelievers alike in that 
great mystery of the Christian faith. All readily admit 
that such verses have no other purpose than to introduce 
into St. Luke’s narrative the announcement to Mary of a son 
who would be conceived without the intervention of man 
and would, on this account, indeed be the Son of God. But 
while conservative scholars regard these verses as no less 
genuine than the rest of the narrative, many Rationalistic 
critics think that they are an addition not to be traced back 
to the pen of St. Luke, “the beloved physician” and com- 
panion of St. Paul. According to such recent critics as 
Hillmann, Usener, Harnack, Zimmermann, Shmiedel, 
Pfleiderer, Conybeare, and others of lesser note, a scientific 
examination of Luke i. 34-35 proves these verses to be 
decidedly spurious. And their specious arguments for such 
position have gradually produced upon the minds of a 
certain number of non-Catholic scholars the impression that 
the verses in question have not after all the same claim to 
genuineness as must be ascribed to the Annunciation to 
Joseph recorded in Matthew i. 18-25. But the arguments 
advanced by Rationalistic critics, and the impression result- 
ing therefrom in the minds of certain scholars who have 


A 
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been shaken by them, are alike erroneous. The truth is 
that the more one examines on scientific lines Luke i. 34-35, 
the more he remains convinced that these verses of our third 
Gospel must be regarded as absolutely genuine. 

The following parallel columns give the original Greek 
and the literal English rendering of the verses in question : 


34. Etxev 3 Maprau xpd¢ ov 34. But Mary said unto the angel: 
dy yEAov * How shall this be, 
Mie gota todo, seeing that I know not man? 
érel dvSpa od ywwaexe ; 
35. Kat aoxpibeic 6 &yyedo¢ 35. And the angel answering said 
clnev adty} * to her: 
Ilvedpu.x &yrov Exededoetar Eni a€, The Holy Spirit shall come 
xat Sdvaure SYictov extoxidcer upon thee, 
Got * and the power of the Most 
Avéd xal 76 yewouevoy d&ytov High shall overshadow thee : 
xAnOHoeta vids Geo. And this is why the Holy One 
to be born 
shall be called the Son of God. 


THE WorDING OF LUKE 1. 34-35 EXAMINED. 


The first internal means’ to ascertain the genuineness of 
these verses is obviously their wording. Of St. Luke’s pen 
we have two long narratives, the third Gospel and the Acts. 
His diction and style are strongly marked and have of late 
been carefully tailed. Hence the work of recognizing the 
Lukan features of Luke i. 34-35 is comparatively easy. The 
first of these verses (34) begins with a formula of intro- 
duction which is clearly after St. Luke’s manner of writing. 
Its opening expression elzev 3¢ is rightly considered by Sir 
J. C. Hawkins,’ among the most distinctive and important 
characteristics of St. bens style. While it occurs fifty- 
nine times in the Gospel according to St. Luke and fifteen 
times in the Acts, it is found only twice in St. John’s Gospel 
(xii. 6, viii. 11), and possibly once in St. Matthew’s evangeli- 
cal record (xii. 47).° Again, the construction cinev xpt¢ 


1 In the present paper appeal is chiefly made to internal evidence 
because documentary or external evidence is, however wrongly, of no 
or little value in the eyes of Rationalistic critics. 

* Hore Synoptice, p. 15 (Oxford, 1899). 

* Hawkins, loc. cit., p. 31 sq. ;‘ Moulton and Geden, A Concordance 
to the Greek Testament, p. 288 sqq. (New York, 1900), 
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is one of those forms for which St. Luke has an unmistak- 
able preference, employing it very frequently and using it 
where the parallel narratives of St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have the dative.* 

In the question of Mary, which makes up the second part 
of verse 34, the use of dvfo is undoubtedly Lukan. Our 
third Synoptist is remarkably fond of the word (it is found 
twenty-seven times in his Gospel and 100 times in the 
Acts), employing it where the other Synoptic writers have 
évOpwnos (Matthew has é&Opano¢ 112 times, Mark 56 times), 
or eg or nothing.’ As regards the expression “to know a 
man,” it is a Hebraism quite in harmony with the intensely 
Hebraistic Greek of the opening narratives of St. Luke, and 
with the strong Hebraistic tinge in the language of our third 
Gospel, which has led some scholars to draw “ the unneces- 
sary and improbable conclusion that the Evangelist was a 
Jew.”* 

The opening line of verse 35 is also an introductory for- 
mula: xal dnoxpiOets 6 &yyedos elev aitH. While this formula 
cannot be regarded as stamped with characteristic features 
of St. Luke’s style, it will naturally appear of St. Luke’s own 
making, when one bears in mind that it is the exact repro- 
duction of the formula of introduction found in i. 19, the 
Lukan authorship of which is unquestioned. A]] the more 
so because the next two lines of the verse : 


Luke i. 

35d. IIvetipa a&yvov éxereboetat exl oé, 

35. nal Sdvauss Sbictov emoxidce: cor: 
exhibit many distinct features of St. Luke’s style. This is 
the case with the expression Tvety« é&yov which occurs 
thirteen times in our third Gospel and forty-one times in the 
Acts, while it is found only five times in St. Matthew and 
four times in St. Mark;’ with the compound verbs éxeresceru 
and émoxdcst, for, as pertinently noted by Plummer,’ St. 


* Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on St. Luke, p. \xii. 
(New York, 1896); Simcox, The Writers of the New Testament, p. 24 
(New York). Compare also Luke i. 34a with Luke i. 18a. 

* Plummer, loc. cit., p. lx.; Hawkins, loc. cit., p. 14. 

* Plummer, loc. cit., p. 1. 

” Hawkins, loc. cit., p.21; Notes. 

* Loe. cit., p. li. 
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Luke “is very fond of compound verbs, especially with &« 
or éxi;” in fact “ excepting Ephes. i. 7 and James v_ 1, the 
verb éxtpyoum is peculiar to St. Luke;”* with the word 
Seto¢, which is found seven times in our third Gospel, while 
it occurs only once in St. Matthew and twice in St. Mark. 
Add to this, the Hebrew parallelism which is very striking 
in these two lines (35b-c), and is in manifest harmony with 
the Hebraistic tone of the first two chapters of our third 
Evangelist. 
With regard to the remainder of the verse : 


Luke i. 
35d. Ard xal 7d yewepevoy &yt0v 
35e. xAnOAsera. vide Ve0d ; 


the Lukan features are confessedly less numerous. Yet 
they are significant, as shown by the fact (1) that the expres- 
sion 8d xat “and this is why” is found again in the Acts 
(x. 29, xxiv. 26) with exactly the same import as in the pre- 
sent passage; and (2) that the word é&yw< is sO strongly char- 
acteristic of St. Luke’s diction as to appear “in his Gospel 
and Acts four times as often as in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark together.””° 

In view of the foregoing data, the unbiased scholar 
readily sees how fully the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 is 
borne out by a careful examination of the wording of the 
passage. He easily realizes how, despite his desire to dis- 
prove this genuineness from the stan point of the vocabu- 
lary of the passage, such a sharp-sighted critic as Harnack 
was reduced in 1901"' to appealing to the presence in 
Luke i. 34-35 of only two particles (ézet_ and 31) as foreign 
to St. Luke’s style. It is clear to him that should the cor- 
rectness of Harnack’s appeal be granted, the presence of 
only ae non-Lukan ni. in the passage is insufficient to 
outweigh the evidence supplied by the numerous and dis- 
tinct characteristics of St. Luke’s diction which he has 
noticed in favour of its genuineness. Nay more, he is 
naturally led to surmise and soon to ascertain that the 
position of the Berlin professor relative to these particles 


* Plummer, loc. cit., p. 24. 
1© Hawkins, loc. cit., p. 21. 
u Zeitschrift f. d. neut. Wissenschaft. 
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should not be regarded as proved. Recent investigation” 
into the language of the third Gospel and of the Acts has 
shown conclusively—even to the satisfaction of Harnack*’— 
that both these writings are of the same author, St. Luke. 
What then becomes of the assumed non-Lukan character of 
the particle 8 which stands no less than eight times in the 
narrative of the Acts?"* Evidently, even though that par- 
ticle should not appear in our third Gospel anywhere else 
than in Luke i. 34-35, its Lukan character should remain 
unquestioned in view of its repeated use in the Acts of 
the Apostles. But besides, &@ is actually found in Luke 
vii. 7, and its right to be maintained there is justly 
allowed by all leading textual critics."° With regard to 
the other particle “ézei,” it is indeed true that its actual 
use by St. Luke, either in the third Gospel or in the Acts, 
cannot be shown as definitely as that of 88. Despite, how- 
ever, Harnack’s assertion to the contrary, the presence of 
rel in Luke vii. 1 and in Acts xiii. 46 may be safely said 
to have preponderating evidence in its favour;’*® and, as a 
matter of fact, such careful scholars as Moulton and 
Geden,’’ in view of the conflicting evidence in regard to 
both these places, prefer to leave undecided this point of 
textual criticism, and Harnack would have been nearer the 
truth had he, like them, refrained from pronouncing ézei 
decidedly non-Lukan. 


II. Luxe 1. 34-35 1n THE LIGHT OF THE IMMEDIATE CONTEXT. 


Not only the wording of Luke i. 34-35 is distinctly Lukan, 
but the contents of these two verses, when closely examined, 
are seen to be in thorough harmony with the immediate 
context, that is, with the preceding and following verses 


® Cfr. Hawkins, loc. cit., p. 140 sqq. 
8 The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels, tr. (London, 1911). 
4 Cfr. Moulton and Geden, loc. cit. 
'® It is allowed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, B. Weiss, Nestle, 
ete. 
6 The evidence in favour of ézei 32 will be found in Tischendorf, 
Nov. Test. Grace, 8th edit. (Leipsig, 1869). 
A Concordance to the Greek Testament, pp. 352, 353. Westcott 
and Hort give éxei 3: in both Luke vii. 1 and Acts xiii. 46 as an alter- 
native reading to ze.d, which has their preference. 
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which the Rationalists we are combating recognize as coming 
from the pen of St. Luke. 
The following parallel columns give the original Greek 
and an English rendering therefrom of the whole narrative 
of the Annunciation to Mary : 


26. 


30. 


dl. 


But in the sixth month 

the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God 

to a city of Galilee named 
Nazareth, 


. unto a virgin betrothed to a 


man 

whose name was Joseph, 
the house of David, 

and the name of the virgin was 
Mary. 


of 


. And having come unto her he 


said : 

Hail, full of grace, the Lord [is] 
with thee, 
[blessed (art) 

women |. 


thou among 


29. But she was greatly troubled 


at the saying, 

and pondered what manner of 
salutation this might be. 

And the angel said to her : 

Fear not, Mary, 

for thou hast found grace with 
God. 

And behold thou shalt con- 
ceive in [thy] womb and 
bring forth a son, 

and shalt call His name Jesus, 


2. He shall be great 


and shall be called the Son of 
the Most High, 

and the Lord God shall give 
Him the throne of David His 
father. 


26. 


9G 


ol. 


18 The genuineness of 28¢ does not concern us here. 


"Ev 82 7 wyvl tH Extra 

areotany 6 &yyeros T'aBorhr 
anOTOD Beod 

cig modu THs Tadsratas n Svoun 


Natapér, 


. Beds mapbévov Euvnstevpévny 


avdel 
@ bvopa “lwohe, && 
Aavetd, 
vot to Svoun tig mapBévov 
Maori. 


otzxov 


. Kai etce?. av mode abrhvelren * 


Xaice, veyaortapévy, 6 xbor0s 
weta cod, 
> ‘ ’ ? aa 13 
[euoyyuévy, cv ev yuvasety]. 


29. ‘H dé éxl tHd6yeH dretrapayOy, 


var Seroyileto notamds ely 6 
KOT AGWLOS ODTOS. 


. Kot elev 6 d&yyehos abr: 


M7 90805, Maorau, 
eboss yao yhouw mapdk TH Ded. 


Kai td0d cudAqudy ev yasrtot 
val tee vidv, xal xadéoers Td 
bvoux adtod "Insodv. 


2. Odt0¢g Estat weyacs 


‘ ee, ews Ul 
wat vids Sicrov xAnOysera, 
wal Sdoe. abt xdpow 6 Ged 
4 , 4 ~ 4 
tov Dodvov Axueld rod matpds 
adres, 


For the grounds 


in favour of that genuineness, see Knabenbauer. In Lucam, p. 58 (Paris, 
1896). 
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33. and He shall rule over the house 33. xai Sacrredoe. Emi tov olxov 
of Jacob for ever, "Taxa8 els tobe aldvac, 
and of His kingdom there shall ual tig Sacrreias adtod obx 
be no end. Eora. Teds. 
34. But Mary said unto the angel: 34. Elzey 8: Mapray xpd¢ rdv 
How shall this be, . &yyedov" 
seeing that I know not man? Tla¢ ora. todo, 
éxet dv8px od yevdoxe ; 
35. And the angel answering said 35. Kai amoxerBelc 6 &yyedos elev 
to her : QUTy * 
The Holy Spirit shall come Uvebux &yvov Exeredoetat Ext of, 
upon thee, nat Sovausrs SYictou emoxiacer 
and the power of the Most High GOL * 
shall overshadow thee. 3:6 nat Td yevveevoy &ytov 
And this is why the Holy One “rnOyseta. vidc Oeod. 
to be born 
shall be called the Son of God. 
36. And behold Elizabeth thy kins- 36. Kai t80b "Edeca Ber h cvyyevic 
woman cov 
she also has conceived a son val adbth cuvetAnoey vidv év 
in her old age, Yio. adr7c, 
and this is the sixth month xa OUTS phy Extos Eotiv abt} 
with her who is called barren; Th uadovuevy oteiog . 
37. for nothing shall be impossible 37. 67 ob% aduvarioe. xap& tod 
with God. Ged mkv b7jux. 
38. But Mary said : 38. Etxev 38 Mapray. ° 


Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord, 

be it done to me according to 
thy word. 

And the angel departed from 
her. 


"130d 7 S0bAyH xvetov, 

yévorté wor xaTa TO P7jUx cov. 

= > ~ > ? > ~ e 

Kot anyrQev an’ adtis 6 
&yye).os. 


Whoever studies attentively this narrative of the Annun- 
ciation can easily realize how admirably verses 34-35 fit in 
with the immediate context. The opening line of verse 
34: Elmev 88 Mapudu mods tov &yyedov Mentions the same leading 
personages as do the preceding verses, viz., Mary and the 
angel: Mary whose name has twice been given in those 
preceding verses (27, 30), and the angel referred to here by 
means of the definite article, exactly as in verse 30. In that 
opening line (34a), Mary is said to have replied (<tzev),and 
to have set forth a difficulty of hers (etme 8 “ But Mary 
said”). This statement is in manifest harmony with the 
presence of mind which St. Luke represents Mary as enjoy- 
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ing even when most troubled (d:erx¢476n) by the extraordinary 
salutation of the angel (29a) : upon Gabriel’s exalted greet- 
ings she was able “ to reckon up different reasons (8:<07ytCero) 
to ponder what manner of salutation this might be” (verse 
295). It is thoroughly consistent with this frame of mind 
of Mary that the writer should speak of her as now (verse 34) 
reflecting upon the message of the angel recorded in the 
immediately preceding lines (verses 31-33) and announcing 
to Mary her pre-eminent dignity as the future mother of 
the Great One to be born, of the royal Successor of David, 
of the eterna] King over the house of Jacob : 


Luke i. 

30. And the angel said to her : 

Fear not, Mary, 

for thou hast found grace with God. 
31. And behold thou shalt conceive in [thy] womb and bring forth 

a Son, 

and shalt call His name Jesus. 
32. He shall be great 

and shall be called the Son of the Most High, 

and the Lord God shall give Him the throne of David His father, 
33. and He shall rule over the house of Jacob for ever 

and of His kingdom there shall be no end. 


Upon this distinct message, Mary now more composed after 
the reassuring words of the angel (“ Fear not, Mary... .” 
306-c) is able to speak (elzev) and to set forth the special 
difficulty (3:) directly suggested to her by the message which 
she has just heard. As the peculiar character of the first 
greetings of Gabriel is said to have caused in her mind a 
difficulty which the writer expresses by the particle 3 (4 & 
ini tH A6ym . . . ., Verse 29), so the peculiar character of the 
subsequent message itself (verses 31-33) is naturally said 
by the same writer to have suggested a further difficulty 
which he expresses by means of the same particle 8 (cizev 3¢ 
. .. ., verse 34). The question of Mary : 


Luke i. 
34b. How shall this be, 
34c. seeing that I know not man? 


which follows this formula of introduction (34c), is likewise 
in direct continuity wth the preceding context. Its open- 
ing words : Ié¢ foto todzo (“ How shall this be,”) forms an 
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immediate reply to the message (todzo) in the preceding 
verses (31-33). Consistently with St. Luke’s representation 
of Mary as knowing that her interlocutor is a heavenly 
messenger (“For thou hast favour with God,” 30c) whose 
words she should implicitly believe, the future mother of 
Jesus is now represented as not doubting the fulfilment of 
the angelic message, but as perceiving a most serious diffi- 
culty which bears on the manner of that fulfilment : “ How 
shall this be?” Again, the reason which Mary subjoins : 
“ seeing that I know not man ” (verse 34c) is no less clearly in 
line of continuity with the foregoing context. These words 
imply that she is a virgin as twice distinctly stated by St. 
Luke in verse 27 : 
Luke i. 
27. unto a virgin betrothed to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David, 
and the name of the virgin was Mary ; 


and they complete this description of Mary’s condition at 
the time of the Annunciation (verse 27), by adding to it the 
hitherto unmentioned fact that she is ever to remain a 
virgin.”” They thus specify a peculiarity of Mary’s maiden 


19 That despite the assertion of Rationalistic critics to the contrary, 
Mary’s question in verse 34 bespeaks no unbelief in the angelic message 
(31-33), is proved by the fact that Gabriel does not reprove her as he 
had reproved Zachary, and particularly by the fact that on the occasion 
of the Visitation, Elizabeth commended Mary for her faith. Mary 
believed the message of the angel and was ready to accept Gabriel’s 
answer to her snguiry: “ How shall this be? ” 

20 The words of Mary, “émel &v8pa 03 yiveicxm,” have not simply 
a reference to her virginity in the past, as is affirmed by Protestants 
at large, who take her words as equivalent to “ usquedum virgo sum.” 
Had the words of Mary a direct and exclusive reference to the past, 
were they simply “ the avowal of a maiden conscious of her own purity ” 
(Plummer, Com. on St. Luke, p. 24), the past tense énet dvdea obx% Eyve 
(“ Quoniam virum non cognovi ”) would be used in Luke i. 34c, as proved 
by a comparison with Gen. xix. 8: Quyavépes at od% Eyvmouv avdeu 
(“filize que non cognoverunt hominem”; see also Numb. xxxi. 35) 
in the Septuagint version. Besides, in both the reason given by Mary 
(verse 34c), and that set forth by Zachary (verse 18), the present tense 
is manifestly used as denoting in both cases a present condition ever 
to remain the same, and on this account precluding, naturally speaking, 
in both cases the possibility of a son in the future. Catholic scholars 
generally are therefore right in understanding Mary’s words: “ seeing 
that I know not man” of a “ votum virginitatis perpetuo servande ” 
(Knabenbauer, Jn Lucam, p. 67). 
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condition, which to her mind naturally precludes the possi- 
bility on her part of conceiving the promised Child, in the 
usual manner, viz., through intercourse with man, and which 
therefore prompts her to exclaim : 


How shall this be, 
seeing that I know not man ? 


in direct continuity with the immediately preceding 
announcement of her maternity (verses 31-33). A difficulty 
of this magnitude could not but occur to Mary weighing 
the terms of that announcement. To her mind, these terms 
leave in obscurity the manner in which the promise of a 
child shall be fulfilled in her actual condition. And in view 
of this, her question is the best calculated to elicit from the 
angel information which he has thus far withheld, and 
it naturally found expression on her lips. It is plain, there- 
fore, to the careful interpreter of the narrative of the 
Annunciation, that Mary’s question, as recorded in verse 34, 
stands in the most intimate connection with the angelic 
message which forms its immediately preceding context 
(verses 31-33), so that from this point of view the interpreter 
has every reason to admit the genuineness of Luke i. 34. 

From the vantage-ground of the genuineness of Luke i. 34, 
the close examiner of the record of the Annunciation can 
easily vindicate the genuineness of the next verse : 


Luke i. 
35. And the angel answering said to her : 
The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee ; 
and this is why the Holy One to be born 
shall be called the Son of God. 


Mary’s difficulty set forth in verse 34 plainly requires some 
such answer on the part of the angel, as is reported in 
verse 35. She has declared that she is not to know man, 
and Gabriel replies that the One to be born shall be con- 
ceived not of a man but of the Holy Spirit, that intercourse 
with man is to be absent from the conception and the bring- 
ing forth of the Son of God. Nay more, when carefully 
examined, Mary’s difficulty in verse 34 is readily seen to 
require a more complete answer than the one recorded in 
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Luke i. 35; it is readily seen to require an answer, of which 
the following verses : 


Luke i. 
36. And behold Elizabeth thy kinswoman 
she also has conceived a son in her old age, 


and this is the sixth month with her who is called barren : 
37. for nothing shall be impossible with God ; 


form an integral part. On the one hand, Gabriel’s assur- 
ance to Mary in verse 35, that his promise of a son shall 
be fulfilled without her having to know man, was a direct 
answer to her question : 


Luke i. 
34. How shall this be 
seeing that I know not man ? 


On the other hand, had the angel’s answer been limited to 
this assurance, it would not have removed the whole diffi- 
culty implied in her question. To the mind of Mary, inter- 
course with man was not simply a required means, but the 
only possible means for her to conceive the promised Son. 
Gabriel’s assurance, therefore, in verse 35, that such inter- 
course shall not take place in the conception of Jesus, while 
giving to Mary the certainty that her virginity shall remain 
intact, left her in obscurity with regard to the manner in 
which she was to conceive as a virgin. Hence it behoved 
the angel answering Mary’s difficulty to add to his declara- 
tion in verse 35, what he intimates to her in the immediately 
following verses : 
Luke i. 
36. And behold Elizabeth thy kinswoman 
she also has conceived a son in her old age, 
and this is the sixth month with her who is called barren ; 
37. for nothing shall be impossible with God. 


It behoved him to tell Mary that as a virgin she can con- 
ceive a son, through that Divine omnipotence, in virtue of 
which Elizabeth, her aged and long-barren relative, is now 
in the sixth month of her pregnancy ; that God who has over- 
ruled the laws of nature preventing the fecundity of a 
confirmed barren woman, can likewise overrule the same 
law preventing the fecundity of the purest virgin: “for 
nothing shall be impossible with God.” 
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Whoever then examines impartially Luke i. 34-35 can 
easily realize how perfectly these verses harmonize with 
their immediate context, instead of making a break between 
verses 33 and 36 as several Rationalistic critics strenuously 
maintain. This he can easily realize with regard to the 

uestion of Mary in verse 34: “ How shall this be, seeing 
that I know not man?” Such question naturally represents 
Mary’s presence of mind as now greater than is implied in 
the preceding verses, and completes the description of her 
virginal condition in verse 27 by stating that she is ever to 
remain a virgin, a complement which at once suggests to 
her mind the difficulty set forth in verse 34 : How is such 
one as she to conceive the Son promised to her by the angelic 
message in verses 31-33? This he can also easily realize 
with regard to the answer of Gabriel naturally begun in 
verse 35, and demanding for its completeness that verse 35 
should not be separated lem verses 36-37. To the difficulty 
on Mary’s lips : “ How shall this be, seeing that I know not 
man?” the angel gives a complete reply only in so far as 
first, he assures her that intercourse with man will be absent 
from the process by which the Son of God will be conceived 
and brought forth (verse 35), and next, he tells her how, in 
virtue of God’s omnipotence, this total absence of inter- 
course with man is no obstacle to the fecundity of a virgin 
(verses 36-37). As all difficulty is thereby removed from 
Mary’s mind, the writer most naturally represents her as 
yielding full consent to the angelic message and Gabriel as 
departing, having terminated his mission : 
Luke i. 
38. But Mary said : 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it done to me according to thy word. 
And the angel departed from her. 


Il]. Luxe 1. 34-35 1n THE Licut oF THE REMOTE CONTEXT. 


That Luke i. 34-35 was intended from the first as a part of 
the narrative of the Annunciation to Mary (Luke i. 26-38) is 
further confirmed by a close examination of the context of 
this very Annunciation in our third Gospel. As can readily 
be seen, the Annunciation to Mary is intimately connected 
in St. Luke’s mind with both the preceding Annunciation 
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to Zachary (5-23), and the following visit of Mary to 
Elizabeth (39-56). According to our Evangelist, the Annun- 
ciation to Zachary precedes in the order of time the Annun- 
ciation to Mary, which he says occurred in the sixth month 
of Elizabeth’s pregnancy (verses 26, 36), and was effected 
by the same heavenly messenger, Gabriel (verses 19, 26) ; and 
Mary’s visit to Elizabeth follows the Annunciation to Mary, 
which he represents as taking place shortly before the 
Virgin's hasty departure for the home of Zachary (verse 39). 
Thus deliberately recorded in the first chapter of St. Luke, 
between the Annunciation to Zachary and the Visit to 
Elizabeth, the Annunciation to Mary admits of being 
examined in the light of both; and there is no doubt that 
such examination leads the careful rape eg to regard 
Luke i. 34-35 as occupying the original place in Luke i— 
the place intended by the narrator of the Annunciation to 
Zachary on the one hand, and of the Visit to Elizabeth on 
the other. 

Compared with the narrative of the Annunciation to 
Zachary, the account of the Annunciation to Mary stands 
in the relation of a striking parallelism, the principal lines 
of which are set side by side in the following parallel 
columns : 


ANNUNCIATION TO ZACHARY 
(Luke i. 5-23). 


ANNUNCIATION TO Mary 
(Luke i. 26-38.) 


. Description of the scene before 1. 


the apparition of the angel: the 
date (in the days of Herod) ; the 
names and status of the persons 
(the priest Zachary and his 
barren wife Elizabeth) ; the place 
where the apparition is to occur 


Description of the scene before 
the apparition of the angel: the 
date (in the sixth month); the 
names and status of the persons 
(the Virgin Mary and her be- 
trothed husband Joseph); the 
place where the apparition is to 


‘(the Temple). Verses 5-10. occur (Nazareth). Verses 26, 27. 
2. Gabriel's apparition to Zachary. 2. Gabriel’s apparition to Mary. 


Verse 11. Verse 28. 
3. Zachary’s trouble at the sight.3. Mary’s trouble at the saying. 
Verse 12. Verse 29. 


4. Gabriel’s message: a son an-4. Gabriel’s message: a Son an- 
nounced; his name given; he nounced; His name given; He 
shall be great before the Lord; shall be great; He shall be the 


he shall prepare the people of 
God for the Messianic Rule. 
Verses 13-17. 


Messias, the everlasting Ruler 
over the people of God. Verses 
30-33. . 
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ANNUNCIATION TO ZACHARY ANNUNCIATION TO Mary 
(Luke i. 5-28). (Luke i. 26-38). 
5. Zachary’s question and its ground. 5. Mary’s question and its ground. 
Verse 18. Verse 34. 


co 


. Gabriel’s immediate answer to6. Gabriel’s immediate answer to 
Zachary, including the giving of Mary, including the giving of a 


a sign. Verses 19-20. sign. Verses 35-37. 
7. Immediate results, and Zachary’s 7. Immediate results, and the angel's 
departure. Verses 21-23.  ~ departure. Verse 38, 


The striking parallelism exhibited in these columns, as 
is Obvious to the mind of every careful interpreter, is one 
which runs throughout the narratives of the two Annuncia- 
tions, that to Zachary (verses 5-23) and that to Mary (verses 
26-38). It is thus seen to result from the very carrying out 
of the author’s plan in regard to the account of both events. 
As the author planned the narratives of both Annunciations 
in the same general manner, so in carrying out that plan he 
followed the same lines which can still be pointed out. Both 
his narratives begin with a description of the scene pre- 
sera to the Annunciations, a description which, in 
thorough agreement with St. Luke’s usual manner of intro- 
ducing the narrative of an event, supplies the reader with 
all the information concerning time, place, persons, etc., 
which is necessary for the correct understanding of the fact 
to be chronicled. Then comes the respective accounts of the 
two Annunciations (11-20, 28-37), built as can be readily 
seen on exactly the same lines. There is first the mention 
of the angel’s apparition and of the trouble consequent 
thereon (11-12, 28-29). The Annunciation which follows 
contains in both narratives the prediction of a son whose 
name is given (John; Jesus), and whose respective glorious 
future is foretold in terms closely allied (“ He [ John] shall 
be great before the Lord,” verse 15a; “He [Jesus] shall be 
great,” verse 32a), and having reference to the coming Mes- 
sianic rule (John is to prepare God’s people for the Messianic 
reign, verses 16-17; Seam is to establish this everlasting 


reign over the house of Jacob, verses 32-33). In both narra- 
tives, too, the angelic announcement of a son is not at once 
agreed to: in the way of its acceptance, there is a difficulty 
relative to the possibility of pregnancy which suggests a 
question concerning the fulfilment of Gabriel’s message and 
setting forth the ground of this difficulty : 
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"Luke i. Luke i. 
18, And Zachary said unto the 34. But Mary said unto the angel : 
angel : How shall this be, 


’ By what shall I know this, 
for I am an old man and my 
wife [is] advanced in years ? 


In both narratives, again, the answer of the angel to this 
difficulty is made up of two parts, the first of which is repre- 
sented as completed (xat i80b “ and behold ”) by the giving of 
a miraculous sign : 


seeing that I know not man ? 


Luke i. Luke i. 
19. And the angel answering said 35. And the angel answering said 
to him : to her : 
I am Gabriel who stand before § The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee 


and I was sent to speak unto thee and the power of the Most High 
and to bring these good tidings shall overshadow thee ; 
to thee. and this is why the Holy One 
20. And behold thou shalt be silent to be born 


and not able to speak, shall be called the Son of God. 

until the day these things come 36. And behold Elizabeth thy kins- 
to pass, woman 

because thou didst not believe she also has conceived a son in 
my words her old age, 

which shall be fulfilled in their and this is the sixth month 
time. with her who is called barren ; 

37. for nothing shall be impossible 
with God. 


Finally, the narratives are each supplied with an apposite 
and parallel conclusion. It is common to these two con- 
clusions that they set forth the respective immediate results 
of the Annunciations and mention the departure, in the one 
case, of Zachary (verse 23), in the other, of the angel 
(verse 38). 

The actual bearing of such constant parallelism between 
the narratives of the two Annunciations, upon the genuine- 
ness of Luke i. 34-35, can be easily realized by the impartial 
scholar. It follows first, that the whole parallelism is to be 
traced back to the author himself of the accounts of the two 
Annunciations. It follows next, that the contents of verse 
34-35 formed part and parcel of the author’s plan in narrat- 
ing the Annunciation to Mary, just as much as those of the 
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other verses which had a definite and articulated place in 
the parallelism which he perceived to exist between that 
Annunciation and the Annunciation to Zachary. In 
virtue, therefore, of the remote preceding context, which is 
constituted by the narrative of the Annunciation to 
Zachary, Luke i. 34-35 must be considered as genuine. 

The Visit to Elizabeth (verses 39-56), which forms the 
remote following context to Luke 1. 34-35, confirms also the 
position that these verses were found originally in the nar- 
rative of the Annunciation to Mary. In the account of this 
Visit, the attentive interpreter can readily see that the 
announcement of the virgin birth in Luke 1. 34-35 is pre- 
supposed by the author. In it, St. Luke — of Mary as 
being greeted by her kinswoman, as the mother of Elizabeth’s 
Lord : 

Luke i. 
43. And whence is this to me [Elizabeth], 
that the mother of my Lord should come to me ? 


and he knows that Mary is yet a virgin betrothed to Joseph, 
since he represents her as returning in due time to her own 
house (sis tov olxov abris, verse 56). Evidently, the author of 
the narrative of the Visit to Elizabeth has in view a virgin- 
mother exactly as in Luke i. 34-35, and assumes that his 
readers are acquainted with the announcement of the virgin 
birth therein recorded. Again, the same author represents 
Elizabeth as proclaiming Mary’s blessedness in that she has 
believed the things spoken to her from the Lord (verse 45). 
The message from the Lord here contemplated by the sacred 
writer, is of course the promise of a son made by Gabriel to 
Mary and precedently recorded in verses 31-33; and to his 
mind, Mary’s faith is rightly blessed by Elizabeth because 
it enabled her to believe the divine message in spite of the 
difficulty which she perceived at once in the way of the ful- 
filment of that promise and which is immediately set forth 
in verse 34: “ How shall this be, seeing that I know not 
man?” As the words of Elizabeth : “the things spoken 
from the Lord,” contain an allusion to the message 
already recorded in the narrative of the Annuncia- 
tion to Mary (31-33), so these other words of hers : “ and 
blessed is she who has believed ” contain an allusion to the 
difficulty already recorded (verse 34) with regard to the 
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acceptance of that message. It thus appears (1) that the 
writer of verse 45 in the account of the Visit to Elizabeth 
is acquainted not only with the contents of verses 31-33, but 
also with those of verse 34,.and consequently also with the 
contents of verse 35 the immediate and necessary sequel to 
verse 34; and (2) that the same writer regards the readers of 
his account of the Visit to Elizabeth as perfectly conversant 
with the contents of those verses, since he does not feel called 
upon to explain to them what otherwise would have been 
very obscure to their mind, to wit, the precise bearing of 
Elizabeth’s proclamation of the faith of Mary. In view, 
then, of their remote following, as well as of their remote 
preceding, context, verses 34-35 should be considered as 


occupying the original place in the narrative of the Annun- 
ciation to Mary. 


IV. Luxe 1. 34-35 In THE Licut oF EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The last argument to be appealed to in favour of the 
genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 is drawn from documentary or 
external evidence. Any impartial scholar willingly con- 
sults this line of evidence, because he willingly avails him- 
self of every source of information at his disposal, and 
because he knows full well that, despite the biased distrust 
of Rationalistic critics towards it, external evidence is a 
reliable means for ascertaining the genuineness of a passage 
whether in sacred or in profane literature. Now, he can 
easily see that viewed in the light of external evidence, the 
—— of Luke i. 34-35 is beyond the possibility of 

oubt. 

First of all, the verses in question are found in all known 
copies of the original text of our third Gospel. All these 
Greek MSS., ancient or modern, contain verses 34 and 35 
in the first chapter of St. Luke and at exactly the same place 
in the narrative of the Annunciation to Mary. Such abso- 
lute unanimity on the part of MSS. belonging to different 
families of text, made in different places and at different 
times, exhibiting variations in readings wherever the 
text of the Gospels was not beyond all doubt in the early 
stages of its transcription, tells its own tale. It affords a 
testimony as to the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35, the full 


value of which is explicitly recognized by all leading textual 
B 
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critics at the present day, and implicitly admitted by all 
Rationalistic scholars who refrain from appealing to the 
evidence of MSS. in favour of their rejection of Luke i. 
34-35, fully aware that such evidence is absolutely against 
their position. 

In the second place, a like testimony is borne to the 
genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 by the copies of the transla- 
tions of St. Luke’s Gospel. These Versions, in whatever 
language and at whatever time made—some of them ante- 
date our earliest Greek copies of the third Gospel—point to 
no other text for Luke i. 34-35 as the primitive one. Of 
course, this is the case with all the extant copies of those 
Versions, which contain the verses in question in exactly 
the same manner as the Greek MSS. of our third Gospel. 
And this, as one can easily realize, is also the case with the 
single copy of the Old Latin Version before it was revised 
by St. Jerome, which offers here a notable deviation from all 
the other witnesses to the text of the Annunciation to Mary. 
This Latin copy, known as the Veronensis, does not contain 
our verse 34, and presents in its place the first part of 
verse 38, to which it subjoins our verse 35 in the following 
manner : 


38. Dixit autem Maria : 
Ecce ancilla Domini, 
contingat mihi secundum verbum tuum. 
35. Et respondens angelus, dixit illi : 
Spiritus Sanctus supervenit in te 
et virtus Altissimi obumbravit te. 
Ideoque quod nascetur Sanctum, 
vocabitur Filius Dei.™ 


Now, to what original text does this Latin rendering of the 
_Veronensis point back? It points back directly to the text 

of verse 35, since it gives a full rendering of that verse, and 
indirectly to an original text which contained also our 
verse 34: 

Dixit autem Maria : 

Quomodo fiet istud, 

Quoniam virum non cognosco ? 


since, on the one hand, the opening line of verse 35: “ Et 


™ Cfr. Migne, P. L., vol. xii., 506. 
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respondens angelus dixit illi” proves that this verse was 
originally preceded by a question of Mary to the angel; and 
since, on the other hand, such question is not supplied by 
the first part of verse 38 and appears, wherever found, under 
the form of verse 34.” 

The last part of external evidence available for ascertain- 
ing the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 consists in the quota- 
tions by Fathers and ecclesiastical writers (Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, etc.) from the narrative of the Annunciation to 
Mary. Whether in their homiletical commentaries, their 
- controversial writings, or their epistles, in a word, wherever 
their mind may be detected with regard to the genuineness 
of the verses in question, it is certain that all these orthodox 
authors treat Luke i. 34-35 as an integral part of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Variations, indeed, are to be observed in their 
manner of quoting the narrative of the Annunciation to 
Mary; but all such variations due to the fact that the writers 
quote from memory, or cite only what is to their present 
purpose, etc., do not interfere with the validity of their 
testimony to the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35.% In like 
manner, the narrative of the Annunciation to Mary, as re- 
corded in the so-called Protevangelium of James, possibly 
a work of the second century, proves that the author of this 
Apocryphal Gospel was acquainted with Luke i. 34-35. The 
apocryphal narrative is clearly based on the canonical record 
of St. Luke, and it contains (chap. xi.), together with the 


* In the Veronensis, the question of Mary in verse 34 is treated as 
implying her unbelief to the angelic message in Luke i. 31-33; as such 
unbelief contradicted the statement in Luke i. 45 (the praise of Mary’s 
faith by Elizabeth), the first part of verse 38 expressing Mary’s full 
submission to God’s will, “ Ecce ancilla Domini, etc.,” was substituted 


for verse 34, and only the second part of verse 38 was preserved after 
verse 37. 


» St. John Damascene, for instance, evinces his belief in the genuines 
ness of Luke i. 34-35, when writing against the Nestorians, he quotes 
Luke i. 28-35, omitting only the words émel &vdea od yivdoxw. As his 
argument against his adversaries is based on the very manner of Mary’s 
future conception, he purposely quotes from the words of Mary in verse 34 
only those which have a direct reference to that manner of conceiving 
the Son promised to her: “ How shall this be?” exactly as in quoting 
the answer of the angel he gives only the first part of that answer, which 
alone is directly to his purpose. Cfr. Migne, P. G., vol. xev. 187 sq. 
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greater part of Luke i. 35, an elaborate presentation of the 
contents of Luke i. 34.** 

It thus appears that the testimony of external evidence 
to the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 is thoroughly reliable, 
and that the impartial scholar should not have the least 
hesitation in proclaiming its validity. 


V. Taree ConcLtupinc REMARKS. 


In concluding, three principal remarks may be briefly 
made. The first is directly suggested by the foregoing 
examination of the grounds in favour of the genuineness 
of Luke i. 34-35. It is to the effect that the attentive and 
unbiased study of St. Luke’s narrative of the Annunciation 
to Mary, proves that the genuineness of its two verses, which 
set forth the announcement of the virgin birth of Christ, 
should never have been questioned. These verses bear the 
unmistakable impress of St. Luke’s style. They are in 
thorough harmony with the immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing context, and their presence in that context is required 
by both the striking and constant parallelisms which St. 
Luke himself has established between his narrative of the 
Annunciation to Mary and that of the Annunciation to 
Zachary, and the retrospective references which his account 
of the Visit of Mary to Elizabeth contains to the 
Annunciation to the Blessed Virgin. The fact that these 
verses thus formed from the beginning part and parcel of 
St. Luke’s text, gives alone a reasonable account of their 
presence in all the sources (MSS., Versions, Quotations) 
available to the student of textual criticism. Hence, if the 
concordant testimony of internal and external evidence ever 
proves the genuineness of a passage in any literature, it 
proves conclusively the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 in our 
third Evangelical narrative. 

Our second remark concerns the reason which induced 
St. Luke to record an Annunciation of the virgin birth, 
after St. Matthew had described quite at length the Annun- 


‘* The Greek text of the passage in the Protevangelium of James 
is given by Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Grace, under Luke i. 31. 
For an English rendering of the same see B. H. Cowper, The Apocryphal 
Gospels, 5th edit., p. 13 (London, 1881) ; Coxe, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. viii., p. 363 (Buffalo, 1886). 
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ciation of that fact to Joseph in the opening chapter of our 
first Gospel (Matt. i. 18-25). In the light of the genuine- 
ness of Luke i. 34-35, this reason may be briefly given as 
follows: St. Luke was well aware that the supernatural 
manner in which Jesus was conceived had been announced 
from heaven to Joseph when he was simply betrothed to 
Mary and greatly troubled about the pregnancy of his 
espoused wife. He was likewise certain that a parallel 
announcement had been made to Mary, the only other person 
directly concerned with the conception of the Child, and 
requiring an actual revelation of the exact manner of that 
conception. In view of this, St. Luke distinctly realized 
that as it had behoved St. Matthew, writing for Jewish 
minds, to record the miraculous manner in which Jesus was 
conceived in order to enable them to understand that, b 
agreeing to take Mary as his wife, Joseph had rightly 
admitted into his house the Heir of the royal promises, so 
it now behoved him, a later Evangelist writing for Gen- 
tiles, to complete St. Matthew’s account by narrating the 
Annunciation to Mary, the first to be told of the super- 
natural conception of the Child, and, of course, the best 
witness he could appeal to in order to confirm the faith of 
his readers in what they already knew of the virgin birth. 
And such reason, as one can readily see, is in full agreement 
with the general end which St. Luke had in view when he 
undertook his own Evangelical narrative (Cfr. the Prologue 
to the third Gospel, Luke i. 1-4). 

Our last concluding remark refers to the natural bearing 
which the genuineness of Luke i. 34-35 has on the theory 
prevalent in Rationalistic circles, that the doctrine of the 
virgin birth is the late result of a gradual evolution of 
Christian thought. The fact that these verses were present 
from the first in St. Luke’s narrative of the Annunciation, 
in the opening chapter of a Gospel written for the distinct 
purpose of confirming the reader’s belief “in the verity of 
those things wherein he had been instructed,” shows that 
the doctrine of the virgin birth was ‘sae and parcel of the 
traditional teaching of the early Church long before the 
date which evolutionists ascribe to the distinct formulation 
of the supernatural birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary. 


Francis E. Gicor. 














Che Ethics of Insurance. 


THE extension of insurance business consequent on the 
passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act a few years 
ago, as well as the allegations of attempted fraud on the 
underwriters in connection with the loss of the Titanic, 
renders it opportune at present to discuss the principles 
that should guide the conduct of those. who may be parties 
to a contract of insurance. Accordingly I propose to 
consider, in the first place, the nature and character of this 
contract, and afterwards in some detail the duties and 
obligations of the insured and the insurers’ respectively. 

Now the contract of insurance or assurance’ is an 
aleatory or chance one; that is to say, the value of the 
consideration actually handed over or promised by at least 
one of the parties is not settled and ascertained before the 
contract is entered into. In other words, the amount of 
money agreed on as being payable by one in consideration 
of a particular obligation undertaken by the other, depends 
on something outside the control of both and is beyond their 
moral or legal power to determine beforehand. 

Sometimes the liability on one side is quite definite and 
fixed as when a company undertakes to pay over £100 
when the insured dies or when he reaches the age of 60 
years. In such a case there is no element of chance in the 
engagement of the insurers; at any rate if we abstract from 
the loss of interest on the stipulated sum occasioned by its 
being paid at a relatively early date, and from such 
accidental circumstances as the. er becoming bank- 
rupt or the policy’s lapsing through non-payment of the 
premiums. And sometimes the liability on both sides is 
undetermined until the event happens that is to mark and 


‘4 large proportion of marine insurance, unlike other insurance 
business, is carried on at the risk of individual insurers apart from any 
company. 

2 These terms are commonly used as if they were synonomous, but 
in strictness the latter term is applicable to life insurance exclusively. 
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cause the completion of business relations between them; 
as, for instance, when the insured has stipulated that, in 
the event of his being unable to continue paying the 
annuity, the policy should have a surrender value varying 
with the amount that has been paid on it. In such a 
contract though the ratio of liability of both parties is clear 
from the outset their actual undertakings respectively are 
not determined. But it is vital to the contract of 
insurance that the consideration at least on one part should 
be more or less unknown and problematical till the policy 
matures; and this element of chance or risk is the induce- 
ment both to the insured and the insurers to enter into 
contractual relations. The company promises itself that 
the event that is to mark or measure its liability will not 
happen at all—for instance, in an insurance against 
accident ; or will only happen—in life assurance—after the 
insured has paid so many premiums as will in the aggregate 
counterbalance its obligation and leave a handsome profit. 
The person insured has his inducement to contract in the 
respective chances or pobabilities that the crucial event 
will happen at some time, or at such an early period as to 
secure him a considerable margin of profit out of the trans- 
action. Arising from the aleatory character of the contract, 
there is an obvious duty incumbent on each party to do 
nothing to bring about the contingency that would do away 
with his own liability or bring that of the other to 
maturity. Any procedure that would be the direct and 
efficacious cause of this, is plainly at variance with the 
aleatory nature of the agreement. And not less so, of 
course, would be the action of one party who, having 
exclusive information, knew that he was running no risk 
whatever, or only a much smaller one than the other and 
competent business people in general assumed, and never- 
theless pretended that he was committing himself to a 
serious liability. 

Lessius indeed held that if an insurer had private 
information that some property was perfectly safe, he 
could, notwithstanding, pretend to become responsible for 
it and take the premiums, for the reason that, though not 


* Another element of indeterminateness may be due to the giving of 


bonuses which depend on profits, and so cannot be accurately estimated 
in advance. 
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in reality, still in the common estimation, he was giving 
value for them. But such a theory is deservedly repudiated 
by all moralists ; and if it were well-founded it would follow 
of necessity that if an owner, and he alone, knew that his 
property had been already irretrievably ruined, he could 
effect insurance on it—a view which even Lessius repudi- 
ated. Those who are alleged to have cloaked the truth and 
minimised the disaster to the Titanic, with a view of 
reinsuring the vessel, were debarred from doing this, not 
only because there was no risk on their side of the bargain; 
but also because the erroneous common estimation was due 
to their fraudulent messages. 

If, however, there is in reality no risk for one of the 
parties, and both of them are ignorant of this, it is 
generally held that the contract they enter into is, while 
not an insurance, still valid and binding, at least by the 
natural law, as a contract of betting.‘ , 

The event then on which the profitable or unprofitable 
issue of a contract of insurance will depend is in some 
respect uncertain or problematical when the contract is 
made; but on the other hand the transaction is not a purely 
gambling one, such as a game of dice, or a bet on a race 
when the performances and form of the competitors are 
quite unknown. So that the probability and relative 
chances of a particular issue are always present to the 
mind of the contracting parties. They canvass and 
appraise the chances and likelihood of the circumstances 
turning out favourable or unfavourable to their interests. 
And it is as a result of a judgment based on these probabili- 
ties that they pledge themselves to perform their portion 
of the compact. 

It follows, accordingly, that both parties have a right 
to a knowledge of all the circumstances that will help them 
to ascertain the risk they are running. So that if one of 
them insist as a preliminary to the contract on a knowledge 
of any relevant circumstance, the other has no option but 
to make such disclosure honestly and candidly or break off 
the negotiations; and the same is true if this disclosure is 
thus rigidly insisted on by the civil law, the prescriptions 
of which, in the matter of contracts, are so extensive and 


“Carriére, de Contractibus aleatorits, n. 958. 
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important. Consequently, if the intending insurant 
insisted on being made acquainted with its financial 
standing and the liquid assets at its disposal, the company 
would have no option but to comply with his demand or 
refuse his custom. Such detailed knowledge, however, is 
rarely if ever asked for by the insured party who relies, I 
suppose, on the very close supervision exercised by the State 
over insurance business; and so the consideration of the 
duty of supplying it need not detain us further. 

But, on the other hand, the companies are very rigorous 
in their demands for information from their clients and 
very careful to limit or eschew responsibility where this 
information has been withheld or where it has not been in 
accordance with the facts. They require specific answers 
to their questions—written and sometimes oral as well— 
with a view to declining the risk altogether or to making 
the premium proportionate to it. And one of the greatest 
difficulties in the ethics of insurance is to determine in what 
circumstances accurate information is an absolute pre- 
requisite of the company’s entering into the contract, and 
so essential to the existence of the latter; and when, on the 
other hand, it is only a more or less accidental requirement 
or element of desirability, the want of which would 
be, in the language of theologians, merely an error 
dans causam contractui. And the same principles that 
elucidate this point will also enable us to determine what 
stipulations, mentioned in the instrument embodying the 
respective obligations of the parties, are real conditions 
affecting the substance or essence of the contract, and 
failure to comply with which would relieve the company 
of all liability; and what, on the contrary, are accidental 
and secondary obligations that are akin to the modi of the 
theologians, and which entail rights and duties apart from 
and independent of the main stipulations in the contract. 
So I propose to discuss the two questions together. When 
is there a vital error in the mind of the insurance compan 
and an essential stipulation ; and when, on the other hand, 
is there only an accidental error and the wish to impose a 
secondary obligation ? 

But before answering these questions, I hope it may not 
be out of place to say a few words as to the difference 
between a mistake in regard to a condition and a mistake 
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merely dans causam contractui, which at first sight have a 
very close affinity, but are very widely differentiated in their 
practical results. If, then, the existence of a certain 
circumstance or quality in the subject-matter of the 
contract is explicitly demanded in the progress of the 
negotiations, and in such a way as to show that contractual 
consent is entirely dependent on its existence; or even if 
this circumstance were not expressly mentioned at all, but 
the person desiring it determined in his own mind to give 
no consent unless the matter were as he wished and 
anticipated—such a circumstance, quality or event is a 
condition of the agreement, and the whole fabric of 
contractual consent stands or falls with its actual presence 
or absence. 

But when a circumstance is merely something dans 
causam contractui it is only a motive or reason antecedent 
to the contract and extrinsic to it. Instead of being a vital 
element in the bargain it is quite distinct from it; it is, in 
fact, that from which the contract took its rise or origin. 
And hence if such circumstance is not in reality in accord- 
ance with the wish or views of the person that sets store 
by it, his consent is not for that reason void or vitiated, as 
it would be in the case of a condition. Because he has got 
substantially from the contract the benefit that he stipu- 
lated for, and even though it has a certain defect or 
drawback that, if he were aware of it, would prevent his 
entering into the contract, still there are less drastic means 
of compensating him for the absence of the element of 
desirability in question, than a complete reversion to the 
status quo ante. 

Confining our attention to the case in which the object 
of misapprehension is, though relatively important,’ still 
not an essential condition, it is necessary to note that the 
mistake may arise through the fraud of the other party to 
the contract; through innocent misrepresentation on his 
part; or without his positive agency at all. In the first 
hypothesis, seeing that the consent of the party that has 
been deceived is not actually wedded to the quality or 
circumstance that is absent, it is generally held that the 


5 If the error is in respect of a mere detail or immaterial circumstance 
it is altogethr negligible. 
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contract, if an onerous one, is per se valid.* But as its com- 
pletion has been procured by fraud, whether the victim is 
aware of the injustice or not, he must be relieved of entire 
responsibility and, moreover, fully compensated for any 
loss he may have sustained. So that in the result he is as 
free as if he had made the existence of the desirable quality 
a condition of his consent; and he has the additional 
advantage of being able to hold the other party to the 
contract if he wishes. 

But if the case is merely one of innocent misrepresenta- 
tion as to some important constituent of the bargain, seeing 
that the party making such representation is in no way 
guilty, he can take advantage of the contract till the other 
party becomes aware of the demerits of the consideration 
that he is to receive, or has received, and moreover seeks 
relief in the courts. Of course, it is competent for the 
courts to give relief in such a case and so their decision is 
binding post sententiam. For though both parties are 
guiltless, still the contract was due to the active agency of 
the one who misled the other; his act was therefore objec- 
tively unjust, and so it is only fair that it is he that should 
submit to any inconvenience due to the disruption of 
contractual relations. 

Again, if one party, while knowing the wishes and 
expectations of the other about some accidental circum- 
stance, and knowing, too, that they will be falsified in the 
result, does nothing to foster these erroneous notions, the 
contract is, of course, valid and binding, and moreover, 
generally speaking, is not susceptible of rescission. 
Because such inaction and neglect to undeceive one’s 
partner, however uncharitable it may be, is not unjust, for 
no one is per se under an obligation in justice to do another 
a positive service. 

It goes without saying, however, that in the two latter 
hypotheses if the subject-matter of the contract, consider- 
ing its undisclosed defects, is not value for what is given 
in consideration for it, restitution of the surplus received 
is obligatory—and this even though the party in error 
never realises his mistake.’ 


® Ballerini—Palmieri, de Justitia, nn. 605-607. 
7 Tne Irish THEOLOGICAL QuarRTERLY, Vol. VI., page 376. 
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Moreover, insurance is considered by the civil law as a 


contract uberrimae fidei; that is to say, a complete. 


disclosure of material facts to the insurance company is 
obligatory. This prescription is a just one, seeing that the 
insurer is to so great an extent at the mercy of the insured, 
and so in this contract non-disclosure is equivalent to, and 
entails precisely the same consequences in conscience as, 
positive misrepresentation, fraudulent or otherwise, as the 
case may be. 

It readily appears from what I have said that if an 
insurance company requires any quality or characteristic 
in the object insured on penalty of the nullity of the 
contract, this is a condition, and the whole arrangement is 
invalid if their wishes are not realised or complied with. 
But if, on the other hand, they have failed to protect 
themselves in this way, they have redress or escape from 
liability only to the extent I have just stated. 

After this digression it is time to return to the 
determination of the question as to whether a particular 
element in the subject-matter of a policy is substantial and 
essential or merely secondary and accidental. And I think 
two canons may be laid down that will help us to arrive at 
a correct interpretation of the matter. The first is that 
if a certain stipulation is generally taken as implying the 
minor gradeof responsibility, it is obligatory on a particular 
company that wishes to have it regarded as a condition 
sine qua non to make this clear and unquestionable when 
the contract is being entered into. 

As an instance of a circumstance that is generally 
considered to be non-essential, I may mention the exact 
age of the insured person. To overstate or understate one’s 
age by a year or two is usually interpreted as not giving 
rise to an error voiding the agreement, but as merely making 
the latter less desirable for the company. As a conse- 
quence, unless it was made clear in a particular policy that 
such a mistake would disrupt the entire contract, the 
beneficiary may conscientiously avail of the advantages of 
the policy if the misstatement of age were indeliberate. 
But, of course, he should reimburse the company to the 
extent of the difference between the premiums actually 
paid and those payable by the assured if his real age had 
been disclosed. Because the giving of the exact age 1s 
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required and acquiesced in, generally with a view to charg- 
ing a higher premium or a larger fixed sum, rather than to 
declining responsibility altogether for those beyond or 
under a certain age. 

And the same is true if the matter in question 
would seem on the face of it to be of no special importance, 
such as the point on which information is required by the 
railway companies in their capacity of insurers, as to 
whether jewellery entrusted to them is being conveyed to 
or from a manufacturer or factor, or whether it has some 
other destination. To the ordinary man, at any rate, the 
answer to this question seems of little moment. And if the 
companies wish to attach an arbitrary importance to it, so 
as to make a true answer an essential of contractual 
relations, it is incumbent on them to make this clear to the 
person effecting the insurance. Though, of course, without 
any such notification it is the duty of the assured to pay 
the higher rate charged if his consignment were other than 
he represented, because the understanding in question, 
cunak an accidental, is still an integral portion of the 
agreement, meant to secure a certain premium; and so the 
obligation it induces on the insured must be satisfied by 
his paying the amount withheld, and perhaps a reasonable 
interest on this in addition. Similarly, when a company 
contracts to pay a certain sum on the occasion of death by 
accident, and stipulates that its liability should cease if 
the death did not take place within thirty days of the mis- 
adventure—in such a case, I say, that unless it be stated 
clearly and unequivocally that this time limit is an 
absolute condition, the heirs or legatees would, in my 
opinion, be justified in putting a milder interpretation on 
the clause and one more favourable to themselves. Because 
such a time limit is specified on the reasonable supposition 
that, if the death ensued only after a considerable interval, 
it was not due to the accident. But obviously if the insured 
died on, say, the thirty-first day, the fact that an additional 
day intervened would not materially depreciate the value 
of the evidence available to show that his death was the 
result of the accident; and so I venture to say that except 
it is evident that this condition is vital to the contract, the 
representatives of the deceased could avail of the policy, 
unless they have been guilty of downright fraud, or unless 
the company press its claim rigorously in the courts. 
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The second canon that is of some use in elucidating the 
precise nature and weight of the limitations to liability 
specified by the companies is the very obvious one, that if 
the acceptance of the risk would be altogether foreign to 
and outside the recognised scope of their business, or such 
that if they were aware of the true facts they would not 
have undertaken it on any terms—then the contract is 
altogether null and void. 

For example, the Irish Catholic Church Property 
Insurance Company, in virtue of its articles of association, 
only insures buildings that are in some sense ecclesiastical 
and their appurtenances, and it was founded for 
this purpose exclusively; so that everyone is quite 
debarred from insuring any other property with 
this company, e.g., some structure that is not a church, 
or a presbytery or a school. And any contract entered 
into by a would-be insurant, whether knowingly or the 
reverse, with this end in view, would be quite invalid. 
Whereas if he were dealing with another company which is 
prepared to insure both secular and ecclesiastical property, 
unless he were guilty of fraud, he could avail of the policy, 
by paying the difference in the premiums, that is, if a 
higher rate is charged for the one class of property than 
for the other. And on the same principle, if a client of 
the Irish company that I have referred to unwittingly 
represented that the policy he wished to take out was one 
for a school instead of a church, or vice versa, I believe that 
he could conscientiously benefit by the policy on the supposi- 
tion that the company is willing to accept both risks; 
although it may be justified in charging a higher premium 
in the case of a school as being more liable to accident or 
to become the prey of incendiaries or malcontents. And if 
such a rate is charged, the claims of justice can be satisfied 
and matters equitably adjusted by his accepting the sum 
insured for, less the total difference between the premiums 
paid and the enhanced ones due. And a similar solution 
answers the case where an insurer against accident asks if, 
é.g., a servant is habitually employed in the care of horses. 

The same principle of the clear unwillingness of the 
company to be any party to the contract debars a farmer 
from all benefit whose hay or whose thatched cottage has 
been burned, if such property were quite adjacent to a 
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railway line or in some other dangerous position, should he 
have deliberately or undeliberately misrepresented its loca- 
tion to the insurer ; and in either hypothesis the latter could 
retain as much of the premiums as would be required to 
compensate him for the expenses incurred, but outside the 
case of fraud he could keep nothing more,* notwithstanding 
any stipulation to this effect. 

If we apply the same principle to some of the questions 
asked in the case of life insurance, I think it will be 
admitted that the life of a person who is in consumption 
cannot in any circumstances be the object of insurance. 
And neither could the life of a robust person, one of whose 
immediate relations living in the same house with him died 
of this disease, at least 1f a question were asked to elicit 
this fact. Although, seeing that consumption is infectious 
rather than hereditary, I cannot agree with what Lehmkuhl 
implies that the death of one’s father and elder brother in 
America of consumption, is a circumstance that ought to be 
declared on pain of forfeiting all right to benefit.’ 

According to the same eminent theologian*® a person who 
was minutely questioned as to his state of health hitherto, 
and concealed the fact that he had inflammation of the lungs 
and an attack of hemorrhage some years before, and died 
through relapse into the same illness a short time after he 
was insured, nevertheless made a valid contract; and if the 
company does not discover the concealment his heirs are 
entitled to take the insurance money, but they must make 
some recoupment for the increased premium due on account 
of his delicate health. How much the enhanced premium 
would be in the case there seems to be no means of deter- 
mining; and I believe the opinion that the contract was 
wholly invalid because an essential condition—freedom 
from organic disease—was not fulfilled, or at least 
virtually invalid, as being the outcome of fraud, would 
command a good deal of support.** 

And for a similar reason many, I think, would give only 
a very qualified assent, at least abstracting from Lehm- 

§ Lehmkuhl, Casus, n. 925. 

* Op. cit., n. 926. 

° Op. cit., n. 917 sqq. 


! This latter solution seems unquestionable in what are called whole 
life policies, where the soundest health is insisted on. 
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kuhl’s authority, to his decision in the following case—a 
decision very favourable to the representatives of the 
deceased. An intending insurant is asked if he has under- 
gone a surgical operation and he answers in the negative, 
although a year previously he had been operated on for a 
sore in his foot—and, as a matter of fact, three years after 
the insurance has been effected, the sore developes in the 
same place and causes his death. 

It must not be understood that all companies are 
unwilling to insure on any terms the lives of persons about 
the state of whose health doubts may be entertained. I 
myself know one case in which a company knowingly did 
business with a person whose application was rejected by 
another company on the advice of their doctor.” But still 
it is of the utmost importance that there should be no con- 
cealment of such rejection when the contract is being 
entered into. Because it has been decided in an English 
legal case that, even if a proposal on one’s life has been 
accepted by two offices but declined by others, concealment 
of the latter fact when a contract is being made makes such 
contract invalid. 

Another very important stipulation that is expressed or 
understood in all policies except life ones, and acceptance 
of which must be regarded as vital to the contract, 1s that 
the company is bound only to make good the actual loss 
sustained by the insured, no matter how great the sum 
which he had stipulated for, and on which he had paid the 
premiums. Thus if a house and furniture are insured and 
some of the furniture is sold previously to a fire taking 
place, or is saved from it, this fact must be disclosed to the 
insurer who will abate the amount payable proportion- 
ately."* And if the house has been insured for, e.g., £1,000, 
the company is not necessarily bound to pay this sum to the 
owner; if it thinks it can build a similar house for £800 


12 There is, moreover, reason for holding that if a person manages to 
conceal the fact that he is ia ill health and so gets accepted, he could, 
if he got well in the course of time, consider the contract as having 
become valid automatically by his recovery and by the acceptance of 
the premiums. Vide Tanquerey, Theol. Mor., n. 918. 

13 Tf, however, the full amount has been paid without any act of 
fraud on the part of the insured, there is authority for saying that he 
could keep it. Tanquerey, op. cit., n. 919. 
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it is quite free to do so and its liability is at an end; for when 
insurance is a contract of indemnity against loss, as it is in 
the case of fire, marine, accident, and fidelity policies, etc., 
the sum specified simply marks the maximum amount of 
the insurer’s liability. 

So true is this that if a person has secured indemnity by 
insuring with several offices he yet cannot obtain from them 
jointly more than will cover the damage done—present, or 
prospective (e.g., the loss of rent); and if one company has 
fully compensated him for this it has a right to sue the 
others for their contributions. The reasonableness of this 
limitation of responsibility is obvious, for in its absence 
there would be a temptation to the insured to precipitate 
the accident or the undesirable eventuality that would mean 
for him perhaps a large gain. 

Life insurance is not a contract of indemnity, and in 
English law a person may assure his own life for any sum; 
but it is illegal to insure the life of another in which one 
has no pecuniary interest, or for a sum in excess of such 
interest. It is not quite clear how far compliance with this 
legal prohibition is an essential condition implied in every 
insurance contract, so that a contravention of it would 
make the policy ipso facto invalid. But as acquiring an 
interest in the death of another is not directly conducive 
to murder, although it may be more or less of a temptation 
to it; and as such interest may be secured without any 
malicious intent, it is reasonable enough to say that a policy 
on the life of another in whom one has no interest is per se 
valid and binding.’* Though a sentence of a court disturb- 
ing such contract and even making the premiums that had 
been paid forfeit, instead of being unjust or a hardship, 
would be but a just measure of precaution in the public 
interest. 

In contracts of indemnity, one of the provisions generally 
specified is that the insured is bound to give reasonable 
assistance to the company in allocating responsibility for 
the loss they have sustained, and so enable them to secure 
indemnification. Now the reasonableness of such a 
stipulation is, generally speaking, unquestionable; and its 


14 This is, of course still more true in so far as this law was passed 
to prevent gambling. 
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importance is such that compliance with it not merely 
makes the consideration more beneficial to the company, 
but it must be held to be of such vital and paramount 
account that acquiescence in it and the intention of 
fulfilling it are a sine qua non of the contract. But there 
are circumstances in which this provision may, I think, be 
less rigidly interpreted, and where in fact it may be ignored 
entirely. I refer to the case in which its enforcement 
would redound to the injury of innocent persons, as some- 
times happens in Dublin, where the ratepayers, owing to 
the operation of a particular law, are bound to indemnify 
those who have sufiered loss through their property being 
injured by a criminal who is desirous, for instance, ot 
returning to gaol. The fact that the territorial extension 
of this law is so limited, and above all the fact that it has 
been denounced by the learned judge that has to administer 
it, go to prove that it is unjust and inequitable. So that 
the insurers have as little right to rely on it as they have 
to submit impertinent, or at least inquisitorial, questions 
about the private life of the insured, which are held to be 
ultra vires for them by Lehmkuhl;** and consequently any 
rovision in an insurance contract designed to compel the 
insured to put such law in force for the company’s benefit 
is immoral and so null and void in the forum of conscience. 
And if the insurers, nevertheless, desire rigorously to press 
such condition and make it a condition of their consent, I 
am of opinion that the whole contract, as one de re turpt, 
would be invalid. If, however, the damage accrued 
through the action or inaction of the whole community or a 
large part of it, because they were sympathetic with the 
perpetrators or apathetic in bringing them to justice, then 
such a law ds quite reasonable, and its enforcement is neces- 
sary although some innocent persons may be thereby 
penalised. So that an owner whose property has been 
injured in this wise is justified in availing of it, and 
insurance companies are justified in forcing him to do so. 
Having now discussed the obligation of the insurants to 
give the companies the material on which to base a judg- 
ment of the risk they are running, and also the value and 
effect. of some provisions of the policies, I come to a very 


15 Op. cit., n. 923. 
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important duty of the companies, namely, to charge their 
clients only a reasonable consideration for incurring the 
risk insured against. What is a fair rate in a particular 
case depends, of course, on many circumstances; on the one 
hand, on the likelihood of the unwelcome contingency 
coming to pass; and on the other, on the financial stability 
of the company and the prospects that they will be able to 
meet their liabilities, on the value of the bonuses, if any, 
that they give in addition to the fixed sum stipulated for, 
and on whether or not they are prepared to give surrender 
values or to arrange for a return of the premiums, in the 
event of the insured being unable to continue paying on the 
policy. But it may be said in a general way that if there 
is a genuine competition in insurance business it would 
scarcely be possible for any company to work successfully, 
if its rates were too high, everything considered. 

So that in the absence of working agreements or other 
monopolistic device there is every reason to think that 
the ordinary rate charged for effecting insurance is a 
reasonable one, just as there is a similar presumption that 
the market price of ordinary commodities is not unjust or 
unreasonable. I have seen it stated recently that there 
are eighty insurance companies in the British Isles, but 
how far they are independent in their working and how far 
there is real competition between them I am unable to say. 
I believe, however, that the presumption that insurance 
rates are too high, which is derived by some from the big 
dividends the shareholders receive, is not well-founded. 
For though the dividends may sometimes appear exorbitant, 
the risks also are enormous, as witness such great 
catastrophes as the earthquakes at San Francisco and 
Messina a few years ago. And I have seen it computed 
that during the half-year in which the Titanic disaster 
occurred the underwriters had to pay out, I think, 
£5,000,000. 

An interesting question, from a theoretic point of view, 
at any rate, is whether the companies are bound to return 
the premiums already paid in the event of the insured 
person being unable to continue paying them till the policy 
matures. I have already expressed the opinion that, out- 
side the case of fraud on the part of the insurant, if the 
contract be invalid or if the company repudiate liability, it 
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is bound to return the premiums, at least after making a 
deduction for the expenses incurred in preparing the policy, 
etc. ; because it has no title to them on the ground of injury 
received or of value given. 

In former times, persons who had fallen into embarrassed 
circumstances and wished to withdraw from the contract 
had no consideration to get from the insurers. But modern 
companies are more considerate, and conditions regarding 
surrender values have been very liberal in recent times. 
With some companies the policy possesses a certain value 
for every premium, but in the majority of offices it does not 
acquire such value till three years’ premiums have been 
paid. Such surrender values vary from 30 to 60 per cent. 
of the premiums actually paid; and I have seen it stated 
that there have been cases in which insurants of this class 
have received more than the aggregate of their premiums. 
But apart from a stipulation to this effect which, of course, 
results in a higher rate being charged, it cannot be said that, 
in case the insurant is unable or unwilling fully to dis- 
charge his part of the bargain, the companies are bound to 
return the sums they have received or any portion of them. 
Because, the contract being a valid and binding one, the 
premium paid each year is presumably only a sufficient 
consideration for the risk incurred during that year. So 
that for each instalment the companies have given a quid 
pro quo in the shape of protection for a certain period, and 
so their liability is at an end. 

This principle, however, is subject to an important 
exception or class of exceptions. Let us take the case 
where the insured has stipulated that he is to receive £200 
either at the end of twenty years, or if he dies before the 
expiration of this term, that such sum is to be paid at death 
to the credit of his estate. Manifestly, in such a case the 
company has a twofold obligation; one, which is contingent 
on the death of the insured, to pay the sum agreed on at any 
time after the completion of the contract; the other, which 
is an absolute obligation, to pay it at least within twenty 
years. And consequently, the premiums paid on the 
policy must be looked on as a compensation for each of these 
engagements. Thus if a person of fifteen years of age 
wishes to effect insurance under the Post Office for a sum 
of £100 payable at his death, he has to pay £1 11s. a year 
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till he reaches the age of sixty; whereas, if he wished to 
secure that the same sum would be paid at the age of sixty 
or at death, his annual premium would be 4s. 6d. more. 

Now, should a person insured in this manner be unable 
to continue paying the premiums, the insurers are none the 
less entitled to keep those already paid in so far as they 
were meant as a compensation for their liability at death; 
which liability they were under from the moment the con- 
tract was completed. But I think it will be admitted that 
they have given no value for the portion of the premiums 
that was a consideration for the paying over of the money 
within the specified number of years. Because, seeing that 
the policy has lapsed, they will now never have to pay this 
sum; nor have they been at any time under a real and 
objective, but only at most an incipient, obligation to do so 
on this head, for their liability on this score was not to have 
arisen until payment had been made for the time agreed on. 
The portion of the premiums given as a consideration for 
liability at death covered the company’s risk from year to 
year, and so the remaining portion of them cannot be 
retained as a compensation for this risk. So that it would 
be only equitable and just if it were to refund a portion of 
what it has received, even apart from an express agreement 
to this effect. 


Davin Barry. 












Apocalyptic. 


CominG in the guise of a new science, the study of 
Apocalyptic has attracted the attention of scholars, and 
won the devotion of many, who delight in research. Yet it 
is only the old and well-thumbed treatise, De Novissimis, 
translated into the language of historical science. Read 
in the new version, we see more clearly its bearing on the 
interpretation of the New Testament; and we appreciate 
more truly the feelings of those, who surrounded our Lord 
and His forerunner. Then we no longer confine our 
interest to the casuistry of the Pharisaic confraternity and 
the politics of the Sadducean priesthood ; for we stand apart 
from both with the people to breathe the Messianic hopes 
of the ordinary Chasidim, the “ pious,” and to learn the 
Theocratic ideals of the Zealots. No doubt, there is much 
dispute as to the dates of the writings, but there can be 
little doubt as to the phases of the movement, which found 
its crown, its name, and its inspired utterance in the 
Apocalypse of St. John. 

In this volume, St. John writes to comfort the persecuted 
churches of Roman Asia under the apparently resistless 
and assuredly remorseless despotism of Domitian. There- 
fore, he unveils a vision of the larger order, which includes 
the Divine and the Eternal. He corrects the perspective 
of the despairing by presenting Domitian, the Roman 
Empire, and the Asiarch guardians of Cesar-worship as 
Satanic. Lastly, he reveals the final issues of the world. 

Other books had been, and would be written to console the 
afflicted, justify the ways of God, label the persecutor, and 
describe the Last Things. Both in their aim and in their 
eschatology, they formed a branch of prophecy. In our own 
day, too great a distinction has been drawn between that 
and the other branches. It has even been suggested that 
such apocalyptic works are distinguished from prophecies 
by untruly claiming famous men as their authors. But a 
pseudonym is not essential to an apocalypse. What is 
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essential is the revelation of the End. And the difficulty of 
separating apocalyptic from prophetic utterances is seen at 
once in the case of Isaiah. 

Apocalyptic did not appear suddenly in the world, as if 
it had been shot out of a pistol. Nor did it come full-grown, 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. According to 
Genesis xv. 7-21, Abraham, about 2100 B.c., rescued 
Lot from four kings, who included Amraphel or 
Hammurabi of the es Babylon Code. Then the 
Father of the Faithful received a Divine promise of 
descendants as numerous as stars. In the sleep and horror, 
which fell on him at sunset, he heard the prediction of the 
Egyptian bondage and the Exodus. Then he saw a smoking 
oven like a pillar of cloud, and a fiery torch, that passed 
like a pillar of fire between the sacrificial pieces. 

For the present moment, we may be allowed to assume 
the year 1335 B.c., and the reign of Rameses IT., as the time 
of the Exodus. It was forty years later, in 1295 B.c., 
Balaam fell into his trance, and foretold the fate of the 
nations and the coming of the Star, in language suggestive 
of Apocalyptic, Numbers xxiv.17. About four and a-half 
centuries later, in 851 B.c., Ahab of Israel united with 
Jehoshaphat of Judah against Benhadad of Syrian Zobah, 
Mesha of the “ Moabite Inscription ” using the occasion to 
throw off Ahab’s yoke. It will be remembered how the 
prophet, Micaiah ben-Imlah, stood before the allied kings 
at that critical juncture, and described his vision of the 
heavenly Court, which over-ruled earthly affairs, 1 Kings, 
xxii. 19-23. 

Writing, so we maintain, under Hezekiah, and after his 
own “ Book of the Nations,” that is, between 701 and 698 
B.C., Isaiah produces those chapters, xxiv.-xxvii., which may 
well be called the “ Apocalypse of Isaiah.” But those 
chapters must not be torn from the volume, or separated 
from chapters xxxiv. and xxxv., which unfold what the 
future holds for the kingdom of this world, figured as Edom, 
and for the kingdom of God, represented as Zion. To these 
passages, we should add Isaiah’s “ Burden of Babylon,” in 
ec. xill. xiv., and his “ Book of Triumph,” ce. lviii.-lxvi. 
Attempts have indeed been made frequently to cut away the 
apocalyptic and eschatological passages from Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies, and to represent them as much later in date. But 
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he who makes the attempt consistently will find that 
he either leaves everything to the prophet, or takes every- 
thing from him. 

Ezekiel’s prophecies, occasioned by the approaching fall 
of Jerusalem, or by the actual event in 586 B.c., are full of 
symbolic imagery and the final issues. His influence is 
sufficiently plain in St. John’s Apocalypse. The language 
in which Daniel vii.-xii, speaks of Antiochus iv., Epiphanes, 
that is, Manifest [God], will supply St. John with symbols 
of Domitian, who required that he himself should be entitled 
“Our Lord and God.” Joel, at some unknown date, describes 
the Chaldean invasion as a plague of locusts, and offers St. 
John a symbol to be developed in his Apocalypse, ix. 3-10. 
And Zechariah, who begins his prophecies in 520 B.c., pre- 
pares symbols for the Johannine A pocalypse in the coloured 
horses, 1. 8, vi. 2, 3, A poc. vi. 2, 4, 5, 8; the measuring line, 
ii. 1, A poe. xi. 1; the two olive trees, iv. 3, A poc. xi. 4; the 
four winds, vi. 5, A poc. vii. 1; the seven eyes, iv. 10, A poc. 
v. 6; and the final siege of the Holy City, xii.-xiv., A poe. 
xx. 7-9. 

For nearly two centuries the Temple which rose before 
the eyes of Zechariah was suffered to be in peace. But the 
conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great in 332, as 
that of Western Asia generally, meant the introduction of 
Greek customs. Hellenism found a welcome among many 
Zadokite or Sadducean priests, but occasioned the rise of 
Chasidim, or Hasidzans, the “ pious,” who kept the Law 
in its rigour, fed on the prophecies, and dreamed of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

In 175 B.c. Antiochus Epiphanes, the “ Little Horn” of 
Daniel, vii. 8, came to rule the Greek kingdom of Syria, and 
hoped to use the Jewish Hellenists against the Hasidzans 
to destroy the Jewish religion. Then one or more of the 
threatened people wrote Enoch i.-xxxvi., and lxxii.-]xxxii. 
The former section is quoted by St. Jude, 14, 15, and tells 
of the Angels’ Fall, the Flood and Enoch’s journey through 
heaven and earth. The latter is the “ Book of Celestial 
Physics,” and explains all apparent irregularities of sun, 
moon, stars and winds as plagues upon sinners. 

In 170 s.c. Antiochus Epiphanes took Jerusalem by 
storm; and from December, 168, till the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation, John x. 22, exactly three years later, the Temple 
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altar was polluted by an idol altar, the “abomination of 
desolation.” During the four years that followed under 
Judas the Maccabee, was written a section of Enoch, 
Ixxxili.-xe. This includes a vision of the Flood, and one 
of the world’s history from Adam to the Messiah. In the 
latter, the story of the Maccabean revolt is pictured as a 
war between ravens, that is the Syrians, and some of the 
little lambs, or Hasideans, the progeny of white sheep, or 
faithful Jews, which had become horned, that is the 
Maccabees. But the ravens broke the horns, till one great 
horn, Judas the Maccabee, arose. 

After the Roman capture of Carthage and Corinth in 
146 B.c., when “ the seventh king of Grecian origin,” that 
is, Ptolemy Physcon, was reigning in Egypt, an Alexan- 
drian Jew composed the Greek hexameters in the Sibylline 
Oracles, iii. 97-818. In this passage, the Sibyl is repre- 
sented as the daughter-in-law of Noah. She tells of Babel 
and of pagan gods as human kings. Then she foretells 
Persians, Medes, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans. The 
invasion of Egypt by Antiochus IV. is predicted, and the 
subsequent conversion of Egypt to God is announced. 
Then, inspired by the Maccabean victories, the poet tells 
the nations what sufferings must be theirs under the 
Romans, till the tribulations are closed by the coming of 
Messiah and the happiness of God’s chosen people. 

From 135 to 105 B.c., reigned John Hyrcanus, a nephew 
of Judas the Maccabee. He not only enlarged the kingdom 
by Samaria, Edom and the east of Jordan, but also joined 
the Sadducees. Then two Pharisees wrote the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, in which each of Jacob’s twelve 
sons is represented as uttering his last words of warning 
and prophecy. They tell of wars and commotions, of sins 
and punishments, of Messiah’s coming, their own resurrec- 
tion and the Messianic kingdom. The “ Testament of 
Levi” is the most important for us. It consists of two 
visions. In the one, Levi sees the seven heavens; and in 
the other, seven angels invest him with the priestly insignia. 
In the second heaven, iii. 2, there are “ fire, snow, ice, ready 
for the day of the ordinance of the Lord in the righteous 
judgement of God.” At the end, “ Belair will be bound 
by God, Who will give His children power to tread upor 
the evil spirits,” xviii. 12, 13, and His “saints to eat from 
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the tree of life,” xviii. 11. But it may be that these expres- 
sions are Christian interpolations. At the same time was 
written another section of Enoch, xci.-civ.; and this is the 
less tolerant of Sadducees and Hellenisers, because John 
Hyrcanus had joined those enemies of the Pharisees. The 
resurrection and final judgement are now placed after the 
Messianic era; and the history of the world is divided into 
ten weeks, respectively distinguished by Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Solomon’s Temple, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion, an apostate generation, Messiah’s New Jerusalem, 
Jehovah’s universal kingdom and the New Heaven. 

When Alexander Jannzus, third son of John Hyrcanus, 
was king and high-priest, the people pelted him, for the 
Hellenist and Sadducee that he was, with the citrons, which 
they were carrying for the Feast of Tabernacles, and his 
soldiers slew about 6,000 persons. Then 50,000 perished 
during a six years’ revolt; and finally, he ordered 800 of 
the leaders to be crucified, and the throats of their wives 
and children to be cut before their eyes, while he sat feast- 
ing with his concubines. So he became known as “a 
Thracian ” and as “ the slayer of the pious,” Antiquities of 
Josephus, XIII. xiii. xiv. After those events, and during 
the later years of Alexander Janneus, who reigned from 
95 to 78 B.c., was written in Hebrew and in Palestine 
another section of Enoch, xxxvii.-lxx., the famous book of 
the “ Parables” or “ Similitudes,” in which the bloodshed 
under Jannzus is denounced, but Rome not yet known as 
an Empire. In the first “ Similitude,” Enoch is carried to 
heaven, and sees the places prepared for the just, the hosts 
of angels, the weighing of men’s actions, and the obedience 
of the stars. The second “Similitude,” xlv.-lvii., tells how 
the Messiah, the “ Chosen One,” named also “ Son of Man,” 
who existed before the world, will come and judge men. 
Sinners will be sent down to hell, but there will be a 
resurrection of the just to enjoy Messiah’s kingdom. The 
worldly powers will gather to battle, and be defeated before 
Jerusalem. Then all the exiles of Israel will gather to 
their own land, and adore the Lord of spirits. 

In 63 B.c. the Roman Pompey, who had been invited to 
settle the dispute between the two sons of Alexander 
Jannezus, marched from Damascus to Jerusalem, stormed 
the Temple Mount, and entered the Most Holy Place. In 
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55 s.c. Crassus pillaged the Temple. And the Hasmonean 
or Maccabean rule ended in 47 B.c. In that disastrous 
period a little volume, containing 18 psalms, was written 
in Hebrew at Jerusalem by a Pharisee, or, as some think, 
by several. In these Psalms of Solomon we read how the 
nations, that is, the Romans, have trodden Jerusalem, ii. 20, 
and how the dragon, that is, Pompey, was stabbed on the 
mountains of Egypt, ii. 30. The second psalm was there- 
fore composed soon after Pompey’s death in 48 B.c. But 
it is the seventeenth psalm which is most important for us. 
There Pompey, described as the “ Lawless One,” xvii. 13, 
and his work in Jerusalem are presented without any indi- 
cation of his death. So the psalm is later than 63, but 
earlier than 48 B.c. God is asked in it to raise up the king, 
the Son of David, that he may shatter unjust rulers, and 
glorify the Lord with the ensign of all the earth. 


xvii. 33. And he will cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as 
also at the beginning, 
[So] that nations come from the end of the 
earth to see his glory, 
Bearing its enfeebled sons as gifts 


The year 40 B.c. also affords us an excellent timemark in 
the history of Apocalyptic. At that time the Parthians 
invaded Syria, and Herod’s procuratorship began. But 
we must turn westward to note a by-product of the move- 
ment. Now, Julius Cesar had been murdered in 44 B.c. 
A few weeks later, according to the Roman astrologers, the 
Etruscan stellar cycle and the world’s history must begin 
again, the Julian comet heralding the change. In 41 B.c. 
Pollio helped Vergil to regain the family farm. At the 
end of that year, or early in 40 B.c., Horace wrote his Siz- 
teenth Epode in despair of Rome’s future and dreaming 
of a Utopia in the Western Ocean. At the end of 40 B.c. 
Vergil writes his Fourth Eclogue for his benefactor, Pollio, 
then consul. At the same time, he twice quotes and 
altogether combats the poem of his friend Horace. But 
the influence under which he composes is Jewish, as the 
metrical parallelism found here alone in his works shows 
clearly. So he foretells the Golden Age, the reign of 
Saturn, not in the Atlantic but in Italy; and he announces 
its ruler in a boy to descend from heaven. Vergil’s implied 
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prediction of a son to Octavian failed, as did Martial’s later 
anticipation of a divine son to Domitian, VI. iii. 2. 
Octavian’s child, born early in 39 B.c., proved a girl, the 
hapless Julia; and the father’s disappointment vented itself 
in the immediate divorce of the mother, Scribonia. 

Herod’s procuratorship began in 40 B.c. In 37 he seized 
Jerusalem; and in 24 he built his palace in it. Then he 
restored the Antonia citadel, and held games in a new 
theatre in the Holy City. Between 19 and 11 B.c. he built a 
new and larger Temple enclosure. And in 8 B.c. Messiah 
came. When Herod died in 4 B.c. he was succeeded in 
Judea by Archelaus, who was deposed in 6 a.p., after nine 
years rule. But it may be better for us to extend this 
period to the death of the great rabbi, Hillel, in 10 a.p. 

During the half-century between Herod’s appointment 
as procurator in 40 B.c. and Hillel’s death in 10 a.p., the 
legalist side of Phariseeism was developed; and this was 
expressed in a haggadic or homiletic commentary on 
Genesis. The volume was named Jubilees, because it 
divided the history into Jubilee periods, each of these, how- 
ever, being equivalent to 49, instead of 50 years. The 
number 49, or 7 times 7, was undoubtedly chosen, because 
the number seven was held sacred by the author. The book 
was also entitled Little Genesis, because its authority was 
inferior to that of the smaller and canonical work. And 
sometimes it was known by the opening words of its super- 
scription : “ These are the words of the division of the days, 
according to the law and the testimony, according to the 
events of the years in sabbatical years and in Jubilees.” 

The work claims to be a Divine revelation given to Moses 
on Sinai, and written down for him by the Angel of the 
Presence. In its literalism, in its care for Sabbath rules 
and Rabbinical observances, and in its insistence upon 
Hebrew, it shows the hand of a Palestinian Jew, who was a 
Pharisee and a scribe. It may be to win the Sadducees 
that the resurrection of the body is not mentioned. But 
the precepts are more stringent than the Law, and “ fence s 
it from transgression. The man who eats blood must 
perish with his house for ever. He who gives his daughter 
or sister in marriage to a Gentile must be stoned, and thé 
woman must be burned. He who breaks the Sabbath by 
trade or lighting a fire or drawing water or even speaking 
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of a proposed journey, must be slain. These cases will 
illustrate the superabundant legalism of the work, which 
was indeed characteristic of the time. Those were the days 
when the Pharisees were busy in constructing their system. 
Two of their leaders, the rigorist Shammai the Elder, and 
the more lax Hillel the Elder, had their rival schools of 
casuistry, Hillel, for example, allowing an old booth to be 
used at Tabernacles and a woman to be divorced if she spoilt 
her husband’s food. And to evade the law that all debts 
were released every seventh year, Hillel permitted the 
creditor to protect himself by registering a reservation. 

According to Jubilees, no personal Messiah is expected. 
Such a hope cannot be found in the one sentence sometimes 
quoted in favour of it. When Isaac blesses Judah, saying, 
“Be thou a prince, thou and one of thy sons, over the sons 
of Jacob,” xxxi. 18, there is no definite indication of a 
Messiah. God alone will pardon all Israelites, who turn 
from sin once a year, that is, on the Day of Atonement. 
He has made Israel superior to the nations by the Sabbath, 
circumcision and Levitical priesthood. He will make the 
chosen nation supreme in the world. He Himself, and not 
a Spirit or an angel, will reign in Jerusalem, and be seen 
by the Jews. 

We have also a fragment, called the Assumption of 
Moses, sometimes called the Testament of Moses. St. Jude, 
we have seen, quotes Enoch, i. 9, in vv. 14,15. And in 
illustrating his theme by the dispute between Michael and 
Satan, he appears to have regard to the lost half of this 
Assumption. We are led to this conclusion by comparing 
this booklet with his epistle, and by the statements of the 
Alexandrians, St. Clement and Origen. Now, we can take 
another step, and suggest that the Assumption of Moses is 
really the conclusion of Jubilees. The former helps us to 
determine the date of the latter more closely, as it tells, 
c. vi., that Herod would reign for 34 years, that his sons 
would reign a shorter time than he, and that a powerful 
king of the west would come, make captives, burn part of 
the Temple, and crucify some men around the City. Herod 
indeed held Jerusalem from the autumn of 37 B.c. to his 
death about March, 4 B.c. In the latter year, about Pente- 
cost, while Archelaus was on his way to Rome to defend 
himself and secure the succession, the Jews revolted. But 
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Varus marched against them, burnt the Temple cloisters, 
plundered its treasures, and crucified about two thousand 
men, according to the Wars, II. v. 2, and the Antiquities, 
XVII. x. 10, of Josephus. Further, it is true that 
Archelaus reigned only nine years in contrast to his father’s 
thirty-four. But Antipas reigned for forty-three years and 
Philip for thirty-seven. So the history is correct to the 
deposition of Archelaus; and we therefore attribute the 
Assumption of Moses to the time immediately following 
the year 6 A.D. 

As in Jubilees, to which it seems to belong, there is uo 
personal Messiah. A messenger, like Moses, who is called 
the great Messenger, xi., will appear, and avenge Taxo, of 
the tribe of Levi, his seven sons and his followers. As yet, 
no one has been able to explain the word “ Taxo.” Accord- 
ing to the Assumption, he, who bore that name, suggested 
that his followers should retire to a cave, and die. This 
was not the ordinary fashion of the Zealots, though they 
would have agreed with the author in refusing anyone, 
except God Himself, as king. Then the work anticipates 
a persecution, pictured like that of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
For a great power will crucify those who confess circum- 
cision. It will torture, and imprison those who deny it. 
It will deliver their wives to the Gentiles, and prevent their 
boys from being circumcised. It will compel the Jews to 
carry idols, and to sacrifice on their altars, c. viii. But 
Jehovah’s kingdom will then appear. The Devil and 
sorrow will have anend. Theearth willtremble. The sun 
will not give light. The moon will be turned into blood. 
And Israel will ascend on eagles’ wings, c. x. 

To find the phase of Apocalyptic during the next twenty 
years, between 6 a.pD. and 26 A.D., we must consider Philo 


in the Ascension of Isaiah, as representative of Judea. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 37, seems to refer to Isaiah’s 
death, as described in the Martyrdom. In any case, this 
apocalyptic booklet, telling of the ideas current amongst 
the contemporaries of our Divine Lord, shows their exnec- 
tation of tribulations for the pious; and it represents those 
tribulations as significant of the larger conflict between 
Jehovah and “the Angel of iniquity,” named Berial, that 
is, Beliar or Belial. 
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Even Philo in Alexandria, occupied as he was in 
adapting Stoic allegorising to the Mosaic books, and in 
explaining Old Testament narratives by the virtues, vices 
and internal experience of the soul, found moments in 
which he could dwell on Jewish eschatology and 
apocalyptic. So in his little treatise on Curses, viii. ix., 
he foretells the sudden conversion and emancipation of the 
Jews, the divine call and guidance of them to the Holy 
Land, and the contrast between their abundant wealth and 
the misfortunes of their enemies. In his booklet on 
Rewards and Punishments, xv. xvi., he declares that God 
makes some men saviours of their race. One day, then, the 
wild passions in the soul will be subdued; wild beasts will 
be tamed; and war will cease among men. As the prophecy, 
Num. xxiv. 17, has announced, a man will come forth, cam- 
paigning and warring against the nations. Armed with 
dignity, terror and beneficence, he will attain and retain a 
bloodless victory, using indeed swarms of wasps, Evzod. 
xxiii. 28, but only against such as are even unworthy of 
defeat. 

Fellow of Philo in time and place is the Jew who wrote 
the Secrets of Enoch in Greek. This, as preserved in a 
Slavonic version, is known as the Slavonic Enoch to distin- 
guish it from the Book of Enoch, described from its most 
important version as the Ethiopic Enoch. Here the history 
of the world is divided into seven periods, each of a 
thousand years, xxxili. 1. The seventh millennium is the 
world’s Sabbath and Messiah’s kingdom, to be followed by 
final judgement. According to this book, Enoch is borne 
through the seven heavens, and God tells him the secrets 
of God. Satan, one of the Archangels, Enoch is told, had 
desired to equal the power of God, for which God hurled 
him and his angels from the heights. So the Evil One was 
continually flying in the air above the abyss, xxix. 4, 5, cf. 
Eph. ii.2. To the story of the Creation, the Fall and the 
Flood, are added the last words of Enoch, who speaks of 
endless life, when the just will wear the raiment of God’s 
glory, |. 2, xxii. 8, but does not refer to a resurrection. It 
is, however, more remarkable that this book, which is the 
first to measure the Messianic age by a thousand years, and 
describes the Tree of Life in the Paradise of the third 
heaven, viii. 3, and cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, has not one reference 
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to Messiah. Indeed, the idea of any mediator is emphati- 
cally denied, as Enoch, havi ing pronounced his seven 
blessings and seven curses, lii., warns his sons against 
saying “of him after his death “our father stands before 
God, and prays that we may be saved from sin, for there 
is no one there to help any man who has sinned,” iii. 1. 

We now reach the greatest period of apocalyptic. This 
begins with the proclamation of St. John the Baptist in 
J uly, 26 a.p. He declared that the axe was already being 
applied to the trees, the sickle and winnowing-shovel to the 
wheat, and inextinguishable fire to the chafi, Matt. iii. 10, 
12; Luke iii. 9, 17. He announced a Theophany in 
apocalyptic language. Isaiah had given him mountains 
and valleys for symbols; and Joel had foretold of baptism 
with the Holy Spirit and of fire, Js. xl. 4; Joel, ii. 29, 30; 
Luke iii. 5, 16. 

During His ministry, our Lord makes many references 
to the end of the world; and in His Transfiguration He 
reveals His glory as Messiah. His preaching is the 
announcement of His kingdom; and His works are 
Messiah’s salvation of souls and bodies. But it is natural 
that we should seek His apocalyptic especially in the 
Synoptic Apocalypse, preserved in Matt. xxiv. xxv., Mark 
slii., and Luke xxi. St. John has no record of that 
Synoptic Apocalypse, the omission being sometimes ex- 
plained by representing the Johannine Apocalypse as an 
enlarged form of the Synoptic one. This has been done 
ingeniously by Milligan in his Lectures on the Apocalypse, 
pp. 42-59, though his analysis assumes his own scheme of 
the Johannine A pocalypse. 

It was evening of the third day in Passion week, that is, 
Tuesday, April 4, Nisan 11, 30 a.p., when our Lord 
delivered this utterance. Taking St. Matthew's report for 
convenience, we note that the disciples ask our Lord, when 
will the Temple be destroyed, and what is the sign of His 
coming and the end. He warns them against identifying 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem with the coming of the end, 
for the Gospel must first be preached in the whole world. 
He gives us a picture of the faithful in a hostile environ- 
ment, as St. John depicts the Seven Churches of Roman 
Asia in Domitian’s = Milligan finds the same wars 
and famines and pestilences and preaching of the Gospel 
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and preservation of the elect in that first passage of the 
Synoptic Apocalypse, Matt. xxiv. 4-14, as in the “Seals” 
of the Johannine A pocalypse, vi. vii. The second section 
of the Synoptic Apocalypse, Matt. xxiv. 15-28, is divided 
by Milligan into two parts. The first, vv. 15-22, according 
to him, corresponds to the “Seven Trumpets,” A poc. viii.- 
xi., and the second, vv. 23-28, to the “ Seven Bowls,” A poc. 
xvi., the former dealing with the external, and the latter 
with the internal life of the Church. The third section of 
the Synoptic Apocalypse, vv. 29-31, is then unfolded in the 
closing scenes of the Johannine Apocalypse. For the rest, 
Matt. xxiv. 32-35, in the parable of the fig-tree, answers 
the question as to the destruction of the Temple; and Matt. 
xxiv. 36-xxv. 46, has regard to the question as to the end 
of the world. 

Our next period stretches from that year of the 
Crucifixion, 30 A.D., to the outbreak of Nero’s madness, and 
its effects in the Fire of Rome and the persecution of 
Christians in 64 a.p. St. Paul supplies two apocalyptic 
passages, 1 Thess. iv. 13—V. 11, written about May, 52, 
and 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, about the August of the same year. 
He pictures the coming of the Lord from heaven. There is 
the voice of the archangel, the trump of God, the rising of 
the dead in Christ, and the rapture of the risen and of the 
surviving faithful to a meeting with the Lord in the air. 
But there must first of all be the removal of one, who now 
restrains the mystery of lawlessness. Some have explained 
this of the Roman Empire, which had not yet declared war 
on the Church, and was preventing a false Messiah from 
enthroning himself in Jerusalem. Certainly, the picture 
of him, whose manifestation follows the removal of the 
restraining power is that of a Jewish Antichrist, a leader 
in apostasy. Further, this man of lawlessness is to work 
marvels in the Temple of God,.and even, as Antiochus IV., 
the Epiphanes or Manifest [God], to declare himself God 

There are two other passages representative of the period. 
The earlier is Jude, 5-16; and the later is 2 Peter, iil. 1-13. 
Unfortunately, the limits of our subject forbid us to prove 
that it is 2 Peter which quotes Jude, and that the former 
was written by St. Peter in 64 before his martyrdom in 
that year. Describing the judgement on false and foul 
Christians, St. Jude does not hesitate to quote Enoch, i. 9, 
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written between 175 and 170 B.c., and to tell of the Lord’s 
coming with ten thousands of His holy ones, Jude 14, or to 
adapt a passage describing a contest between the archangel 
Michael and the Devil, from a chapter, no longer extant, 
in the Assumption of Moses, written soon after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus in 6 ap. St. Peter, in his Second 
Epistle, iii. 1-13, describes the Day of the Lord as coming 
like a thief. Then the visible creation will be consumed by 
fire; and there will appear fresh heavens and a fresh earth 
for habitations of justice. 

We descend again to uninspired writings in the next 
period, which carries us from the madness of Nero in 64 to 
the accession of a second Nero, Domitian, in 81 a.p. During 
this time, apocalyptic is represented chiefly by four works. 
The first of these is the short Christian apocalypse, inter- 
polated in the Ascension of Isaiah, iii. 13—V.1. Here 
Isaiah foretells the disputes that will arise as to the second 
advent of our Lord. He describes the false presbyters and 
shepherds of the Christian congregations. Antichrist is 
to come in the person of Berial, that is, Beliar or Belial, 
who will descend from the firmament in the form of Nero 
the matricide, institute the Apostasy, and be worshipped 
as God for 1335 days, Dan. xii. 12, represented as three 
years seven months and twenty-seven days. Then the Lord 
will descend with all His angels and saints from the seventh 
heaven, cast Berial and his followers into Gehenna, raise 
the dead, clothing the just with heavenly instead of their 
earthly bodies, and deliver the final judgement. 

Next, there is the Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch, written 
originally in Hebrew by a Pharisee. It has been urged 
that the apocalypse in xxvii.-xxx. 1, the Vision of the 
Messianic Vine and the Roman Cedar in xxxvi.-xl., and 
the Vision of the Cloud in liii.-lxxiv., were written before 
the Fall of Jerusalem in 70. Those earlier sections are 
Messianic and apocalyptic. In the later passages the 
writer, impersonating Jeremiah’s companion, Baruch, 
describes the ruin by Titus under the figure of that by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The work anticipates St. John’s 
Apocalypse in being divided into seven divisions, the 
sections, except the fifth and sixth, and that probably 
through a scribe’s oversight, being separated by a fast. 
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The seer of the Visions looks for the harvest of the good 
seed and the bad. There will be war, earthquake, fire and 
famine, c. xx. Then, as pagan Rome totters to its fall, 
Messiah will come as a great conqueror and establish the 
Jews in the Holy Land. The last of the hostile rulers will 
be judged and executed by Messiah in Jerusalem. Then 
Messiah will establish His earthly kingdom in accordance 
with a literal interpretation of the Hebrew prophets, 
c. xxiii. He will give a great banquet, c. xxix. 


Behemoth shall be brought forth from his place : 
And Leviathan shall ascend from the sea : 


Two great creatures, which I made on the fifth day of 
creation : 


And have preserved to this time. 


And then shall they be for food for them that are left : 
The earth also shall give her fruits, ten thousand for 
one. 


The fertility of the earth in that period is then described 


in words, which Papias, about 130 a.p., and by an error, 
will insert in his Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles as words 
of our Lord, reported by St. John to the elders. So St. 
Irenzeus, about 185, will be misled to insert them in his work 
against Heresies, V. xxxiii. 3, in this form : 


There shall come days, in which vines shall be produced, 
Each having ten thousand sprouts, 


And in one sprout, ten thousand branches, 
And in one branch, ten thousand shoots, 


And in each shoot, ten thousand bunches, 
And in each bunch, ten thousand grapes, 


And each pressed grape shall give 25 measures of wine. 


The third book, which illustrates this period between 
the Fire of Rome in 64, and that in 80, consists of 42 Chris- 
tian psalms, written in Greek and known as the Odes of 
Solomon. It seems most probable to us that the work was 
written by a pagan mystic, who became a Jewish proselyte 
and afterwards a Christian priest. Writing in Palestine 
after the Fall of 70, he desires the re-building of the 
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Temple. He sees, vi. 8, 10, as Ezekiel saw, xlvii. 1, the 
Siloam waters flow forth and increase. Now, however, 
they flow over the world, and are called the water of life. 
We may suspect a reference in this to baptism; and some 
have read the following lines as pointing to a seven-headed 
dragon in the waters of baptism. 


xxii. 5 He who overthrew by my hands the dragon 
with seven heads; 

And Thou hast raised me over his roots to 
destroy his seed. 


6 Thou wast there, and didst help me; 
And in every place, thy name was blessed by 
me. 


7 Thy right hand destroyed his wicked poison 
[of doctrine]; 
And Thy hand levelled the way for those, who 
believe in thee. 


The world is described as corrupted and renewed, the 
foundation of all things having become the Rock, on which 
the Lord built His Kingdom as a dwelling- place for the 
saints. But Antichrist must appear. Then, acording to 
Ode xxxviii., which we render literally from the Syriac 
version, is seen Truth, opposed by Error; 


9 And I was seeing him who corrupts corrup- 
tion 
When the corrupted bride is adorned ; 
And wed‘ saw} the _— who corrupted 
is corrupted 


10 And I asked the Trath, “Who are these?” 
And He said to me, “ This is the deceiving 
one and the deceit; 


11 “ And they are made like the Beloved and His 
Bride; 

“ And they are deceiving and corrupting the 
world ; 


12 “And they are inviting many to the banquet, 
“And giving them to drink of the wine of 
their intoxication.” 
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But there comes the deliverance, as we read in Ode xxiii. 
Then the Most High’s thought is sent as a letter. No one 
could loose its seal. It was guarded by a wheel. This was 
probably suggested by the Ophannim, or “wheels,” in 
Ezekiel, i. 16, the word being used in the “ Similitudes ” 
of Enoch, |xi. 10, between 95 and 63 B.c., to name a class of 
angels. 

The fourth book is the Epistle of Barnabas, written after 
the Fall of Jerusalem in August, 70, and before the death 
of Vespasian in June, 79. This work was written at Alex- 
andria, and happily illustrates the allegorical method of 
interpretation which characterised the teachers, Stoic, 
Jewish and Christian, of that city. According to the book, 
the Temple of Jerusalem has been destroyed, xvi. 4, but each 
Christian is now a temple of God, xvi. 8. And the day is 
at hand in which everything shall be destroyed together 
with the Evil One, xxi. 3. For the seventh day or millen- 
nium is near. Antichrist, as “the little horn” of Daniel, 
vii. 8, is at hand to destroy the three kings, these apparently 
being identified with Vespasian and his two sons, the 
Cesars, Titus and Domitian. 

Before leaving the epistle, we note its mode of interpret- 
ing a number by a name. The number of males in 
Abraham’s household was 318. The epistle explains the 
10 and the 8 by the first and second letters of our Lord’s 
name, Jesus, and the 300 by the letter Tau, shaped as a 
cross. We note that he employs the Greek alphabet for his 
exegesis; and that about twenty years later St. John, in his 
Apocalypse, will take up the same prophecy of Daniel, and 
represent a name by 666, xvii. 12, xiii. 18. 

In the early years of Domitian, a heretic writes the 
Ascension of Isaiah, vi.-xi., that is, the Vision of Isaiah. 
In this we watch Isaiah as he passes through the firma- 
ment, where Sammael, or Satan, and his hosts commingle 
in perpetual battle. Then he journeys through the seven 
heavens, till he sees the patriarchs waiting for their thrones 
and crowns, till the Beloved has descended to earth in the 
form of man. Ignorant of his victim, the prince of this 
world will crucify the Beloved, who will then make havoc 
of hell, rise, remain on earth for a year and a-half, and 
ascend into the seventh heaven. 

About the same time, and in the same country of Pales- 
tine, a Jew wrote the Greek hexameters, which form the 
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fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles. The eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D. is represented as a warning of the 
vengeance to fall on the Roman Empire for slaying “the 
guiltless race of the pious.” This is to be followed by the 
return of Nero. According to a popular rumour, that 
Emperor did not commit suicide, but fled to the East, from 
which he would return at the head of an army. Imposters 
even took advantage of the legend. But now, for the first 
time, the expectation is mentioned in literature. The 
book, however, does not know of a Messiah. All things 
will be consumed by fire. Then follow the resurrection and 
the judgement. The wicked will be kept in Gehenna; and 
the pious will live in the sweet sunlight of this world. 

In his Wars, III. viii. 5, Josephus delivers a speech in 
which he speaks, as he says, like a philosopher. But in his 
Antiquities, published in 93 a.p., the Pharisees are said to 
regard the wicked as doomed to an everlasting prison under 
the earth. And under the earth also is the reward of the 
good, who will have power to rise again, xviii. i. 3. His 


comment on Balaam’s speech implies that he expected a | 


Messianic Age, IV. vi. 5. And he identified the Emperor 
Vespasian with the Messiah, Wars, VI. v. 4. 

About the same time was written the Palestinian 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. In its conclusion, we 
read that the World-deceiver will appear as Son of God 
in the last days, when lawlessness increases. He will do 
wonders, subdue the earth, and behave nefariously. In 
that time of trial for all men there will appear three signs, 
the first of a spreading out [of hands on a cross] in heaven, 
the second in the sound of a trumpet, and the third in the 
resurrection of dead men, for “the Lord will come and all 
the saints with Him. Then the world will see the Lord, 
coming upon the clouds of the heaven.” 

In the year 95, the date of St. John’s Apocalypse, was 
written the Epistle of St. Clement at Rome. The writer 
tells of our Lord’s speedy coming, and illustrates the resur- 
rection of the dead by the alternation of day and night, the 
history of the sown seed, and the myth of the phoenix, which 
is formed first as a worm in the dead body of the parent 
bird, xxiv. xxv. 

Were space ours, we could give reasons for attributing 
the Shepherd of Hermas to the same place and time. The 
work uses the same Greek version of the Old Testament, 
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which is being used by St. John in the A pocalypse, and will 
be revised by Theodotion about 180 a.p. And Lightfoot 
has dealt sufficiently with the date of the book as given in 
the Muratorian fragment. 

In the Shepherd, the Church appears as an elderly 
woman, again as a tower being built on the waters Jof 
baptism}, and yet again as a bride. In the last character 
she explains a vision of a Wildbeast as a symbol of the 
coming tribulation. There is a contrast between the earthly 
and the external city, just as St. John contrasts the Empire 
of Domitian with that of the glorified Christ. 

Passing from Rome to Palestine, we find a Pharisee 
writing in Hebrew the apocalypse, generally known as 
Fourth Esdras or Second Ezra, cc. iii.-xiv. We can do no 
more at the present moment than recall some statements of 
this strange work. It is divided into seven visions; and 
the number seven is prominent in it. The New Age, we are 
told, will come as soon as the number of the just is com- 
pleted. And the signs of the end are panic, the loss of 
truth and faith, changes in the order of sun, moon and 
stars, the rule of the unexpected one, that is, Antichrist, 
and abnormal occurrences. Then the humiliation of Zion 
will be completed; the books will be opened before the face 
of the firmament; children of a year old will speak; there 
will be the sound of a trumpet and signs in nature; those, 
such as Enoch and Elijah, who had been translated without 
dying, will re-appear; the heart of men will be changed; 
evil will disappear; and truth will be manifested. The 
Messianic Age will last 400 years, the same number being 
given by two contemporaries, Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrqanos 
and Rabbi Dosa ben Horkinas. After that, Messiah and 
all men die. Seven days of silence follow, and then there 
is the Resurrection, the Final Judgement, and Gehenna or 
Paradise. There is much beauty in the fourth vision, ix. 
26—x. 59, in which an old woman, weeping for her son, 
becomes resplendent as Restored Zion, and is then trans- 
formed into a City, which is being built on great 
foundations. 

Employing apocalyptic material, as grace builds on 
nature, and crowning the apocalyptic tradition and 
development with an inspired utterance, St. John is writing 
his Apocalypse in Patmos. 

Grorce 8. HiTcHcock. 








Henri Bergson’s Critical Philosophy. 


Tue philosophy of M. Henri Bergson is (may one dare to 
say ‘) partly logical and partly lyrical. His works abound 
in subtle logical arguments, while it is part of their purpose 
to justify a philosophy of metaphor and similitude. He 
disclaims all pretensions to a philosophical system although 
the logical connection between his various doctrines is close 
and intimate. The time for system-building on the old 
imposing scale is past, and the ideal that inspired it rests 
upon a false assumption. For we cannot devise a world- 
theory in the shape of a system of logically co-ordinated 
truths. Nor can philosophy be regarded as a synthesis of 
the sciences. Careful reflection shows that the method of 
conceptual thinking is inapplicable to philosophical 
problems. The philosophy of the future (if the future may 
with all modesty be regarded as belonging to the 
Bergsonians) must be a philosophy of intuition. But 
there is needed as a preliminary—as a prolegomena to the 
future metaphysic—a criticism of the scientific method or 
of conceptual thinking, analogous to that of Kant, although 
much more drastic, and this critical introduction to 
philosophy it is Bergson’s first task to construct. 

Bergson’s books have strangely stirred the popular mind. 
And even philosophers have been roused, by thelr charming 
style if not by their solid arguments, from varied depths 
of dogmatic slumber. The cynic may urge that this popu- 
larity does not necessarily prove that many people really 
grasp the significance of Bergson’s theories, but it at least 
testifies to the human, all-too-human fact that many have 
hypnotized themsel es into a conviction that they do. 

The philosophical atmosphere of the time may possibly 
have contributed something to this popularity. Most of 
us are happily too young to remember the wave of 
enthusiasm for science and the scientific method which 
invaded philosophical minds in the middle of the last 
century. But we all have felt and still live within the 
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circle of its influence. An admirable example of this type 
of the scientific mind is that charming writer, M. Taine, 
whose wide influence makes him, so far as France is 
concerned, “the intellectual conscience of his time.” His 
was a type of intellect, positivistic—keenly alive to facts; 
agnostic—contentedly vonvinced of the impossibility of 
solving ultimate questions ; one might almost hazard saying, 
religious—with all that naive conviction of finality that 
science then seemed capable of evoking. For the idea of 
science was destined to become for half a century the 
dominant idea in cultured minds. “The role that in 
human thought and conduct had been taken by the Christian 
idea in the Middle Age, by the idea of art in the 16th 
century, the idea of order in the 17th, the idea of reason 
in the 18th—the idea of science was to play that part in the 
second half of the 19th century.” The bankruptcy of 
Romanticism in art and of the Idéologues in philosophy 
was complete. And it is suggestive to find that Taine’s 
philosophical ideal is just that very view of the universe 
which it is the central purpose of Bergson to attack. “My 
effort,” says Taine, “is to reach the essence, as the Germans 
say, not at a single leap, but by a high road, plain and 
passable for carriages (carrossable). To replace intuition, 
swift abstraction, by oratorical analysis, but this road is 
difficult to dig out.” 

Such is the scientific ideal. And yet mechanical science, 
reverence it how we may, touches merely on the surface of 
the world. It offers us principles, generalisations, laws, 
but the palpitating life of things for ever escapes it. It 
deals with relations between facts, not with the inner life 
of facts themselves, not with the individual, the unique, the 
changing. What life itself is as an inner experience science 
can never tell us. For the scientist human freedom 
and human ideals have no existence, and hence he ignores 
all that makes life a trenchantly individual experience, a 
personal struggle idealised by moral values. His “lines 
are too short to fathom such immense abysses.” Viewing 
the tapestry of the world from behind, science finds it 
merely a strange combination of coloured threads. The 
deeper meaning is from its standpoint inaccessible. 

The secret of Bergson’s influence may lie partly here. 
He is a Romanticist and reminds one at times of Fichte 
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and Schelling. His philosophy is not unscientific—for he 
has profited by the lasting achievements of the scientific 
age—but it is opposed to what he considers the baseless 
pretensions of science and logic. 

Each of us forms on the nature of metaphysics, so Bergson 
thinks, an individual view, as we approach it from the 
standpoint of the exact sciences or of theology or of philo- 
sophy. And nowadays most cultured people approach it 
from the standpoint of the exact sciences. So we come to 
view the world as in its real essence a system of unchanging 
laws, the realisation of an eternal plan, of immutable prin- 
ciples. There is something eminently distasteful to the 
scientific mind in the idea of change and disorder, 
something alien and unfriendly, and so, since we are all 
more or less infected with the scientific eidolon, we trans- 
mute the facts of change and the life of things into a divine 
unchanging plan. Discouraged by the disorder and chaos 
of real experience we take refuge more platonico in an ideal 
sphere, seek an alias in a world of luminous abstractions. 
Whatever the world may be, we feel convinced that the 
intellect is capable of catching it in the subtle snares of its 
logical concepts. This method of conceiving the problem 
of philosophy, of solving all difficulty beforehand, as it 
were, by a generous faith in our own logical capabilities 
has become more or less natural to the human mind. We 
observe it in the ideal philosophy of Plato and in the evolu- 
tional philosophy of Herbert Spencer, sundered as they 
seem by all the philosophical “diameter of being.” For 
Spencer instead of fixing his attention upon the course of 
evolution itself, upon the inner life of the process, the élan 
vital, has simply decomposed reality as he finds it ready to 
his hand, and isolated and explained the resulting frag- 
ments. He gives us no intuition of “la création qui se 
fait,” but an analysis of “la création qui est faite.” It is 
the difference between studying the finished poem and the 
living mind of the poet in the moments of creation. 

Science always deals with the completed reality, with 
something fixed and unchanging. But modern science is 
better able to simulate the appearance of living change and 
motion by intricate mathematical devices. We no longer 
catch the gallop of a horse, as the sculptor of the Parthenon 
did, in one brief characteristic moment. The progress of 
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photography enables us to present it in an indefinite series 
of motions and positions. But the essential nature of our 
explanations is in no way changed by this illusive dynamism. 
In principle the analysis is the same. We try to present a 
living motion by a series of fixed positions. Thus we get 
isolated stages, but one thing escapes us, concrete living 
time or duration (la durée). 

The so-called time of science has no genuine duration. 
It is a series of spatial positions so arranged as to produce, 
cinematographically, as one might say, the illusion of 
genuine duration. Concrete time just like real movement 
cannot be expressed mathematically, for mathematics 
resolves time into a series of simultaneities and movement 
into a series of points at rest. 

The analysis of the concept of time is the central point 
of Bergson’s metaphysic. From his theory of duration (as 
he calls it) his general results follow with relentless logic. 
His philosophy is largely critical in the Kantian sense—- 
an attempt to define the precise limits of scientific know- 
ledge. He would show the incapacity of logic in a series of 
subtle logical demonstrations, the tyranny of language (“le 
mot est brutal ”) in refined and charming sentences. Logical 
methods are inadequate to the solution of philosophical 
problems. For reality is a living, evolving thing—move- 
ment and duration are the essence of it. Our scientific 
concepts are not sufficiently resourceful and elastic to 
express its nature. They are adapted to one aspect of it 
alone—its spatial aspect—and toserve, as science has served, 
as a basis for technology and industrial invention. The 
very course of evolution proves this abundantly. Philo- 
sophy cannot despise imagery and similitudes, for reality 
ever escapes from the trammels of our concepts. As in 
every work of art there are elements and aspects that the 
human reason cannot grasp or adequately express—feeling 
and sympathy (“le sentiment et la sympathie”), thinks 
Bergson, are surer guides—so in the task of philosophy we 
need an instrument more delicate and more versatile than 
human intelligence in the sense of the scientific intellect. 

This instrument Bergson finds in the power of intuition, 
which is simply life in its self-perceiving power, in its 
ultimate reality and immediacy. (“la vie qui se pergoit 
elle-méme, la vie réelle et immédiate”). “In the central 
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core of every philosophy,” he tells us, “ there is the intuition 
of a certain affinity with things. Science, which is a com- 
plex construction, breaks up reality, arrests and 
schematises it in determinate forms. Philosophy, on the 
contrary, would be the art of seizing and comprehending 
the universe in its course, in its élan vital.” 

After so much exhilarating generality it is somewhat 
painful to come down to details. The argument with which 
we are at present concerned is developed in the earlier 
chapters of Bergson’s first work—*Les Données 
Immédiates de la Conscience.” The ideal of science is the 
representation of reality in exact numerical formule. And 
it is Bergson’s purpose to show that number is in the strict 
sense applicable to spatial relations and to spatial relations 
alone. Quantity, it has been thought, may be either exten- 
sive or intensive. The most striking illustration of 
intensive quantity may be found in psychical states, 
especially sensations and emotions. Introspection seems 
to show that there are intensive differences between sensa- 
tional qualities, that we may have the same qualitative 
sensation with varying degrees of intensity. And on this 
basis many of the ingenious theories of Psycho-Physics 
have been constructed. The difficulty of applying quanti- 
tative methods to the study of mental states ultimately lies 
in the problem of securing a unit for intensive magnitudes. 
The experimental psychologist overcomes this difficulty by 
many ingenious devices—as the determination of stimuli 
thresholds or limens, of difference thresholds, of stimuli 
that appear equivalent, and so forth—but ultimately he is 
forced to find his unit of measurement in the stimulus 
itself which, being spatial, is amenable to calculation. 
Bergson denies the validity of the whole method, his con- 
clusion briefly being that “the perception of intensity in 
representative states consists in a certain estimate of the 
magnitude of the cause by means of a certain quality in 
the effect "—in affective states “we give the name of 
intensity to the larger or smaller number of simple psychic 
phenomena which we conjecture to be involved in the 
fundamental state.” 

Number in fact (and this is the vital point) is absolutely 
dependent upon space, and strictly taken, can be applied 
to nothing that is not spatial. That we can otherwise 
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apply it, as to mental states or to concrete duration, is an 
illusion. We seem to calculate in time, but scientific time 
is in truth a form of homogeneous space. It follows that 
the distinction between discrete and continuous quantity 
(which our philosophic forefathers naively assumed) cannot 
be ultimate. All quantity: is spatial and therefore con- 
tinuous. Number in process of formation may be regarded 
as discontinuous, but once formed it becomes invested with 
the continuity of space. Every unit is also a genuine 
multiplicity, units are true numbers or additions, since each 
of them is the sum of fractional quantities as small and as 
numerous as we like to imagine. 

Such are the conclusions norrifying to the orthodox 
philosopher) which Bergson invites us to accept. But let 
us examine somewhat more closely the argument by which 
the connection between number and space is demonstrated. 
And here it is perhaps better to quote directly from the 
text, although, owing to the nature of the argument, it is 
difficult to find a quite representative passage. The 
problem is whether the intuition of space is necessary to 
every idea of number. 

“ Anyone,” says Bergson, “can answer this question by 
reviewing the various forms which the idea of number has 
assumed for him since his childhood. It will be seen that 
we began by imagining, e.g., a row of balls, that these balls 
afterwards became points, and, finally, this image itself 
disappeared, leaving behind it, as we say, nothing but 
abstract number. But at this very moment we ceased to 
have an image or even an idea of it; we kept only the 
symbol which is necessary for reckoning and which is the 
conventional way of expressing number. For we can confi- 
dently assert that 12 is half of 24 without thinking either 
the number 12 or the number 24: indeed, so far as quick 
calculation is concerned, we have everything to gain by 
not doing so. But as soon as we wish to picture number 
to ourselves, and not merely figures or words, we are com- 
pelled to have recourse to an extended image. What leads 
to misunderstanding on this point seems to be the habit we 
have fallen into of counting in time rather than in space. 
In order to imagine the number 50, for example, we repeat 
all the numbers starting from unity, and when we have 
arrived at the fiftieth, we believe that we have built up the 
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number in duration and in duration only. And there is no 
doubt that in this way we have counted moments of dura- 
tion rather than points in space; but the question is whether 
we have not counted the moments of duration by means of 
points in space. It is certainly possible to perceive in time, 
and in time only, a succession which is nothing but a succes- 
sion, but not an addition, 7.¢., a succession which culminates 
in a sum. For though we reach a sum by taking into 
account a succession of different terms, yet it is necessary 
that each of these terms should remain when we pass to the 
following, and should wait, so to speak, to be added to the 
others : how could it wait, if it were nothing but an instant 
of duration? And where could it wait if we did not 
localize it in space?” 

Some few years ago it might be thought a sufficient 
objection to this line of argument to state that it confuses 
the psychological with the logical standpoint. But since 
the rise of Pragmatism this supposed confusion may to 
many philosophers appear but as a rare exotic virtue. No 
doubt, Bergson’s account does represent the normal history 
of the idea of number in many minds. Our counting starts 
with objects in space. But it cannot be demonstrated that 
it ends there. Nor is the genesis of the idea of number an 
adequate account of what the concept of number necessarily 
involves. Even if a spatial image were always necessary 
to the adequate appreciation of the concept of any parti- 
cular number (which is very doubtful psychology), it is a 
serious error to confuse this image with the meaning of the 
number itself. 

Moreover, Bergson seems to overestimate the prevalence 
of the visual type of imagination, if indeed the type-theory 
of imagination can still be maintained. It may very well 
be that the mental imagery connected with number in many 
minds may be rather auditory and kinesthetic. And the 
possibility of “ imageless apprehension ” cannot be entirely 
ignored; in fact, it seems quite clear that the sensorial 
content in the case of words spoken or seen may itself 
immediately suggest the concept. Bergson lays extra- 
ordinary stress upon visual imagery. 


1 Bergson: Time and Free Will, Eng. Trans. by F. L. Pogson, pp. 78-9. 
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“ Thus,” he tells us, “ when we hear a noise of steps in the 
street, we have a confused vision of somebody walking 
along : each of the successive sounds is then localized at a 
point in space where the passer-by might tread : we count 
our sensations in the very space in which their tangible 
causes are ranged. Perhaps [he continues more wong? 
some people count the successive strokes of a distant bel 
in a similar way, their imagination pictures the bell coming 
and going.”* 

The central difficulty, however, is the amazing conclusion 
that when we reach abstract number, “ we cease to have an 
image or even an idea of it.” “For we can confidently 
assert that 12 is half of 24 without thinking either the 
number 12 or the number 24.” This theory is a peculiar 
type of nominalism rather reminiscent of Hobbes. It 
involves a confusion between “meaning” and “mental 
imagery,” and would seem to lead to the conclusion that the 
understanding of written or oral discourse is a purely 
mechanical rather than an intelligent process. Moreover, 
it seems impossible to escape from the conclusion that, if 
this theory be true, we never can genuinely “think” or 
“ form an idea” of very large numbers since obviously we 
cannot express them in a spatial intuition. 

Bergson admits that we have “fallen into the habit of 
counting in time rather than in space.” But he urges that 
we cannot in fact count moments of duration without repre- 
senting them to ourselves as points in space. Each moment 
must somehow wait in order to be summed. And, Bergson 
insists, “ how could it wait, if it were nothing but an instant 
of duration? And where could it wait if we did not 
localize it in space? ” 

These are anxious questions certainly. A bare instant 
of duration certainly could not wait since its whole raison 
@étre (if we may strain a phrase) consists in its capacity 
for vanishing away. But in fact we never are concerned 
with what Bergson refers to as “ nothing but an instant of 
duration” which passes and “leaves not a rack behind.” 
Our actual time experience is never of the instantaneous 
type, never a keen knife-edge, but something with breadth 
and body, in which the just-past mingles. What we count 


2 Ibid., p. 86. 
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are concrete moments qualitatively distinct, each with its 
own colouring of experience. These survive in a cumula- 
tive memory effect. A mere succession of instants, indeed, 
could not be summed. It is necessary that these instants 
be somehow bound together by unity of interest. But there 
is no proof whatever that this unity can only be of a spatial 
nature. Bare points of space could no more be summed 
than bare instants of time. When we count the successive 
notes of a melody there seems no sufficient proof that we 
must reinterpret them as points in space before such a 
summation becomes possible. The “conative unity” is not 
in this case spatial at all even in the case of those who are 
predominantly “ visualizers.” 

We pass now to the interesting problem of the relation 
of space to time. Space, Bergson defines as the homo- 
geneous. And having so defined it, he proceeds to 
demonstrate that the so-called homogeneous time of science 
is in “ad reducible to space. His argument is eminently 
simple. 

“ Now, if space is to be defined as the homogeneous, it 
seems that inversely every homogeneous and unbounded 
medium will be space. For, homogeneity here consisting 
in the absence of every quality, it is hard to see how two 
forms of the homogeneous could be distinguished from one 
another. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed to regard 
time as an unbounded medium, different from space, but 
homogeneous like the latter : the homogeneous is thus sup- 
posed to take two forms, according as its contents co-exist 
or follow one another. It is true that, when we make time 
a homogeneous medium in which conscious states unfold 
themselves, we take it to be given all at once, which amounts 
to saying that we abstract it from duration. This simple 
consideration ought to warn us that we are thus unwit- 
tingly falling back upon space, and really giving up time.” 
And he concludes : “ We may therefore surmise that time, 
conceived under the form of a homogeneous medium, is some 
spurious concept, due to the trespassing of the idea of 
space upon the field of pure consciousness.” * . 

“Pure duration,” on the other hand, “ is the form which 
the succession of our conscious states assumes when our ego 


3 Ibid., p. 98. 
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lets itself live, when it refrains from separating its present 
state from its former states.” It is as when “we recall 
the notes of a tune melting into one another. Might it not 
be said that, even if these notes succeed one another, yet we 
perceive them in one another, and that their totality may 
be compared to a living being whose parts, although dis- 
tinct, permeate one another just because they are so closely 
connected.” Genuine duration then is wholly qualitative, 
the distinctive case of heterogeneous quality. 

This is a singularly ingenious argument although 
unhappily replete with difficulties. We need not pause 
upon the early part of the reasoning in which homogeneity 
is defined as the absence of all quality. This is a definition 
which holds only if Bergson’s theory is true, and therefore 
it cannot be used to establish that theory. What is of 
greater importance is the fact that Bergson’s objections are 
really valid as against both the Newtonian theory of time 
as a vast, objective, homogeneous medium and the Kantian 
theory that time is a subjective (I use the word advisedly) 
homogeneous medium in which conscious states unfold 
themselves. It is the Kantian theory in particular that 
Bergson has before his mind. And Kant’s theory (let us 
say it boldly) makes no serious effort to solve the meta- 
physical difficulties inherent in the concept of time. It 
is often said that before Kant, we were in time, but since 
Kant, time is in us. But metaphysical difficulties are not 
met merely by a change of location, and Kant does not 
explain to us what the concept of time is in itself. In fact 
he denies that it is a concept regarding it as an a@ priort 
form of sense-intuition, a single, unitary, and homogeneous 
form, since various times are all parts of one and the same 
time. From the standpoint of such a theory Bergson’s 
argument is not easily answered. 

Nor again can it be denied that time as felt, our own 
inner feeling of the flow of our experience, which Bergson 
calls duration, is something eminently personal and unique. 
We may live an age of bitter experience during a brief 
journey to a sick friend. This cannot be denied, but 
neither should its importance be overestimated. Our actual 
concrete experience of space is similarly qualitative and 
similarly personal. The space and time of science are 
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concepts formed in an exactly analogous manner out of 
felt-experiences. 

It is interesting to notice that Bergson’s argument 
may with plausibility be reversed. For the view has 
been current in the English psychological school, from 
Brown to Herbert Spencer, that our idea of space is at 
bottom an idea of time. The argument in favour 
of this theery runs upon parallel lines to the contrary 
argument of Bergson, and is infected with quite a 
similar fallacy. Some future philosopher may make a 
reputation by bringing it up-to-date and giving it a wider 
metaphysical basis. Especially in the case of our tactual 
and kinesthetic space-experiences it seems clear that our 
idea of the one homogeneous space can only be manufac- 
tured by piecing together experiences which in reality come 
to us in a temporal succession. 

In our actual experience of duration our ideas inter- 
penetrate and melt into one another, as Bergson justly 
observes, but in the flow of our experience we can isolate 
by analysis the form of succession, just as in a different 
type of experience we can isolate the form of co-existence. 
The difference between space and time comes from the fact 
that the parts of time cannot be regarded as given together, 
that they do not co-exist but succeed one another, and hence 
only exist Svvape: . 

And here we find ourselves face to face with the hoary 
old problem of knowledge, the problem of the significance 
of the universal, which is indeed the central problem of all 
philosophy. What is the justification of the process of 
abstraction which we employ just as inevitably in arriving 
at our concept of space as at our concept of time? Here 
Bergson’s theory touches upon problems which the writings 
of the pragmatists have in recent times made loathesomely 
familiar. His solution of these problems is quite different 
from the pragmatic solution although there are certain 
suggestive analogies. His ultimate resource lies not in 
conceptual thinking but in intuition. And what is the 
nature of that intuition, which is to replace logical think- 
ing and lead us to philosophic victories hitherto undreamt 
of? No mere concept can replace our immediate experi- 
ence of duration or indeed any immediate experience at all. 
But if the immediate experience itself (“la vie réelle et 
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immédiate ”) is intuition, then intuition is in no sense an 
intelligent process, and must we not insist with mightier 
emphasis than Kant that “intuition without conception is 
blind.” 

To make intuition in the sense of immediate experience 
the instrument of philosophy may be important, but let 
us at least remember that it is fatal to all connected think- 
ing. This is not a new type of philosophy, but a denial of 
the possibility of any philosophy. Such a theory logically 
leads to that suspense of judgment which the ancient 
sceptics recommended, or even to that complete speechless- 
ness which Aristotle justly thought to be the logical result 
of the denial of the principle of contradiction. And it is 
not without significance that the English translator of one 
of M. Bergson’s books has prefixed to his translation the 
words of Plotinus: “If a man were to inquire of Nature 
the reason of her creative activity, and if she were willing 
to give ear and answer, she would say— Ask me not, but 
understand in silence, even as I am silent and am not wont 
to speak.’” And still of the making of Bergsonian books 
there is no end! 


D. O'KEEFFE. 








Cand Reform. 


Tue Reports of the Land Inquiry have been completed, 
and before this article appears in print, the campaign of 
illuminating and arousing the people in connection with 
their contents will have commenced. In such circumstances 
it may seem inopportune to attempt to discuss the question 
of Land Reform just now. Elementary prudence might 
appear to suggest that we should reserve our judgment 
until we had consulted the vast amount of authentic and 
startling information, which, we are assured, these Reports 
contain, and enjoyed the advantage of the interpretation 
given them by statesmen who shall “have studied them with 
special care and under the guidance of the ablest experts. 

The objection would be reasonable if my object in this 
article were to go into the particulars of the Land Problem, 
or to present a complete detailed scheme of Land Reform. 
But my present object is altogether different. Behind all 
the economic, political and social questions involved in the 
Land Problem there is the question of ownership, which is 
primarily a question of justice. Before the State, which 
in practice means the Government, can proceed to 
determine details about the land, it must first decide about 
the claims of the landowners. It must be remembered 
that the land does not belong to the State at present, and 
that the State cannot dispose of the land simply as it thinks 
well, just as if it were its own. The rights of landowners 
may block the way. 

If the question of ownership, with the evils its exercise 
now entails, and the equitable principles on which these 
evils could be removed or reduced to tolerable dimensions, 
were once fairly settled, then detailed reports would be of 
genuine value in enabling us to frame a detailed scheme of 
reform for ourselves or to pass judgment on such schemes 
when proposed by others. As a matter of fact that is the 
use Mr. Lloyd George contemplates making of the Reports 
which he has caused to be collected at so much labour 
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and ge He has long ago made up his mind about the 
evils of the present system of land ownership, and the means 
of remedying them he has already determined and begun 
to reduce to practice. By judicious taxation he hopes to 
exorcise the devil that has so long obsessed the land system 
of these countries, and the information which the Reports 
supply will enable him to decide how taxation may be 
worked most effectively for the object he has in view. 

But, to put it mildly, all are not agreed about the equity 
of such a drastic application of the principle of taxation 
as would be an eflective remedy for the evils that are 
associated with the present condition of ownership of land. 
Nor, it must be confessed, have the pronouncements of the 
Chancellor been very exhaustive or illuminating on this 
pene It has now been authoritatively declared that the 

and Legislation contemplated by the present Liberal 
Government will not in any degree adopt either the 
principle or policy of the Single Tax. To anyone who has 
paid even a moderate amount of attention to the course of 
English legislation, affecting land, there was no need of such 
an assurance. Landowners are not likely to suffer severe 
hardships at the hands of either Liberal or Tory politicians. 
The probability is that the long promised Land Reform, so 
fiercely abused and so extravagantly belauded in anticipa- 
tion, will be far different and far less drastic than either 
its friends or its enemies have expected. It will likely 
attempt to deal with some of the most glaring evils 
supposed to be associated with the present use and 
ownership of land. But, so far as we have hitherto had 
any indications, there is no serious intention of probing 
these evils to the root and applying the remedy there. It 
is to be feared that there will be no real attempt made to 
discover and remove the cause of these evils; the most we 
have reason to expect is that certain palliatives will be 
applied to their most virulent manifestations. 

At any rate, the primary land problem, the problem of 
ownership, is still unsolved. The terms of that problem 
are manifest to every intelligent observer of existing social 
conditions. Although its treatment at present may lack 
the picquancy which the lurid light from the unexpected 
depths and wastes to be revealed in the forthcoming official 
land reports might be expected to confer on it, the loss may 
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be more than compensated for by its freedom from the class 
antagonism and political rancour with which the public 
discussion of these reports is certain to be accompanied. 

At present, therefore, we are concerned with the 
problem of ownership. And that problem can be most 
conveniently dealt with under two headings : (1) the evils 
now associated with the ownership of land; (2) the 
principles on which these evils can be remedied altogether 
or reduced to tolerable dimensions. 

In general the evils complained of in connection with the 
ownership of land at present are: (1) the exorbitant 
‘ribute which a certain class, irrespective altogether of any 
activity on their own part, but simply in virtue of their 
position as owners, are empowered to levy on the general 
resources of the community; (2) the tendency of this tribute 
to grow in proportion to the growth, activities and resources 
of the community itself; (3) the consequence from these 
two evils that a great portion of the working population 
either cannot acquire the use of decent living space at all 
or can do so only at such grossly extortionate prices as will 
not leave them a sufficient amount of their wages to meet 
the other necessary expenses of reasonably comfortable 
living; (4) the power of the landowners of preventing their 
land from being used to the general advantage. 

Mr. Chiozza Money calculates that, irrespective of what 
may be regarded in the light of interest on capital sunk in 
land, the mere rent alone received on land in the United 
Kingdom amounts to £90,000,000 annually. It certainly 
does seem a serious matter that this vast sum should be 
diverted at the outset from the ordinary channels of 
national commerce and industry. The complaint is that 
owing to the existence of landowners the reward available 
for the labour and working capital engaged in running the 
nation is £90,000,000 less than it should otherwise be, 
which must make a grave difference for all concerned, 7.e., 
to the nation as a whole apart from the fortunate parties 
who enjoy the advantage of their lein. This public 
grievance may be felt altogether independently of the 
nature of the title by which landowners are empowered to 
make this lein. The fact in itself that a certain privileged 
dew should be in a position, as it were, to skim the national 
resources is naturally resented. It is likewise independent 
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of the consideration whether or not property in land is more 
highly remunerative than other forms of property. The 
mere fact that there should be a remuneration at all solely 
for permission to use the natural resources of the country 
is itself a cause of an intelligible grievance. 

Now, let us try to understand the nature of this lein that 
excites so much comment. It consists in the exaction of 
ground rent. But ground rent is an economic necessity, 
and could not in equity be evaded no matter what system 
of land tenure were adopted. We hear a great deal from 
time to time of the revolutionizing effects of universal 
freedom in the use of land. But that is all the veriest 
nonsense. Free land is an impossibility. The rent paid 
for land represents the special advantage which the use 
of that land confers on the user, and under no conceivable 
system would it be just or equitable, or even possible that 
anyone who liked could come and use a patch of land 
without paying for it according to its value. Why do users 
pay for their land at present? Simply because others are 
anxious to use that land also, and competition between 
would-be users drives the price up to the figure at which 
they now obtain it. The abolition of landowners could not 
end that competition nor alter its effects. Users of land 
should still pay for it according to its value. 

The point of the complaint, however, remains still. For 
it is contended that if what in this manner by a sort of 
economic necessity is withdrawn from the reward of labour 
and working capital were used for public expenses such as 
are at present defrayed by rates and taxes, the earnings of 
labour and capital would be relieved to that extent from the 
burdens which they have to bear at present, and their net 
rewards proportionately increased. 

It must be remembered, however, that some at least of the 
receipts from land property do actually go to the mainten- 
ance of public and charitable institutions, which, if this 
souree of revenue were withdrawn, should be otherwise 
provided for at the public expense, or dispensed with 
altogether to the great detriment of the community at large. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the bulk of the 
revenues received from land property serves no public 
necessity or utility, but passes to private owners. In this 
is a possible public evil. But from our present point of 
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view, solely that of the publicly injurious absorption of 
national wealth—for the title of landowners is not called 
in question—the revenues from land must be treated 
exactly as revenues from any funds which are independent 
of the earnings of labour or capital. It may be that all 
these fixed incomes do not allow a sufficient amount of the 
national income for the prosperous working of the economic 
machinery of the nation, after the necessary public expenses 
have been defrayed. Personally I do not believe that this 
is the case, if the defects in the economic machinery itself 
were corrected, these fixed charges would be found to cause 
no very serious inconveniences. Considering that the 
income of the United Kingdom is approximately 
£2,000,000,000 a year it certainly cannot be reasonably 
contended that rent charges to the amount of £90,000,000 
a year, which, as has been noted, is not entirely lost for 
public purposes, constitutes an intolerable burden. 

Should it be established, however, that the nation cannot 
afford this drain in the form of fixed charges on its 
resources, then it would become a question of relieving 
labour and working capital by transferring in whole or 
in part, as far as would be deemed necessary, the burdens 
which these now bear to what may be called the uneconomic 
charges on the national resources. This would be purely a 
fiscal question. Part at least of the rates and taxes that 
fall directly or indirectly on the general body of the 
community should be abolished. There should probably 
be a re-adjustment of the income tax embodying two prin- 
ciples of discrimination, one in favour of moderate and 
small incomes, and another in favour of incomes from 
labour, service, or working capital. 

Although a great deal of importance seems sometimes to 
be attached to these harmful effects of private ownership 
in land, the problem they raise is one of taxation, not of 
ownership. As far as there is any genuine public 
grievance in this respect at all, it can be met by a more 
equitable distribution of public burdens. There is no 
necessity to limit or control in any way the rights or 
privileges of landowners, nor—in case the present fiscal 
policy be shown to be inequitable, or injurious to industrial 
prosperity on which the welfare of the nation depends, and 
therefore in need of reform on the lines mentioned above— 
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is there any reason why revenues from land should be 
treated differently from other forms of incomes that are 
not the earnings of labour or working capital. 

But it must readily occur to anyone who considers the 
question that the relief which could be afforded by a fiscal 
reformation such as that indicated above would of necessity 
be only very temporary, as long as landowners continued 
to remain in the position they occupy at present. 
Competition between would-be users drives up the price of 
land to the figure at which it now stands. An increase in 
the general prosperity would stimulate that competition 
and send the price up higher until in the course of time 
the enhanced price of land would entirely absorb all the 
advantages which the change might at first confer on the 
general public. This would be verified, if not to the full, 
at least to a'very great extent, and gives an instance of the 
tendency of the landowners’ tribute to grow in proportion 
to the growth, activity and resources of the community, 
which I have set down in the second place amongst the evils 
at present supposed to be connected with the ownership of 
land. Mr. Henry George was not absolutely correct in his 
contention that every increase in a country’s prosperity 
must inevitably be absorbed by the landowners, so that if 
in the morning the Almighty were to double the bounties 
of nature, the position of the rest of the people—the vast 
majority, of course—would not be improved in the slightest 
degree. But there is undoubedly a decided tendency in 
that direction, a tendency which becomes more marked as 
population grows, and the demand for the use of land 
increases in consequence. And we are not left to the 
a priort evidence of tendencies which might easily be 
ignored or explained away. We are surrounded by 
innumerable, incontrovertible facts which give eloquent 
testimony that the effects of this tendency are not merely 
imaginary, but stern, sad realities. 

We have only to look around us to see that wherever a 
spot is discovered to have peculiar advantages for industry, 
commerce, health or pleasure, the price of the land in that 
locality is raised in proportion to the advantages which its 
situation possesses or is supposed to possess. The increase 
in ground rent as cities expand and facilities are extended 
is an ever-present, palpable scandal, while the ground rent 
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of thriving business centres can be conceived only when it 
has become familiar to the imagination. If the country 
discloses a rich vein of minerals, the landowners exact their 
toll, not only in the form of royalties, but even from the 
wages of the workmen through high ground rent on their 
dwellings. Should some doctor discover that consumption 
could be cured by air and sunshine on the side of what is 
now only a barren mountain side, that natural inexpensive 
remedy would immediately have its price fixed by the 
ground rent that would appear as soon as the curative 
properties of the site became recognised. The poor, for 
whom especially such a discovery might appear to be a 
heaven-sent deliverance from the dread plague, would find 
that they were excluded from its benefits, unless in so far 
as charitable friends, poor themselves, as the friends of the 
poor generally are, or an already heavily burdened public 
provide the means for satisfying the extortion of the 
landowner. 

But the land belongs to the owner, and he is perfectly 
entitled to charge his own price for its use. Whatever 
tribute he thinks well to exact are his according to the 
present terms of his ownership. I know that he is, that is 
the misfortune of it. Here certainly there is a genuine 
public grievance against the consequences of ownership in 
land, and urgent need for modification, if equitable 
modification be possible. 

Ownership of land is not the sole cause of slums and 
overcrowded dwellings. Such things we must be prepared 
for to some extent as long as the world contains people who 
are incurably idle, incapable, or improvident. But it is to 
a great extent the cause of the monstrous dimensions of 
these scandals to civilisation. Even hardworking, capable 
workmen cannot afford to pay for decent housing accommo- 
dation, when landowners take advantage of the faot that 
their work obliges them to reside in a certain locality to 
extort excessively high ground rents. And what is more 
serious, the power of landowners to go on increasing their 
tribute makes it extremely difficult to provide anything 
like an effective remedy for this social malady. Insufficient 
wages certainly has something to say to this evil, but a 
mere increase of wages would be powerless to check it, as 
that would only mean an opportunity for the landowners 
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to charge still higher rents. How do they fix their rents 
at present? Solely by the consideration of what the 
tenants under stress of competition are prepared to pay 
for the sites they occupy. If wages are raised, it means 
that the inducements of living in the slum, such as they 
are, are increased to that extent, and the workmen will be 
prepared if necessary to pay proportionately higher for 
them. Why does a workman now consent to maintain a 
family in a single room in a miserable slum, when he might 
enjoy a decent house for a smaller price somewhere else? 
Obviously because he believes that the advantages of living 
in the slum in spite of its squalor, with the opportunity it 
affords him of suitable work, are preferable to what he could 
enjoy in a decent house elsewhere, where perhaps he could 
not earn enough to feed and clothe his family. These 
advantages he considers worth the higher price. Or to put 
it more clearly, he believes that life in that slum room on 
account of the amount of his wages which remains over 
after the rent has been paid is preferable to what he could 
secure anywhere else. 

Suppose, then, that a man has been earning 25s. a week, 
5s. of which he pays in rent : he must consider that £1 a 
week with the privilege of living five or six to that slum 
room is all in all the best he can command; otherwise, of 
course, he would not be living there. Now if his wages go 
up to 30s. a week, he has 5s. a week more than the induce- 
ments that are sufficient to keep him a denizen of that slum. 
What more natural or in keeping with experience than that 
the landowner or middleman who enjoys the landowner’s 
privilege in this respect should insist on this 5s. being 
added to the 5s. a week which he already receives as rent ? 
And what is worse in doing this he is not without moral 
sanction. He can claim the 10s. a week now just as morally 
as he could claim the 5s. a week before the wages were 
increased. “Res fructificat domino.” The value of the 
slum room for a workingman is raised by precisely the 
amount of the increase in his wages. 

Of course, if, after the increase of wages, it became 
possible for workmen to obtain dwellings at some greater 
distance from their work at, say, 6s. a week rent with Is. a 
week for tram fare, it would not be possible for the owner 
of the slum in question to raise his rent beyond 7s. a room. 
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And if the dwelling that could be secured for the 7s. a week, 
tram fare included, were considerably more desirable it 
might not be possible to raise the rent in the slum at all. 
It might be even necessary to reduce it, in order to induce 
tenants to remain who could afford to pay for more suitable 
dwellings elsewhere. But immediately the increased 
demand for dwellings in the new localities would tend to 
run up rents there also, and in the normal modern condi- 
tions after a certain amount of fluctuation the workman 
would find his increase of wages to a great extent absorbed 
in rent without appreciable improvement in the condition 
of his dwelling. I do not contend that increase in rent 
must always proceed pari passu with every increase in 
wages. There are many things which might interfere 
with the tendency. But the tendency is undoubtedly there, 
and with the present lack of effective competition between 
owners of building sites within practical reach of slums, 
that tendency is only too likely to show itself in practical 
consequences. 

Moreover, and this is a point which might very easily 
be overlooked, although it is of the greatest importance in 
the consideration of possible remedies for the slum evil, 
an increase of wages, even when that increase should not 
be wholly absorbed in rent, will not be devoted to securing 
more suitable dwellings in localities where rents are 
proportionately very high in comparison with the other 
objects on which wages may be expended. Squalid dwell- 
ings lose a good deal of their repulsiveness after long 
association. When, then, a workman, who has been living 
with his family for some years in a single room in a slum, 
finds his weekly exchequer increased by 5s., let us say, he 
is not likely to be greatly impressed with the prospect of 
securing an additional room. He will prefer to spend the 
5s. on articles which, he believes, will give better value for 
his money. Living accommodation, beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, he regards in the light of an expensive 
luxury, in which he does not think of indulging. 

Here, therefore, is a grave social evil intimately 
connected with the ownership of land, for which in the 
interest of society it is urgently necessary to provide a 
remedy. 
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LAND REFORM. 199 
There is no necessity to show at length how the power of 
ownership at present prevents land from being turned to 
the uses most advantageous to the public. The owner's 
only interest is what will give him the largest return. On 
that principle he is determined to let his land for low 
public houses with gambling dens attached rather than 
tor a public infirmary or school of industry. On the same 
principle he prefers large grazing tracts giving employ- 
ment to a few herds to well cultivated small farms 
maintaining a large agricultural population, and producing 
crops that may serve as raw material for suitable home 
industries. All this is the fault of the system, not of the 
owners themselves. It is not possible, nor in truth would 
it be desirable even if it were, for a landowner to be always 
taking into account the full effects of the different uses to 
which his land may be turned. That would mean an 
intolerable despotism on his part far worse than complacent 
irresponsibility and unquestioning contentment with the 
highest price. We all know something of the difficulties 
which Catholics in this country formerly experienced in 
procuring sites for churches, schools and charitable 
institutions from Protestant landowners. Such difficul- 
ties have not altogether disappeared even still, but they 
have greatly diminished, and we have no desire of seeing a 
recrudescence of the more virulent forms of the abuse. 
Another aspect of this evil we may note in the obstacles 
which ownership itself places in the way of any organised 
attempt to deal with problems connected with the land, 
rendering all such attempts nugatory, impracticable, or 
enormously expensive. It is suggested, for instance, that 
the Reform contemplated by Mr. Lloyd George will embrace 
a minimum wage of £1 a week for agricultural labourers. 
That certainly does not sound extravagant, still it is valu- 
able as a recognition of an important principle. But the 
difficulty will be about its effects. Instead of rooting the 
labourer in the land, as seems to be intended, it will 
probably clear him out altogether. If landowners are not 
inclined to employ much labour at present, it is likely that 
they will be inclined to employ less, when compelled to 
remunerate it more generously, and the depopulation of 
the country sides will go on at an accelerated velocity. 
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We also hear a good deal of late about schemes for 
peasant proprietorship, but how are these proprietorships 
to be established, if the landowners choose to block the way ! 
They may be persuaded to yield their rights for a 
consideration. But if so, the consideration will be so large 
that, if the peasants have to pay it, it will leave them 
nothing better than pauper proprietors, and if they do not, 
the nation must be burdened with a new and serious 
expense. 

This brief analysis of the evils at present associated with 
the ownership of land enables us to perceive that there is 
urgent need for reform in this connection. It will enable 
us also to judge of the different schemes of reform that may 
be suggested. In general it may be said that any scheme 
that would go to mitigate any or all of these evils would be 
desirable to that extent, provided it were not unjust itself, 
aa calculated to produce equally serious evils of some other 

ind. 

There are four distinct, perfectly intelligible principles 
on which a solution of the difficulties connected with land 
ownership may be attempted : Confiscation, Compensation, 
Taxation, and Regulation. In practice it would be 
possible to follow any one of these principles in part or in 
whole, and in the actual solution of the question we may 
find two or more of them working in combination. In 
themselves, however, they are perfectly distinct, and it is 
necessary to consider how far each is legitimate in itself, 
and gives promise of being advantageous in its application. 

I have already dealt, at what I consider sufficient length, 
with the principle of Confiscation in an article on the Single 
Tax.’ As stated in the article itself, Single Taxers would 
not admit that their scheme is in any sense confiscatory, 
since they deny that landowners have any right to what the 
adoption of the Single Tax would take from them, and part 
of my purpose was to show that present owners had strict 
exclusive rights in their land. In connection with that 
article a prominent Single Taxer favoured me with a letter 
asserting that the Single Tax policy would not interfere 
with the ownership of land, but would merely abolish the 
private appropriation of rent on land. I cannot see that 


1 Trish Theological Quarterly, Jan., 1913. 
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this makes any great difference. If owners really have a 
moral right to the exclusive use of land, then it should 
follow that they have an equally moral right to rent from 
such land. To me it appears a pity that this influential 
and growing group of Single Taxers should ignore, or at 
least only very inadequately appreciate, the just claims of 
landowners. If they were not too completely absorbed in 
the other aspects and tendencies of their policy, I am 
convinced that they could not fail to realise the wrong of 
penalising one particular class of bona fide proprietors who 
acquired and enjoy their property according to the accepted 
laws and usages of the country. I imagine that this would 
be especially the case, if, as is extremely likely, some of their 
friends, or some charitable or benefit societies in which they 
are interested, had recently made investments in land 
property. From all other points of view their theory seems 
unexceptional, and the criticisms that have been made 
against it are either fallacious or irrelevant. But this is 
its weak point, it does not take account of the claims of 
justice. It would proceed to settle the land question 
practically as if no such thing as rights of ownership 
existed at all. For this reason it cannot be acceptable to 
anyone who is alive to the reality of these just claims, and 
who in consequence looks on it as a settled matter that 
whatever scheme he advocates shall proceed on the assump- 
tion that they are to receive due recognition. 

According to the principle of Compensation, owners 
should be deprived of all control over land beyond what 
would be allowed to any citizen in the land he inhabits or 
cultivates, receiving the full market value for the exclusive 
rights which they enjoy at present. On the score of justice 
or equity to landowners no exception can be taken to this 
principle. The only questions we have to consider in 
connection with it are: Is such a scheme of Compensation 
feasible; and, if so, would it be beneficial ? 

Although great emphasis has frequently been laid on the 
difficulty, or impossibility, as is sometimes assumed, of a 
complete national scheme of Compensation of landowners, 
I do not believe that in practice it would cause any very 
serious inconvenience. Government bonds could be 
assigned to landowners securing them an income equivalent 
to what they now receive from their lands. On the other 
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hand, the Government could appropriate all rents, and take 
over the management of all the land, and for that purpose 
a special department of land could be established. The 
incubus of the landowners would be thus got out of the way, 
and the Government would be free to correct the abuses 
that give so much scandal at present, and turn the land to 
the uses that seem best calculated to advance the general 
prosperity of the nation. 

But the other point: would such a scheme prove an 
advantage, is more doubtful, or rather there can scarcely 
be any doubt that it would prove a decided disadvantage. 
On the grounds of public expense alone there are very grave 
objections against it. In the first place, from what we 
know of the experiments that have been made in Compensa- 
tion to landowners up to the present, the burdens laid on 
the public in the way of meeting the bonds would be far in 
excess of what would find its way back to the public 
exchequer in the form of rent. 

Two potent causes would evidently conspire to produce 
this effect. The landowners would find quite a host of 
reasons for insisting on receiving more than they now 
receive as rent; compensation for disturbance, sentimental 
attachment to ancestral lands, etc., etc., would be urged for 
all they were worth, and more—in solid cash. On the other 
hand, unless the Govermental department chose to treat 
land solely as an instrument for providing rent and thereby 
discarded all attempt to remedy any of the existing abuses, 
their receipts from land would be far less than the present 
rent roll of landowners. For instance, if they endeavoured 
to abolish slums, they would be forced to relinquish a great 
deal of the rents that now enrich slum landowners. More- 
over, the establishment and maintenance of a land 
department would itself be a great expense. Official 
positions such as it would create on a large scale are one 
of the greatest public evils of the present day, and their 
multiplication threatens to cause scandals quite as glaring 
as that of landownership itself. 

Finally, although in certain cases where there might be 
question of adopting extensive schemes of reform, such as 
the abolition of slums or the establishment of peasant 
proprietorships, it might be an advantage that the Govern- 
ment should have a free hand in the disposal of land, in 
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ordinary cases such an arrangement would be decidedly 
undesirable, opening a way to political corruption and 
favouritism, which, with the growth of State management, 
is one of the greatest dangers that threaten social life. 
Besides, with the experience of Government at least in this 
country, it is only a man of a very optimistic disposition 
that would expect from them either energy or efficiency, 
while an ordinary person would be inclined to loathe their 
impractical intermeddling and red tapeism worse than the 
despotism of landowners. 

The only advantages, therefore, that can be urged in 
favour of the principle of Compensation are that it would 
afford an opportunity of dealing with social evils such as 
slums, and that landowners would be no longer able to 
stand in the way of turning land to the uses most advan- 
tageous to the public. On the other hand, it would be 
vastly expensive and immensely undesirable in the other 
respects that have just been pointed out. We shall see later 
on also that there are other means of dealing with these 
evils that are not open to such grave objections. 

In a future article I hope to be able to deal with the 
principles of Taxation and Regulation. 


J. KELLEHER. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XV. Tournon—Zwirner. London: 
Caxton Publishing Company. New York: Robert Appleton Com- 
pany. Pp. 800. Price 27s. 6d. 


We offer our sincere congratulations to the editors of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia on the practical completion of their great undertaking. 
With the publication of the fifteenth volume, the work, as originally 
planned, is brought to an end. A further supplementary volume will 
soon appear, but we have now the fifteen volumes which were promised 
from the beginning, and we are in a position to see how far the editors 
have kept the promises which they made when they started on their 
difficult journey. 

A compilation like the Catholic Encyclopedia was badly needed, 
especially in these countries which to a great extent were dominated by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and its unfair treatment of Catholic ques- 
tions. Though the shortcomings of the Encyclopedia Britannica have 
been recognised by competent experts, it is necessary that the ordinary 
reader should have at his disposal a reliable source of information on 
the many questions of Catholic interest which passing events bring 
before the public gaze. The Catholic Encyclopedia supplies that in- 
formation. Though now and again articles have appeared which did 
not deserve a place, the vast majority of the articles have been of 
noted learning. Scholars from every country have added their mite 
to the common store, with the result that the Catholic Encyclopedia is 
the best work of its kind that has been published. 

The fifteenth volume is not behind the others in learning. It deals 
with many subjects which are of more than passing interest. In 
Sacred Scripture there are articles by Dr. Gigot on ‘‘ Book of Wisdom” ; 
by Fr. Maas, 8.J., on ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” ‘‘ Types in Scripture,”’ 
‘** English Versions of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ Virgin Birth of Christ’’; by Dr. 
Driscoll on ‘‘ Jewish Tribe,” ‘‘ Urim and Thummim ”; by Abbot Gas- 
quet on ‘ Revision of the Vulgate.’’ 

In Dogmatic Theology and Philosophy we have articles such as 
“Tradition and Living Magisterium’’ by J. Bainvel; ‘‘ The Blessed 
Trinity ’’ by G. Joyce, 8.J.; *‘ The Blessed Virgin ’’ by Fr. Maas, S.J.; 
** Ultramontanism ” by Mgr. Benigni; ‘‘ Truth ’’ and ‘‘ Voluntarism ”’ 
by L. Walker, 8.J.; ‘* Traditionalism ” by Dr. Sauvage; ‘‘ Transcen- 
dentalism’’ by Dr. Turner; ‘‘ Universals’’ by A. Pichler, C.SS.R.; 
* Traducianism ’’ by Dr. Dubray; ‘‘ Will’’ by Fr. Maher, S.J., and J. 
Bolland. 

In Moral Theology and kindred subjects there are articles on 
* Usury ’’ and ‘‘ Vows’”’ by Fr. Vermeersch, §.J.; ‘‘ Use of Wealth ” 
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by Dr. Delany; ‘‘ Utilitarianism ’’ by Dr. Fox; ‘‘ Validation of Mar- 
riage” by W. Fanning, S.J. 

The volume abounds in articles on Historical subjects. We may 
mention ‘‘ Archdiocese of Tuam ”’ and ‘‘ School of Tuam’’ by Arch- 
bishop Healy; ‘‘ Catholic University of Ireland” by Dr. O'Donnell; 
““The Royal Veto’’ by Mgr. O’Riordan; ‘‘ Waterford and Lismore ”’ 
by Fr. Power; ‘‘ Luke Wadding ” by Dr. O’Cleary, O.F.M.; ‘‘ Cardinal 
Wiseman ‘‘ by D. O. Hunter-Blair; ‘‘ Cardinal Vaughan”’ by Snead- 
Cox; ‘‘ Francis Xavier’’ by A. C. Cotter, S.J.; ‘‘ John Thomas Troy ”’ 
by Dr. D’Alton; ‘‘ Louis Veuillot” by Eugéne Tavernier; ‘‘ The 
Ursulines’? by Mother Mary Fidelis; ‘‘ Vatican Council’’ by J. M. 
Kirch, S.J.; ‘‘ Council of Trent ’’ by Mgr. Kirsch. In addition are the 
articles on ‘‘ The United States of America ’’ by Dr. McCarthy; ‘‘ The 
Turkish Empire’’ by Louis René Bréhier ; ‘‘ Wales’’ by J. H. Matthews; 
“ Holland ’’ by W. Mulder, S.J. ; ‘* The Vatican ’’ by Mgr. Baumgarten. 

There are twenty-four full page illustrations, two coloured plates, 
and a coloured map of the United States. 

J. M. Harty. 








God, the Author of Nature and the Supernatural. A Dogmatic 
Treatise. By Rev. Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., D.D. Authorized 
English Version based on the 5th German edition, with some 
abridgement and many additional references by Arthur Preuss. 
B. Herder, St. Louis and London, 1912. Pp. 8vo. v. + 365. 
Price 7s, 6d. net. 


We have already noticed two volumes of Mr. Preuss’s translation 
of Pohle’s Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, and we can recommend this addi- 
tional volume with equal confidence to our readers. Dr. Pohle’s 
eminence as a theologian is too well established to need the support 
of our testimony : even to English readers he is now well and favourably 
known through his many excellent articles on theological subjects in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, while his Lehrbuch is probably the most 
successful manual of dogma that has appeared in German in our day. 
On comparison with the original we do not notice any fault of judgment 
in Mr, Preuss’s abridgement, while the numerous additional references 
and quotations from English theological literature that are introduced 
will be welcomed by English readers. The translation itself ig on the 
whole very well done, and notwithstanding the abundance of technical 
(even Latin) terminology that is retained (its retention was inevitable 
in a scientific treatise), the text reads smoothly and the meaning is 
clear. 

The ground covered in this volume is that of the treatise De Deo 
Creante et Elevante in the Latin text-books. Part I. deals with 
“ Creation Considered as a Divine Act,’’ i.e., the dogma of the produc- 
tion of the world out of nothing (ch. i.), Divine preservation and 
concurrence (ch, ii.), final cause of creation and Divine Providence 
(ch. iii). Part Il, treats of ‘‘ Creation passively considered, or the 
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Created Universe,’’ i.e., dogmatic cosmology (ch. i.), dogmatic anthro- 
pology (ch. ii.), and dogmatic angelology (ch. iii.), the several particular 
questions arising under these heads being suitably subdivided and 
arranged in articles and paragraphs. There are points of detail, of 
course, in regard to which not all theologians will subscribe to Dr. 
Pohle’s views, but his treatment of these open questions is always 
fair and well balanced. There is some room for improvement in his 
handling of certain points in historical criticism, v.g., St. Augustine’s 
teaching on concupiscence. Is it not useless to quote the great 
African Father's assertion that concupiscence is no longer a sin (in 
the strict sense) in the regenerate as proof that he did not hold it to be 
a sin in the unregenerate (p. 263 ff)? And in regard to the lot of 
unbaptized children is it quite fair the quote from De Libero Arbitrio 
as evidence of St. Augustine’s view “‘ towards the end of his life ’’ 
(p. 301). Mr. Preuss honours the present reviewer several times by 
reference and quotation in footnotes, but he seems not to be acquainted 
with my Dissertatio Historico-Theologica De Lapsu et Peccato 
Originali (Dublin, 1904), in which the whole history of the theology of 
original sin is described. 
P. J. Toner. 








Le Mystére de la trés Ste. Trinité. Par R. P. Edouard Hugon, O.P. 
Paris, Pierre Téqui, 1912. Pp. 8vo. viii, + 374. 


This book, by the Professor of Dogma in the Collegio Angelico, Rome, 
is a good example of what the French call ‘* vulgarisation théologique,”’ 
an art in which they peculiarly excel. Obviously there is smal] room 
at the present day for novelty or originality in a Catholic treatise on 
the Blessed Trinity, but there is ample room for varying degrees of 
perfection as regards orderliness of method, clearness of expression and 
competency of scholarship, and in all these respects Pére Hugon’s 
treatise deserves the highest praise. Part I., ‘‘ The Existence of the 
Mystery,’’ is taken up with the evidence of Sacred Scripture (ch. i.) 
and Tradition (ch, ii.), with anti-Trinitarian errors (ch. iii.), and with 
what reason has to say on the mystery (ch. iv.). The subordinationism 
of Ante-Nicene writers, partly due to the inadequacy of technical phrase- 
ology and partly to speculative preoccupations, is held to be compatible 
with full faith in the consubstantiality of the Divine Persons. Part II., 
‘* The Mutual Relations of the Divine Persons,’’ deals with the Divine 
Processions (ch. i.), and with the Person and names of the Father 
(ch. ii.) and of the Son (ch. iii.) and of the Holy Ghost (ch. iv.). Part 
IlI., “‘ The Relations of the Persons ad eztra,’’ explains the general 
doctrine of their community of operation ad extra (ch. i.), the doctrine 
of their indwelling by grace in the souls of the just (ch. ii.) and that 
of the Divine Missions (ch. iii), Part IV., ‘‘ The Explication of the 
Mystery,”’ deals with the terms “‘ nature,’’ “‘ substance,’’ “ person ”’ 
(ch. i.), with the Divine relations (ch. ii.), and with the notions, pro- 
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perties, appropriation and circumincession of the Divine persons (ch. 
iii.). Ch. iv. calls attention to three differences of tendency between 
Latin and Greek theology in the treatment of the mystery, and a brief 
conclusion on “* Devotion to the Blessed Trinity ’’ is added. 


P. J. Toner. 








Socialism from the Christian Standpoint. By Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 389. 
Price 63. 6d. net. 


In the Preface Father Vaughan explains that this book contains six 
Conferences on Socialism, which were preached during the Lent of 
1912 in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, and also four addresses 
which have been added for the sake of completeness. He begs his 
‘readers not to forget, when perusing the pages of this book, that 
they are rather listening to the spoken, than reading the written, word.”’ 
The style of the book demands this warning, but the reader gains 
immensely by the warning, especially if he has had the good fortune 
to hear Father Vaughan in the pulpit. The Conferences must hseve 
favourably impressed his audience, as they favourably impress the 
less lucky reader. The work contains lectures on “‘ Socialism and the 
Papacy,”’ ‘‘ Socialism and the State,’’ ‘* Socialism and the Individual,’’ 
“Socialism and the Family,’’ ‘‘ Socialism and Religion,’’ ‘‘ Socialism 
and Christian Socialists,’’ ‘‘ Socialism and the Rights of Ownership,’’ 
“Socialism and the Duties of Ownership,’’ ‘‘ Socialism and its Pro- 
mises,’’ ‘‘ Socialism and Social Reformation.’’ ‘‘ These Conferences,”’ 
as Father Vaughan rightly tells us, ‘‘ do not pretend to be exhaustive 
treatises on the subject with which they deal. On the contrary, they 
are meant to open up vistas of thought, while they themselves deal 
rather with the larger principles of the question than enter fully into 
the scholastic and economic difficulties to which they give rise *’ (p. 3). 
In pursuance of this object, Father Vaughan deals with Socialism in 
the concrete, as a philosophy of life. ‘‘ If Socialism were nothing more 
than a mere economic proposal, independent not only of religion but 
also of ethics, it would never have been made the subject of a series of 
Conferences in this cathedral. . . . Socialism is an affair of far deeper 
significance than a bare question of economics. It means more than 
the promise of a far-off fanciful Arcadia. In the words of the leading 
Socialist writer of this country, John Spargo, it is ‘a philosophy of 
human progress, a theory of social evolution.’ ‘Our theory,’ wrote 
Engels, ‘is not a dogma, but the exposition of a process of evolution.’ 
‘Socialism,’ argues Spargo, ‘is the product of economic conditions, 
not of a theory or a book.’ . . . My inquiry is about Socialism as a 
living, moving, energizing concern ’’ (pp. 36, 37, 38). 

According to Frederick Engels: ‘‘ Three great obstacles block the 
way of Socialism—private property, religion, and the present form of 
marriage." Father Vaughan devotes his best conferences to these 
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three subjects which manifest the tendencies of Socialism and mark 
the contrast between Christianity and the Socialism of the leaders of 
the movement. In ‘‘ Socialism and the Family,’’ Fr. Vaughan ex- 
plains the Catholic doctrine on the sanctity of family life and shows 
how seriously the Socialist movement invades that sanctity, especially 
by its doctrines of free love and of State control over children. 

In ‘‘ Socialism and Religion’’ Fr. Vaughan proves from the mouths 
of the leaders that Socialism as a philosophy of life is against Religion. 
Marx, Engels, Spargo, Bax, Aveling, Bebel, Liebknecht, Ferri, 
Pearson and nearly all the leading men make war on Christianity. In 
‘** Socialism and Christian Socialists ’’ Fr. Vaughan points out the 
inconsistency of the many members of the Anglican Communion who 
are churchmen and who at the same time flirt with Socialism. 
“‘ Christianity is one thing and Socialism another. The two systems 
work in opposite directions, and flow into different termini. Socialism 
makes for a Paradise beneath the moon, Christianity leads to a Heaven 
beyond the stars’’ (p. 236). 

In “‘ Socialism and the Rights of Ownership ’’ Fr. Vaughan proves 
conclusively that Socialism is opposed to the natural law which recog- 
nises the right of the individual to acquire ownership in private 
property not excluding the means of production and distribution. The 
State can deprive a man of the property which he has acquired, but 
that power of the State is limited by public necessity and by the 
obligation of making suitable compensation. In a Socialist regime, the 
State would not be so limited, and the individual would lose his 
greatest motive of industry, viz., the possibility of becoming the owner 
of capital. According to the Socialist, ‘‘ property is robbery ”’ ; accord- 
ing to the Cathclic Church, property is the due development of the 
individual. ‘* Thou shalt not steal’’ and ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s goods ’’ are divine precepts. ‘‘ Defend your private pro- 
perty [Father Vaughan concludes]. Remember that it represents the 
labours of your father, the solicitudes of your mother; remember that in 
defending it you are guarding your home, you are protecting your 
children, you are providing for your family, you are upholding those two 
strong pillars—Property and Family—on which your country depends 
for its material and natural support, strength, and stability ’’ (p. 311). 

We recommend Fr. Vaughan’s book as containing a faithful exposi- 
tion of Catholic truth, a forceful criticism of Socialistic theories, and 
a timely warning of the evils that would arise if the State were ever 
to overstep its province and impose a Socialistic regime. 

J. M. Harry. 








Is a Revolution in Pentateuchal Criticism at Hand? By Rev. Johannes 
Dahse. Translated from the German by Edmund McClure, M.A. 
With a Preface by Rev. Professor Sayce, D.D. 


This essay first appeared as an article in the Neue Kirkliche Zeitscrift, 
of September, 1912. It attracted so much attention and raises such 
important issues that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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now makes it available for English readers at the inviting price of four- 
pence. To understand what revolution is suggested by the title, we 
must bear in mind that a great body of critics, especially in Germany, 
have for more than half a century agreed that the Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses, and have maintained that it is composed of a number 
of distinct documents, all far later than the Mosaic period. In support 
of this conclusion its authors appealed in the first place to the difference 
ef names applied to God in the Pentateuch. In some sections, it was 
urged, He is consistently called Jahveh (Jehovah), in others Elohim, 
and this difference of Divine names, especially when supported, as it 
was held to be, by other reasons, was regarded as proving that these 
sections belonged to different authors. A similar argument was based 
upon the different names applied in different sections to the third 
Patriarch. In the document commonly referred to as J., he was said 
to be ealled ‘* Israel,’’ while in E. he was usually styled ‘‘ Jacob.’’ 
Now, the present essay attacks the very foundation of this criticism 
by challenging the accuracy of the present Masoretic text in the handing 
down of these names; and the author appeals in support of his con- 
tention to the difference between the Masoretic text and the Septuagint 
in many passages where the names occur. As early as 1903 he pointed 
out, in his Tezxtkritische Bedeken, that Swete’s edition of the 
Septuagint furnished in the books from Genesis to Numbers alone, 180 
departures from the existing Hebrew text in the use of the names for 
God. Since then, a study of the great edition of the Septuagint, 
edited by Holmes and Brooke-Maclean, has convinced him that even 
this number is far below the mark, and on the whole so numerous are 
the indications of revisions of the names and of a tampering with the 
original text in their regard that he confidently asserts that in future no 
investigator who is familiar with the oldest texts would dare to make 
use of the names of God or of the third Patriarch as a means for 
determining the sources of the documents. Equally fallacious, he 
contends, are the arguments that have been based on the alleged com- 
posite character of the Biblical account of the Flood; that account he 
holds to be a unity, as is largely evidenced by its general agreement 
with the Babylonian account. ‘‘ If,’’ he writes, ‘‘ Yahveh and Elohim, 
Jacob and Israel, are valueless for source-division, if the narrative of 
the Deluge can be proved to be a unity, if the other show-pieces of the 
modern literary critics are probably in like case, as I will endeavour to 
prove in my Tertkritische Materialen, then the only refuge left for the 
modern documentary theory is the linguistic differences of the sources. 
Are the seventeen characteristics of P, the fourteen of D, and the 
thirteen of J and E—to which numbers, according to the latest research, 
the earlier goodly array has been reduced—sufficient for the foundation 
of a documentary theory? We deny it and prefer to turn to the search 
after, and the founding of, a new hypothesis, rather than to support 
with unstable pillars a building cracking in all its points.’? What Mr. 
Dahse’s own precise position is, he does not state; he promises to 
set it forth fully in a work now in the Press,! but at any rate it is 
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clear that he and some other scholars whom he names, such as Weiner 
in England, and Drs, Toy and Smith in America, see no force in what 
have long been advanced as the most prominent arguments against the 
unity of the Pentateuch and its Mosaic authorship. 

The Preface, which is written by Professor Sayce, is equally frank 
and vigorous in its opposition to the popular critical conclusions, and 
seems worth quoting at some length. ‘‘ When the Rev. Johannes 
Dahse,’’ he writes, ‘‘ asks if a revolution in Pentateuchal Criticism 
is at hand, he implies the answer, ‘ Yes.’ The critical theories still 
in fashion, at all events in secondary circles, were theories only and 
rested on two assumptions, both of which have been disposed of by 
archeological discovery. The one assumption was the late employment 
of writing in Palestine for literary purposes; the other, that a code of 
laws so early as the Mosaic Age was, to use Wellhausen’s words, im- 
possible and incredible. As I have said elsewhere, so far as the 
archeologist is concerned, the question of Pentateuchal Criticism has 
been settled; discovery after discovery has been made of recent years 
in the ancient East, and wherever they have afforded a means of testing 
the conclusions of the so-called Criticism, they have invariably been 
on the side of tradition. Wellhausen and his disciples have little reason 
to be grateful to the spade and the decipherer. The time has now 
come for examining these conclusions in the light of textual criticism. 
Here, too, the philological structure that has been built on the existing 
Hebrew text is giving way. Pentateuchal ‘ Criticism’ started with the 
varying use of the Divine names in the book of Genesis, and found a 
supplementary support in the varying names of the third patriarch. 
As Mr. Dahse points out, it turns out that the supposed use of these 
varying names does not correspond with the textual facts, and conse- 
quently the attempts to distinguish the sources of the Pentateuchal 
narrative which are based upon it must necessarily be failures. When 
the earlier form of a text which is assigned to the Yahvist is proved to 
have used the name Elohim instead of Yehveh, the soundness of a 
method which allows of such a mistake may well be doubted.’’ Dr. 
Sayce then proceeds to refer to another consideration which vitally 
affects the whole question of the literary criticism of the Pentateuch, 
namely, that in the opinion of himself and some other Assyriologists, a 
good part of the existing Hebrew text has been translated, more or less 
literally, from a cuneiform original; and he maintains that if this 
is so, the whole foundation of Pentateuchal ‘‘ Criticism,’’ as usually 
understood, is swept away. 

It is a pity that neither Mr. Dahse nor Professor Sayce devotes any 
attention to the arguments of Graf and Wellhausen, drawn from a 
comparison of the legal codes of the Pentateuch with the general history 
of the Hebrew religion. These arguments have a very prominent place 
in negative criticism at the present day, and we hope that Mr. Dahse, 
in his Texthkritische Materialen, will endeavour to mect them squarely. 
Meantime, the present essay is a valuable contribution to Pentateuch 
criticism, and we hope it will receive in these countries the attention 
it deserves. 


J. MacRory. 
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Compendium Theologie Dogmatice. Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. 
Tomus I. De Christo Legato Divino—De Ecclesia Christi—De 
Fontibus Theologicis. B. Herder, Freiburg i/B., and London, 
1913. Pp. 1. Svo. xii. + 304, 


By his Prelectiones Dogmatice (9 vols.) Fr. Pesch has wen a fore- 
most place among living dogmatic theologians, and the present 
compendium, to be completed in four volumes, will be welcome to 
many students who may have found the Prelectiones too long for a 
text-book. The same general method as in the Prelectiones is followed 
in the compendium, and so far as I have observed no question of 
fundamental importance is omitted. I am confident that a hearty 
welcome awaits the completed compendium in our schools, and to 
missionary priests also I can recommend it without reserve. 


P. J. Toner. 


c 








The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part I. Literally 
translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. Third 
Number (QQ. LXXV.—CXIX.). RB. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., 
London; Benziger Bros., New York. 1912. Pp. vi. + 561. 
Price 6s. net. 


With this “ third number’’ the translation of the First Part of the 
Summa is concluded. The English Dominicans are to be congratulated 
on the progress they are making with a work, the difficulty of which 
only those actually engaged in it can fully realise. As we said in 
welcoming the previous numbers, we hope the labour of the translators 
will meet with the reward it deserves. There can be no doubt about 
the desirableness of making St. Thomas’ great work accessible to as 
many readers as possible, and those to whom a translation is the only 
or the easiest means of access owe a debt of gratitude to the English 
Friars. As an antidote to the habit of loose thinking and writing on 
theological and philosophical subjects so prevalent in our day, nothing 
better could be recommended than a course of reading in the Summa. 
The translation, while literal, will be found to be smooth and readable. 


P. J. Toner. 





——— 


The Names of God and Meditative Summaries of the Divine 
Perfections. By the Ven. Leonard Lessius, 8.J. Translated by 
T. J. Campbell, S.J. New York: The America Press, 1912. 
Pp. 8vo. xxi. + 230. Price $1; postage 8c. 


The English reading public owes a debt of gratitude to Fr. Campbell 
for this translation of Lessius’ great work. Indeed it is a matter for 
surprise, as he remarks in the Preface, that we have had to wait so 
long for a translation of a work which has always been regarded as a 
classic. Even still, perhaps, the professional theologian will prefer 
to read it in the original Latin, but a great many priests and most of 
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the laity have hitherto been hindered from reading it at all for want of 
such a translation. Priests and students will find in it a rare combina- 
tion of theological profundity and devotional elevation, nor need lay 
readers be repelled by the fear that it is above their comprehension. 

*“ The Names of God ’’ was the last work Lessius wrote: he finished 
it only a few days before his death (Jan. 15, 1623). The fifty chapters 
composing it deal, for the most part very briefly, with so many 
““names ”’ or attributes and activities of God, e.g., He Who is, God the 
Infinite, the Immense, the Most Pure, the Eternal, the Most High... 
the Creator, Conservator, Provider . . . Redeemer... Sanctifier. . . 
Our Protector, Helper . . . Life, Hope, Salvation . . . the Judge of the 
Living and the Dead, the Father of the World to Come, the Last End. 
These chapters occupy 131 pages, making up Part I. of this volume. 
Part II., entitled ‘‘ Meditative Summaries’’ (‘ Recollectiones 
Precatorie’’ in the original), are the concluding chapters (14 in number) 
of an earlier and equally famous work ‘‘ On the Divine Perfections.”’ 
““ They are in reality,’’ the translator remarks, ‘‘ a succinct resumé 
of all the theology that had been elaborated and discussed in .the 
previous disquisitions, combined with fervent outpourings of the heart 
in prayer, adoration and love.’’ One cannot read them without feeling 
that he is in touch with one whose great holiness adds lustre to his 
natural genius. We are not surprised to learn, from the translator’s 
preface, that immediately after Lessius’ death an official inquiry into 
his life and virtues was instituted, with a view to his canonization, 
and that after a long interruption the process has been resumed in our 
day. Hence the name “‘ Venerable ’’ on the title page. 

P. J. Toner. 
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Tolerance. By the Rev. A. Vermeersch, 8.J. Translated by W. 
Humphrey Page, K.8.G. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd.: London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow. Benziger Brothers: New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1913. Pages ix. + 374. 


Since the date of the so-called Reformation the world has heard 
enough about tolerance and toleration. But in those who proclaimed 
it most loudly in theory there has been very little evidence of a sincere 
desire to show much of it in practice. If ever men were pledged to 
tolerance it was the Protestant theologians of the 16th century on their 
own principle of the right of private judgment. But their clamours for 
the massacre of anyone that held dogmas opposed to their own make 
it clear enough that, except for the honour and glory of the thing, 
they might as well have never been pledged to the principle at all. 
There is very little trace of it, for instance, in the advice tendered 
by the Calvinist preachers to Casimir when he became ruler of the 
Palatinate in 1583—and the incident is only one of many: 


O Casimire potens, servos expelle Lutheri; 
Ense, rota, ponto, funibus, igne, neca. 
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And in the civil order things have been just as bad. The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, embodying the most extreme views on the 
sanctity of human liberty, was voted with a flourish of trumpets on 
the 23rd August, 1789, and embodied in the Constitution of the 
National Assembly on the 14th September, 1791. We know the 
results. In three years the Reign of Terror claimed more victims than 
all the Inquisitions for three centuries put together. ‘‘We may 
reasonably estimate,’’ says Taine (Rev. Franc. II., p 392) ‘‘ that the 
number of the dead of all ages and both sexes comes very nearly to 
half a million.’’ And the France of to-day is little better. Freedom 
of opinion is in theory raised to a fetich. But what is the practice? 
“Is the French State,’’ as our author asks, “ indifferent to opinions 
when it prohibits the teaching Congregations; when it confiscates the 
printing-presses of the Augustinian Fathers; when it closes 20,000 
Catholic schools, attended by 1,600,000 children; when it takes upon 
itself to maintain the triumph of secularism, and when, in the Official 
Gazette of Madagascar, it describes belief in God as one of ‘ the beliefs 
of idiots, unworthy of intelligent beings ’? ”’ 

Nor is the discrepancy between principle and practice the only 
difficulty that confronts us. On the meaning and extent of the prin- 
ciple itself it is impossible to find even substantial agreement. Take 
the domain of civil tolerance, for instance. Between the views of 
those who maintain that the religious convictions of the head of the 
State form the standard to which all subjects should be compelled to 
conform—Cujus regio illius et religio used to be the motto—and of 
those who hold that the State should be absolutely indifferent to religion 
and allow the free propagation of all opinions and all systems of morals 
and belief, we find all manner of varying principles among those who 
have felt themselves competent to write with authority on the subject. 

In these circumstances, this book by Fr. Vermeersch will be very 
welcome and will furnish much useful information to all readers, 
whether of the Catholic faith or not. He maintains what he con- 
siders the correct Catholic view. But the opinions of non-Catholics, 
and of the prominent Catholic theologians with whom he takes the 
liberty to differ, come in for a full hearing and impartial discussion. 

He deals with tolerance under its threefold aspect—private, 
ecclesiastical and civil. His remarks on tolerance in private life— 
tolerance of honest convictions with which a private individual cannot 
agree (pp. 13-29)—will be heartily endorsed by anyone that has not 
entirely escaped the mollifying influences of civilization. They are 
merely an application of elementary Christian principles, and cal] for 
no special comment. 

In the ecclesiastical sphere the author defines ‘‘ doctrinal intoler- 
ance’’ to be “the rigour with which a Church imposes upon its members 
the inward acceptance and outward profession of its Credo, or its 
dogmatic and moral teaching ’’ (p. 37). Such “‘ intolerance ’’ must 
be a characteristic of any society confident of its own position and the 
truth of the doctrine it inculeates. It is decidedly a characteristic of 
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the Catholic Church. From the first day she ever demanded a profes- 
sion of faith at the cost of a martyr’s death down to the present 
moment, when she expels from her fold anyone who questions even one 
of her defined doctrines, she has been, as she always must be, 
intolerant of the slightest denial of the truths she has been commis- 
sioned to preach. ‘* No other Gospel, even though an angel from 
heaven preached it,’’ wag St. Paul’s motto. It is the Church’s 
motto also. 

And, that once granted, the need of disciplinary intolerance follows 
as a matter of course. The Church must protect the faith and morals 
of her children, just as a father must protect the faith and morals of 
his family, even at the inconvenience of inflicting severe penalties on 
all who would sully the one or the other. This “‘ intolerance ’’ can 
only be displaved towards her own subjects. With ‘‘ those who are 
without ’’ she has nothing to do, and she has always been opposed to 
conversion by force. But how far it may be displayed towards her own 
subjects is a question. Influenced by the deplorable results of the 
““ Reformation "’ heresies, some Catholic theologians of repute main- 
tained she could put heretics to death. Fr. Vermeersch is not of that 
opinion. And on the point the Church has an absolutely clear record. 
No passage in her Canon Law lays claim to such a power. She has 
dealt with heretics and criminals for twenty centuries and has never 
drawn the sword even once. With the exception of the theologians 
already referred to, those who spoke in her name disclaimed the power. 
The statements of Tertullian, Lactantius, SS. Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Augustine and Leo the Great in the earlier centuries harmonize well 
with those of St. Theodore in the eighth, of Aleuin and Raban Maur 
in the ninth, and of Ivo of Chartres, SS. Anselm and Peter Damian 
and Bernard, and countless others in later times. Fr. Vermeersch’s 
own opinion regarding the coercive power of the Church is summed up 
as follows: “‘ Neither by her own powers nor by concession of the 
State can the Church, as such, inflict irreparable punishments. She 
has possessed the power of inflicting all other temporal punishments, 
and we recognize in her the right to claim the assistance of the State 
for the application of those temporal punishments which, in view of 
her spiritual end, she considers it proper in certain circumstances to 
prescribe or inflict. But if we confine our attention to the inherent 
power of the Church, that power which she possesses always and 
everywhere, we consider that her power is limited to those penalties, 
spiritual or temporal, which find their last sanction in the supreme 
penalty of excommunication ’’ (pp. 101-102). Rather vague in parts, 
especially as regards the temporal punishments. We could wish that 
the author had taken us a little more into his confidence. There are 
forms of reparable temporal punishments that are nearly as much 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the texts he quotes as the death 
penalty itself. 

The section on civil tolerance occupies nearly half the work 
(pp. 103-259) and is by far the most interesting. It deals with prin- 
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ciples and facts—the principles by which secular rulers at various times 
have professed to be guided or by which others maintained they ought to 
be guided, and the history of the actual attitude adopted by civil power, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to the different religions in their respective 
territories. And, while there is much to be deplored on both sides, 
we are glad to see that the Catholic rulers come out well from the ordeal 
of comparison. Three periods are taken—from the beginning of Christi- 
anity to the 16th century, from the 16th century to the French 
Revolution, and from the Revolution to the present day. In connexion 
with the first period the author discusses, among other questions, what 
class of heretics were punished and what authority made heresy 
punishable with death. An extract or two will show his conclusions. 
** If we look to history for information as to the dogmatic errors which 
were actually made the subject of persecution, we shall find that the 
heresies which were really hunted to death were those which, when 
spread among the masses, sowed the seeds of religious anarchy and 
tended to the ruin and overthrow of the Church and society. In other 
words, the heresy persecuted was a revolutionary reformist movement ”’ 
(p. 161). And again: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the secular power legalized and 
inflicted an irreparable corporal punishment (death or mutilation), it 
acted in its own name and for the maintenance of public order ’”’ 
(p. 179). The whole course and conduct of the Inquisition is discussed, 
and the Church has no reason to be ashamed of the facts (pp. 122-155, 
338-339). We cannot enter into an examination of the various prin- 
ciples of civil tolerance that have been advocated since the 16th 
century. We must content ourselves with giving the author’s view 
and letting our readers find out from the work itself how far it can 
claim superiority over its rivals. ‘* The rules,’’ he says, ‘‘ of applica- 
tion ef this doctrine may be formulated as follows: 

The Sovereign who has the faith will encourage religion, without 
going beyond his powers or failing in justice, and will keep all the 
promises by which he is bound. 

In a Catholic Society the true religion will be publicly honoured and 
protected. The precautions which justice permits, which are 
expedient in consideration of times and places and persons, will be 
taken to preserve to the community the blessing of unity in the true 
faith. For this purpose the civil power may declare that any public 
contradiction of the faith or the propagation of heterodox doctrines is an 
offence, and may inflict reasonable punishment for it. 

But no violence may be used, and no acquired right may be inter- 
fered with, to impose religious unity on a society which does not 
possess it, or which, having possessed it, hag lost it. 

The favour which it owes to the true religion is a positive duty of 
the State, and requires action on its part. Grave and adequate 
reasons may dispense from positive duties, and sometimes cireum- 
stances render the protection of religion morally impossible.”’ 

In the concluding hundred pages, the author sums up the doctrinal 
and historical questions he hag had under review, and sketches their 
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probable development in the future. A chapter on Science and Reli- 
gion finds a natural place, and would well repay a study by the 
protagonists on both sides. 

Owing to the wide range of the subject and the lengthy period under 
review, there is a certain amount of confusion in the treatment now and 
then. And there are occasional repetitions that might very well be 
dispensed with. But the book represents a courageous attempt to 
grapple with one of the most thorny problems in the whole history of 
ecclesiastical policy, and we can congratulate the author on having 
taken a bold and effective stand against a campaign of prejudice and 
calumny, and on having thereby rendered a signal service to the cause 
of truth and the Catholic faith. 

M. J. O’Donnett. 








Philosophie u. Theologie des Modernismus. Eine Erklirung des 
Lehrgehaltes des Enzyklika Pascendi, des Dekretes Lamentabili u. 
des Eides wider den Modernismus. Von Julius Bessmer, 8.J. 
B. Herder, Freiburg and London, 1912. Pp. 8vo. vii. + 611. 
Price (buckram) 8s. 


While the peculiar teachings, condemned under the title of 
Modernism by Pius X., seem to have gained through the Pope’s action 
both clearer formulation and increased favour among many non- 
Catholic Christians, for Catholics they retain, beside the general interest 
attaching to errors and heresies that have been condemned in the course 
of nineteen hundred years, merely the special interest of recency in, 
and survival outside, the Church. There can no longer be any pretence 
of loyalty to Catholic principle in faith or discipline on the part of 
professing Catholics who would teach or assent to errors condemned in 
the Lamentabili or Pascendi, while in the oath against Modernism is 
further involved the elementary principle of honourable, straightforward 
veracity. But the fact that Modernism is no longer a living issue 
within the Catholic Church is no reason why educated Catholics 
should be heedless of what that system involves. On the contrary, 
apart from the historic interest already attached to it, the Catholic 
must possess a clear and intelligent grasp of its general and specific 
features if he would avoid contagion from inevitable contact with it 
in contemporary non-Catholic literature. And for gaining such a 
grasp we know of no better commentary on the authoritative documents 
than this book of Fr. Bessmer’s, Parts II. and III. of which are a 
revised edition of articles already published (1907, 1908, and 1911) in 
the Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 

The three parts composing the volume treat in order of the 
encyclical Pascendi, the decree Lamentabili sane and the oath against 
Modernism. Part I. (pp. 1-103) contains five chapters, giving a brief 
history of the chief protagonists of Modernism (i.); an account of the 
general system as described in the encyclical, of the criticism launched 
against the encyclical and of Loisy’s system (ii.); a proof of the ulti- 
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Agnosticism (iii.); and a statement and criticism of modernist 
Agnosticism (iii.); and a statement and criticism of modernist 
Immanentism (iv.) and Evolutionism (v.). The exposition is clear 
and well illustrated from Modernist writings, and the criticism sound 
and cogent. Part Il. (pp. 104-516) is considerably the longest: it deals, 
in seven chapters, with the 65 condemned propositions grouped in 
order and according to subject-matter, with appropriate illustration 
(chiefly from Loisy’s writings) and criticism. Thus ch. i. (prop. 1-8) 
treats of the Church’s teaching power and its organs; ch. ii. (prop. 
9-19) of biblical inspiration and the historicity of the Gospels; ch. iii. 
(prop. 20-26) of revelation, dogma and faith; ch. iv. (prop. 27-38) of 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Redeemer; ch. v. (prop. 39-51) of the 
Sacraments; ch. vi. (prop. 52-56) of the Church of Christ; and ch. vii. 
(prop. 57-65) of the truth and unchangeableness of Catholic teaching. 
The text of the propositions is given in a German translation. Would 
it not have been well to give also the Latin text? Not merely are the 
errors explained and their provenance indicated, but a pretty full 
refutation of them is given. In this connexion perhaps the author 
goes occasionally a little bit out of his way to bring in some points on 
which the views of loyal Catholic scholars are divided and on which 
authority has pronounced no judgment—e.g., in regard to the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the extent to which rigorism obtained in the early 
Church. His refutation of Loisy’s assertion (proposition 46) is not 
strengthened but somewhat weakened, I think, by his attempt to 
invalidate the evidence for extreme rigorism which has seemed con- 
vincing to Funk, Batiffol, Vacandard, Tixeront, and other Catholic 
critics. Part III. (p. 517-596), in two chapters, expounds the content 
of the oath against Modernism, dealing in particular with the proof 
of God’s existence from creation, the external proofs of revelation, 
the founding of the Church as teacher and guardian of revealed truth, 
the immutability of Catholic doctrine, the true notion of faith (ch. i.), 
Catholic faith and historical criticism, Sacred Scripture and the history 
of revelation, the depositum fidei and the history of dogma (ch. ii.). 
An index of names and a good topical index are added. 


P. J. Toner. 








La Doctrine de l Assomption de la T. S. Vierge. Sa Définibilité comme 
Dogme de Foi Divine Catholique. Par D. Paul Renaudin, Abbé 


de Saint Maurice de Clervaux. P. Téqui, Paris, 1913. Pp. 
l. 8vo. 321. 


The purpose of this book, as the title indicates, is to prove that the 
doctrine of the corporal assumption of the Blessed Virgin is definable 
as de fide divina Catholica, i.e., that it was contained in the divinely 
revealed deposit which the Apostles left to the Church, and that faith 
in it as a revealed fact may be demanded by the infallible authority of 
the Church. What is held to be thus definable is merely the fact that 
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the body of the Blessed Virgin was not left to undergo the corruption 
of the tomb, but shortly after her death was re-united to her sou) and 
glorified, as will be the bodies of the just at the last day. The more 
or less unreliable traditions which profess to describe the circumstances 
in which the Assumption took place may be rejected, without the reality 
of the fact itself being discredited. 

After discussing (ch. i.) the general question of dogmatic definitions 
and (ch. ii.) the doctrinal character of the Assumption, our author goes 
on to show (ch. iii.) how from the sixth century onwards, with increasing 
clearness and unanimity, popular faith and liturgica! and theological 
teaching have maintained the fact of Mary’s Assumption. The earliest 
authentic evidence of explicit faith in the fact, furnished by the 
celebration of the feast (first apparently in the East and shortly after- 
wards in the West), comes from the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the 7th century; but in chs. iv. and v. our author points out the 
theological considerations which justify the presumption in favour of 
an apostolic origin for at least an implicit faith in the fact—a fact so 
much in keeping with the other prerogatives and the wholly unique 
position of Mary in the economy of Redemption, and so naturally 
suggested by many Scriptural passages that were mystically applied 
to her. Then in chs. vi. and vii, the movement in favour of a definition 
of the Assumption before, at and since the Vatican Council is described, 
and in ch, viii. the advantages of its definition explained. Four appen- 
dices are added, giving (I.) the postulata of the Vatican Fathers in 
favour of a definition, (II.) the postulatum of the Bishop of Avana, 
(II1.) a number of other episeopal petitions, and (1V.) the postulatum 
of Mgr. Ballon, Bishop of Avéquipa. Clients of Our Lady who wish for 
full information on this subject cannot do better than procure a copy 
of this book. 


P. J. Toner. 








On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual: a Contribu- 
tion to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. 
Aveling, Ph.D. (Louvain), D.Se. (Lond.), D.D. 
Maemillan and Co. 


By Francis 
London: 


In this volume we have an important contribution, from the stand- 
point of Experimental Psychology, to the study of the universal idea. 
There is perhaps no problem of deeper import to human thought than 
that of the nature and significance of the universal concept. It has 
exercised the minds of the greatest philosophers, from Plato and 
Aristotle to our own time; in the Middle Ages it was debated for centu- 
ries; and it is still being examined just as earnestly, and much more 
methodically and scientifically than ever it has been in the past. Nor 
have these investigations been fruitless: happily the illiberal fashion 
of belittling them has passed away, and the value of the gradual 
progress made in the cause of knowledge by means of them is now 
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generally admitted. In a concise, but admirably lucid historical intro- 
duction of some seventy pages, Dr. Aveling traces the successive 
emergence of the various standpoints from which the problem of the 
universals has been studied: the metaphysical, the epistemological 
and the psychological. The metaphysical question is, ‘‘ Do the 
‘ universals’’ exist in nature?’’ The epistemological problem is, ‘‘ Do 
our universal ideas correspond to reality?’’ Our own research is 
planned to answer a third and independent question: ‘‘ What is dis- 
coverable in consciousness when we think the ‘ universal’ or the 
‘ individual ’ ?’’?. 

The student of the ‘‘ universals’’’ problem must be struck by the 
fact that nominalists and conceptualists apparently disagree as to what 
they find in consciousness by introspection; the former averring that 
they fail to discover any mental content other than a concrete image 
of some sort, clear and definite, or blurred and hazy, as the case may 
be; the latter maintaining that besides and distinct from such image- 
content they find another and quite distinct content of an imageless 
order, which constitutes the meaning of the general (language) term. 
Obviously this conflict of testimony can be removed only by more 
careful, methodic, and as far as possible unbiassed introspection. It 
is therefore interesting to find experimental methods brought to bear 
on the subject: and it will prove still more interesting if such experi- 
mental research should be found to negative the nominalistic teaching 
of those who, while they worship experiment, are inclined to see only 
sense activities with their image products in even the highest opera- 
tions of the human mind. 

What, then, is discoverable in consciousness when we think, e.g., 
‘“man,’’ “‘this man,’’ “‘ all men’’? Such is the problem to which 
Dr. Aveling has devoted an exhaustive series of experimental 
researches in the psychological laboratory of University College, Lon- 
don University. He had already worked on an allied phase of the 
same subject in conjunction with Professor Michotte in the 
Laboratoire of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie at Louvain, pub- 
lishing his results in the Journal of Psychology (vol. iv., Pt. II., 
September, 1911: ‘‘ The Relation of Thought-Process and Percept in 
Perception’’). In the present volume nearly two hundred pages are 
devoted to a detailed description of the experiments conducted, their 
method, materials, and results, The experiments devised were simple 
but ingenious. Ten sets of small pictures were prepared, and ten 
nonsense-words of two syllables each. A number of observers 
gradually learned to associate each nonsense-word with a separate set 
of pictures, and thus gradually to attach a meaning to the former. 
The nonsense-words were then made to function as “‘ universals’’ or 

j ** in logical judgments; and the mental complexes 


as “‘ individuals 


arising in all cases were noted down from careful introspection. No 
adequate idea could be conveyed by any few words in a brief review— 
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or indeed even by reading the detailed description in the book itself, 
unless one were already familiar with laboratory work—of the vast 
amount of patient and painstaking labour research of this sort involves, 
The impatient reader will instinctively look towards the end of the 
volume for a section under some such rubric as “‘ General Conclusions: 
Summary of Results *’; and if he does not find chronicled there any 
startling new discoveries, very likely he will feel tempted to grumble— 
most unjustly-—at what he wrongly supposes to be a useless expendi- 
ture of time and labour on the part of all concerned in the investiga- 
tions. In the present instance there is no cause for grumbling, for 
the results reached, though in no way startling, are distinctly 
instructive and significant. They point to the existence of imageless 
conceptual contents in consciousness; to a definite distinction between 
the concept and the concomitant sensorial content; to the necessity 
of the former and not of the latter for thought; to the possibility of 
having a thought process consisting of pure, imageless concepts, 
without any concomitant sensorial contents. The importance of those 
indications, as refuting the sensist, associationist, nominalist view as 
to the nature of thought processes, will be at once apparent. 

The author is to be congratulated on having produced such a useful 
work. He has evidently made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
researches of all the leading investigators in Europe and America: 
their results are utilized by him, and a list of the works he has con- 
sulted is appended to his own contribution. 

The two universities in which Dr. Aveling prosecuted his researches 
have recognized the value of his work. The University of London has 
accepted it for the degree of D.Sc. And at the University of Louvain 
the author’s public defence of his researches, their methods and con- 
clusions, as well as of fifty theses selected from the whole philosophical 
curriculum, has won for him—summa cum laude—the coveted distine- 
tion of Agrégé de lV’ Ecole Saint Thomas. 

P. Corrry. 








La Crédibilité et UVApologétique. Par Le Pére A. Gardeil, O.P. 
2e. édit. entiérement refondue et considerablement augmentée. 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre (J. Gabalda and Cie), Paris, 1912. 
Pp. 8vo xx. + 332. 


L’ Objet Intégral de lL Apologétique. Par A. De Poulpiquet, O.P. 
8e, édit. Bloud and Cie, Paris, 1912. Pp. 8vo. viii. + 565. 


The first of these works attracted a good deal of attention and 
provoked some discussion on its first appearance, and this second 
edition has been recast and augmented with a view to meet certain 
criticisms and suggestions of reviewers. The use of the term probable 
as applied to the arguments on which the rational (speculative) judg- 
ment of credibility is based in certain cases, and the description of the 
certitude of this judgment as probable certitude, though objected to 
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by some critics, have been retained, explanations being added to pre- 
vent misunderstanding. It would seem after all that Pére Gardeil’s 
‘* probable certitude ’’ means the same thing which others prefer to call 
‘‘moral certitude’’; but he clings to his own terminology, because 
St. Thomas and the theologians and logicians anterior to Probabilism 
(in Moral Theology) favour it, and because there is really no mean 
between the necessarily true and the contingently true. In analysing 
the genesis of the act of faith he maintained in the first edition the 
logical and abstract point of view, and accordingly postponed the intro- 
duction of illuminating and inspiring grace until the stage of categorical 
practical judgment—the imperative credendum—was reached ; but now, 
viewing the process from the concrete and actual side, he allows for the 
influence of grace at the earlier stages, and this changed point of view 
has led to modifications in other sections of the work. . . . Whether 
Pére Gardeil has completely satisfied his French critics, I do not know; 
but there is nothing in the book to which one can object as unsound, 
and it is an acute and stimulating study of a subject in which many 
difficulties arise. It would require more than a short notice to indicate 
our judgment on various points of detail, but as it is a book intended for 
professional theologians rather than for the general reader, there is 
little need for us to do more than recommend it to their attention. 

While Pére Gardeil’s book is merely an essay in apologetical 
methodology, dealing with principles and outlines, Pére Poulpiquet’s 
follows out in detail the application of those principles to ‘‘ External ’’ 
(Part I.) and “‘ Internal Apologetics ’’ (Part II.), and points out (Part 
III. ‘‘Ce que n’est pas l’Apologétique ’’) how Apologetics properly 
understood and methodised is related to Faith and how it differs from 
Theology, Philosophy and History. A good deal of the discredit into 
which Apologetics has fallen arises, the author thinks, from the prevail- 
ing confusion regarding its object and method even among our Catholic 
writers, and, to restore its credit and increase its efficacy, this confusion 
must be cleared up. The precise aim and scope of the science must be 
grasped, the meaning of credibility understood, the motives of credi- 
bility presented synthetically and in their solidarity, and internal as 
well as external arguments employed so that the force of the evidence 
as a whole may appeal to the whole man. 

It would be too much to expect that either or both of these books 
will settle existing differences between Apologists; but it is not too 
much to say that both will repay careful study. The principal fault 
we have to find with them is that they appear to assume that a logi- 
cally perfect system of Apologetics would be so wonderfully efficacious 
as the authors seem to suppose. It is well, of course, and perhaps 
even necessary, that those who are called upon to direct enquirers 
should possess a competent knowledge of the science of Apologetics ; 
but it should not be forgotten that effective Apologetic is something 
more than a science. It is also an art in which large room must be 
left for the working both of personal idiosyncracies and of grace. We 
are not at all sure that a perfect knowledge of the science always 
leads to success in the art. 


P. J. Toner. 
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Parochial History of Waterford and Lismore during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Waterford, Harvey and Co. 1912. (xx.—290 pp.). 


The author of this exceedingly interesting and valuable work has 
written a very modest preface. He disclaims any intention of pre- 
senting it as an adequate history of the diocese during the 18th and 
19th centuries, and he wishes it to be regarded rather as an ordered 
collection of material which will facilitate the work of the future his- 
torian and help to prepare the way for a real history of Waterford and 
Lismore. He pleads as his excuse for publishing it in its present im- 
perfect form the fact that he has done so only in obedience to the wish 
of his superiors, and he hopes that this fact ‘‘ will plead in extenuation 
of the many defects of which he is conscious and the many additional 
which the careful reader will discover.’’ 

Few of his readers will, however, agree with this very modest appraise- 
ment of the work. It contains a mass of information on the history of 
the various parishes of Waterford and Lismore and of information 
which, in some cases at any rate, is not confined to the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Few natives of that district of country are likely to find 
a single page of it dull, and even for many who have no connexion 
with that part of Ireland, but who are interested in the general eccle- 
siastical history of the country, the book is absolutely indispensable. 
For myself I can say that I read it from the first page to the last 
with both pleasure and profit. 

In the Introduction (xx. pages) the author (who by the way prefers to 
be anonymous but who is an authority on historical and antiquarian 
subjects, well known not only in Waterford but throughout Ireland) 
discusses briefly the history of Waterford and Lismore, the succession 
of bishops, especially of the bishops since the 17th century, the churches 
of the diocese, the priests, teachers and ecclesiastical organisation of 
Waterford and Lismore during the penal days, and also the patrons 
and titulars of the ancient churches of the diocese. In the body of 
the book he deals with the parishes in alphabetical order, giving a brief 
sketch of the history of the parish as far as it can be known and of its 
present position as regards churches, schools, Catholic population, ete. 
After this he gives the succession of parish priests in each diocese. 
Some of these lists are very complete for the 18th century, others of 
them go back no further than the year 1800. To trace the succession 
of priests in a parish is no easy matter as anyone who has attempted 
it will soon recognise, but I have no doubt that, with further oppor- 
tunities of research, the author will be able to make many of these 
lists much more complete. Great attention is paid to the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of each parish, and though the treatment is very concise, 
yet it contains a large amount of information which must have cost 
labour to amass. It might have been very useful for the reader and 
for those who wish to pursue further researches on some of these matters 
had the author given his references or at least a general indication of 
his sources. The scope of the work, however, more or less, precluded 
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such a method of treatment. Finally, the history of the religious 
houses in parishes in which such institutions exist is dealt with at 
considerable length. 

The work is undoubtedly a mine of information about the Diocese 
of Waterford and Lismore. But it only whets an appetite for a com- 
plete history of a district, the history of which is so important for the 
general Church History of Ireland; while at the time it affords evidence 
that the writer of it is eminently capable of bringing to completion a 
work on which he has made such a good beginning. I can only hope 
that he may have leisure to pursue his researches, because the History 
of Waterford and Lismore would be safe in his hands. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 








La Vérité aux Gens du Monde. Par Joseph Tissier, Vicaire Général 
de Chartres, Archprétre de la Cathédrale. Pierre Téqui, Pari’ 
1918. Pp. 8vo. xv. + 364. 


This is a collection of sermons or conferences preached by the autho’ 
to the mixed congregations who frequent the 11 o’clock Sunday Mass 
in the Cathedral to which he is attached. This, it seems, is a well 
attended Mass ‘‘ ot les dilettantes de la religion se condoient avec les 
fidéles: auditoire trés complexe, croyant, indifférent ou sceptique; 
populaire, bourgeois et mundain; d’une practique au moins incertaine 
pour beaucoup, de bonne volonté dans l’ensemble, curieux d’apprendre 
sans trop d’effort, ami de beau langage, mais facile 4 l’oubli quand 
‘impression est passée ’’’ (p. xiii), The author believes that sound 
and attractive dogmatic instructions do much more good for such an 
audience as he describes than mere moral exhortations would do, and 
the subjects dealt with in these discourses are intended to form a 
“sorte de petite somme aux gentils.’’ - Such titles as ‘‘ Ow allons 
nous ?’’ ‘‘ L’angoissant probléme,’’ “‘ Le fait religieux,’’ ‘“‘ La route 
de la foi’’ . . . ‘‘ L’autorité,’’ ‘‘ La parole de Dieu,’’ ‘‘ Le devoir 
catholique,’’ ‘‘ La maison chretienne,’’ ‘‘ Les ennemis de la famille ’’ 
(to mentoin only a few) sufficiently indicate the practical and vital 
nature of the truths which our preacher handles so well. All preachers 
engaged in a similar apostolate will find the volume very helpful. 


P. J. Toner. 








The Diocese of Emly. By Rev. St. John Seymour, B.D. Church of 
Ireland Printing and Publishing Co., Dublin. 1913. Price 6s. 6d. 





The author of this work is a man who is already well known for his 
series of studies on the history of Cashel and Emly. In the present 
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volume he confines himself almost entirely to the history of the diocese 
of Emly, and the titles of the chapters seem to indicate that he meant 
his treatment to be complete. The chapters are—' Tribal Districts 
and Rural Deaneries,’’ in which he discusses the history of the early 
inhabitants of that part of the country; ‘‘ Saint Ailbhe ’’; ‘‘ A Chapter 
of Saints and Holy Places,’’ in which he discusses the saints and shrines 
of Emly; ‘‘ Emly and its Ecclesiastical Memories ’’; ‘‘ The Succession 
of Bishops’’; ‘‘ The Pre-Reformation Period’’ (I. and II.); ‘‘ The 
Capitular Body”; ‘‘A Century of Change’’ (I., II., 1536-1640); 
‘Thirty Years of Trouble ’’ (1641-1660) ; ‘‘ From 1660-1780 ” ; *‘ From 
1780 to the Present Day.”’ 

In the Appendices he deals with the Church Plate, the Pedigrees of 
the Warter Family, etc., and with a clergy list of 1662-1663. This table 
of contents will serve to give our readers an idea of what they may 
expect to find in the Rev. Mr. Seymour’s book. 

The work is written frankly from the point of view of a minister of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, and contains many things with which 
we could not agree for a moment, but at the same time it is exceedingly 
fair and contains a great deal of information about the Pre-Reformation 
and Post-Reformation History of Ireland which cannot be neglected by 
any future historian. The author could hardly be expected to give a 
more impartial account of the Reformation Period than he has given, 
but we object strongly to some of his generalisations introduced with- 
out evidence, and also to some of his facts. At page 182 he makes the 
statement that the Protestant succession can be traced back through 
De Burgo, etc,. and through O’Hurley and his predecessors, and that it 
can be shown thus that the Church of Ireland at the commencement 
of the twentieth century is historically the same church as existed 
before the Reformation. In discussing De Burgo he dors not seem to 
be aware that there is any difficulty about the bishops who took part 
in the Parliament of 1560, nor is the evidence about O’Hurley parti- 
cularly convincing. But granted even that the evidence in both cases 
were absolutely convincing, what does he mean by saying that this 
would prove that the Church of Ireland in the twentieth century is 
historically the same church as existed before the Reformation? Is 
no account to be taken of the doctrines and practices of the church at 
both periods? Would he contend for a moment that the doctrines and 
practices of the present Protestant Church in Ireland are identical with 
those taught before the Reformation? The early portion of his history 
shows clearly enough that he would not think of supporting such a conten- 
tion, and if he did he would soon find himself in difficulties with his 
superiors. Now, if there is a breach of doctrine and discipline, 
what difference does it make even it could be proved that all the 
bishops of Ireland fell away at the Reformation. In that case it would 
merely follow that they apostatized, that the body of the clergy and 
faithful remained true, that new bishops were appointed, and that the 
Old Church went on as before. In other words, mere material con- 
tinuity is not of the slightest importance unless formal continuity can 
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be proved, and we think no Protestant writer would be wild enough to 
put forward such a contention. There are many other points with 
which we should like to deal, but the limits of the space do not permit. 


JAMES MacCarFFREy. 
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Christology in the Apostolic Fathers. A Dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate Divinity School [University of Chicago] 
in candidacy for the Degree of D.Ph. By Alonzo Rosecrans 
Stark. University of Chicago Press. Agents: The Cambridge 
University Press, London and Edinburgh. 1912. Pp. 8vo. xii. 
+ 60. 


This is a careful and exhaustive study of the subject mentioned in 
the title, and whether or not one agrees with all the author’s conclu- 
sions, one cannot deny him the merit of great industry and, so far as 
details are concerned, of sound critical judgment. He believes that 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers may, from the point of view of 
their Christological teaching, be grouped into three classes: (1.) Those 
in which God the Father is Supreme and the center of interest, while 
Christ is subordinate, viz., Clement’s letter to Corinthians, the 
Didache; (II.) those in which Christ is the center of interest, having 
vast authority ascribed to Him and prayer offered to Him, and being 
conjoined with God in certain important functions on a basis of virtual 
equality, and called God, viz., writings of Ignatius, Polycarp and Second 
Clement; (III.) those in which cosmological functions (creation and 
maintenance of the universe, universal dominion) are ascribed to Christ 
and the idea of subordination recedes still further than in group II., 
viz., the writings of Barnabas, Hermas and the Epistle to Didgnetus. 
The three groups are studied in the order indicated, it being assumed, 
apparently, that the logical development asserted corresponds with the 
historical growth of Christology in the Christian consciousness, 

If one were to allow that what may be called the atomistic method 
of critical interpretation which our author follows is an adequate 
method when the materials for reconstructing the full thought of a 
distant age are so sparse and fragmentary, then perhaps one ought also 
to accept the conclusions at which he arrives. But a moment’s 
reflexion ought to suffice to show that this atomistic method is not 
adequate, and that if followed too exclusively it may easily lead to 
rash or erroneous conclusions. For example, in the case of Clement, 
if we remember that he clearly teaches both the pre-existence and 
the human nature of Christ, we must credit him with belief in the 
incarnation of the pre-existent one, who, as incarnate or in his human 
nature, was subordinate to God; and how can we be sure that Clement 
means or implies more than this qualified subordination in speaking 
of Christ. It is Christ the Incarnate One of whom Clement habitually 
speaks, and I have not noticed any passage in which the subordination 
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of the Pre-existing Son of God, in his pre-existing state, can be said 
to be clearly taught or implied. Particularly weak in this connexion 
is the appeal to Clement’s language in regard: to the resurrection of 
Christ—that God ‘raised him from the dead.’’ It is all the more 
remarkable that our author should have overlooked general considera- 
tions of this kind since he recognises that Clement calls Christ the 
Son of God in the metaphysical sense. Again, it is difficult to see on 
what principle our author assumes that “‘election, calling, sanctifica- 
tion illumination, grace, peace, forgiveness of sins, salvation in its 
totality ’’ which “all are the work of Christ’’ (p. 12), imply in 
Clement’s mind a less exalted or less strictly divine function and 
power than the so-called cosmological functions. Certainly Clement 
himself gives no hint that complete dominion over man’s spiritual life 
is a lesser power than dominion over corporal life and the material 
universe. I have no intention of denying a certain form of subordi- 
nationism in Clement and others, but that there is any such clear and 
definite line of difference between his Christology and that of Ignatius 
or Barnabas as our author tries to establish is open to question. I 
notice that in the bibliography not a single Catholic work is mentioned. 
Surely at least Funk’s critical edition of the Apostolic Fathers ought 
to have been consulted. 


P. J. Toner. 








Heaven’s Recent Wonders, or The Work of Lourdes. From the French 
of Dr. Boissarie. Authorized Translation by Rev. C. Van der 
Donckt. 2nd edition. Frederick Pustet and Co., New York; 
B. Herder, London, 1912. Pp. 8vo, 388. Price 6s. net. 


In view of the Irish national pilgrimage to Lourdes next September that 
is being organized just now, it is specially opportune to call attention 
to this volume in which many of the most striking recent miracles 
investigated by the medical bureau are recorded. The author is a 
distinguished physician who has devoted many years of his life to the 
study of the wonderful cures occurring every year at Lourdes, and 
this is but one of a number of books he has published on the subject. 
In the opening chapter an account is given of the ‘‘ Verification Office ’’ 
over which the author presides, and in the working of which many 
eminent physicians from different countries take part. No one can say 
that investigations are not made with the strictest scientific rigour, 
and none but the wilfully blind can fail to be convinced of the super- 
natural character of at least many of the cures recorded. After the 
fullest allowance has been made for ‘‘ suggestion ’’ and other possibly 
natural causes at work there remains a large number of undoubted 
cures, sudden and permanent, of seemingly hopeless organic diseases 
and lesions, and practically all the cases detailed in this volume are 
of this kind. There is a certain loose discursiveness and want of 
orderly method in the book—signs that the author was too busy a man 
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to delay in organising his materials—but the absorbing interest of the 
facts recorded leads us to overlook this defect. In an interesting 
chapter on ‘“‘ The Trip of Zola to Lourdes ’’—the only chapter which 
space permits me to refer to—we are given a curious side light on the 
character of the late novelist. Three of the characters whom he intro- 
duced into his novel, ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ were easily identifiable with three 
young women cured during the 1892 national pilgrimage, while Zola was 
at the shrine. One of these was instantaneously and completely healed 
of a lupus and fifteen years later (when this book was written) was 
perfectly well, happily married, and the mother of five children: in 
Zola’s novel she is represented as healing very gradually and imper- 
fectly. The second, a consumptive, was also healed, but Zola made 
her die in the novel, and being afterwards taken to task for this 
falsification, he called on her and her husband in 1895, and offered to 
have them well provided for if they would go to Belgium and stay there. 
The third, a girl of fourteen, suftering from caries of the foot bone, 
was also cured, and fourteen years later was a hard-working nun in the 
Montrouge house of the Sisters of the Assumption: Zola when 
challenged about her had recourse to evasion. The novelist’s attitude 
(like that, alas! of so many to-day) was clearly stated by himself in 
conversation with the author: ‘‘I don’t believe in miracles anyhow; 
should I see all the sick get well instantaneously, I would not even 
then believe ’’ (p. 316). 


P. J. Toner. 








Thomas von Aquin. Eine Einfiihrung in seine Persdnlichkeit u. 
Gedankenwelt. Von Dr. Martin Grabmann. Verlag Késel, 
Kempten u. Miinchen, 1912 (Sammlung Koésel, 60). Pp. 8vo. 
viii. + 168. Price (bound) 1 M. 


This is an excellent historical study of St. Thomas and his work— 
one of the best we have come across. Dr. Grabmann has made St. 
Thomas and contemporary and subsequent Scholasticism more or less 
a speciality, and this little volume embodies the digested results of 
mature scholarship. In Part I.,‘‘ St. Thomas’ ‘ Personality,’ ’’ we have, 
besides a biography (including a detailed account of the Saint’s 
literary activity), a good description of his peculiar gifts and how he 
employed them, of the sources from which he drew, and of the struggle 
of Thomism for supremacy in the schools, This last section is 
particularly interesting: in it the general reader will find a fuller 
account than is usually given in such manuals of the opposition that 
had to be overcome, even in the Dominican Order itself, before St. 
Thomas’ triumph was assured.' Part II. gives a clear and well 


1A good account of the literature of this struggle is given by P. 
Mandonnet, O.P. ‘‘ Premiers Travaux de Polémique Thomiste ’’ in 
the Revue des Sciences Philos. et Théol. Jan., 1913, pp. 46-70. 
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arranged epitome of St. Thomas’ fundamental teaching, beginning 
with ‘‘ Denken and Sein’’ and ‘‘ Glauben and Wissen,’’ and stating, 
mostly in the Saint’s own words, his conception of the relations be- 
tween Thought and Being in the sphere of natural knowledge, and 
between Faith and Science in matters that transcend the natural 
limitations of human intelligence. Then follow sections on ‘‘ God’s 
Existence and Essence,’’ on “‘ God and the World,’’ on “‘ the Nature 
of the Human Soul,’’ on “‘ The Spirituality of Human Knowledge,”’ 
on ‘‘Ethics,’’ on ‘‘ Systems of Government and Sociology,’’ on 
‘* Christianity and the Church,’’ and a “‘ Conclusion ’’’ giving valu- 
able suggestions about the generally available aids for a scientific 
interpretation of St. Thomas. A pretty extensive bibliography is 
added, but only one English book is mentioned. It is time German 
scholars would begin to pay a little more attention to the good Catholic 
literature that is appearing in English. 
P. J. Toner. 








The Royal Progress of Our Lord and Its Significance. Being Critical 
and Practical Thoughts on Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14. By Rev. 
Edward B. Trotter, M.A., V.D. London: John Ouseley, Ltd. 
Pp. 8vo. xv. + 823. Price 5s net. 


This is a compilation which is praiseworthy for the industry it 
displays; but it is somewhat clumsily put together and does not make 
an attractive volume. After an Introduction dealing with St. Luke’s 
‘* sources ’’ and some other points (p. 1-36) the main portion (p. 37-292) 
is taken up with “‘ critical notes and practical thoughts ’” on the text 
of St. Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14, divided into 27 sections. Then follow a 
Postscript ‘‘ Ad Clerum’’ (p. 293-309) about preaching, and several 
appendices. The author’s standpoint is orthodox and his notes and 
reflexions helpful and suggestive. 

P. J. Toner. 








The Present Controversy on Prayer. By F. R. Montgomery 
Hitchcock, M.A., B.D. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, London, 1909. Pp. 8vo. 159. Price 2s. 


The Present and the Future Christ. Modern Studies in the Self- 
Revelation of Jesus. Same author and publishers, 1912. Pp. 
8vo. vi. + 152. Price 2s. 6d. 


The first of these books contains a good discussion at once philo- 
sophical and popular of the subject mentioned in the title. The 
author’s aim is ‘‘ to answer certain objections to the practice of prayer, 
especially of petitionary prayer,’’ and these objections “‘ are principally 


three: (I) the philosophical objection, based upon the character, and 
knowledge, and power of God; (2) the scientific, based upon the prin- 
ciple of uniformity and universality of law; and (3) that based upon 
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experiment and experience.’’ The answer to them is given in cc. 
iii.-v., cc. i. and ii. having dealt with ‘‘ The Problems of Prayer ’’ and 
** The Spirit of Prayer.’’ Then the positive “‘ Argument for Prayer,’’ 
based on the practice of the classical, the pagan and the Jewish nations, 
is drawn out in ce. vi.-viii.; and ‘‘ Our Lord’s Doctrine of Prayer,’’ 
““The Manner of Prayer,’’ ‘‘The Vitality of the Lord’s Prayer,’’ 
“* Prayer as Spiritual Communion,’”’ and ‘‘ Moral Hindrances to 
Prayer ’’ form the subject matter of cc. ix.-xiili. We can recommend 
this little book to our readers. 

In The Present and Future Christ the same author gives us what 
he himself describes as ‘* practically a spiritual commentary upon the 
Fourth Gospel intended more for devotional reading than deep study.’’ 
The *‘ Present ’’ Christ is our Lord in His present living relations with 
the members of His Kingdom on earth; the “‘ Future ’’ Christ, our Lord 
in His relations with the elect in glory. The fourteen chapters com- 
posing the book are meditations on ‘‘ the seven words of Christ ’’ in 
the Fourth Gospel, viz., those in which He declared Himself to be 
“the Bread of Life,’’ “‘ the Light of the World,’’ ‘‘the Door of the 
Sheep,’’ “‘ the Good Shepherd,’’ ‘‘ the Resurrection and the Life,’’ 
“‘the Way, the Truth and the Life,’’ and ‘‘the True Vine.’’ The 
author writes with simplicity and earnestness, and the book is one we 
can recommend to the Christian reader. The full richness of the 
supernatural life flowing down from Christ to the members of His 
mystical body would be still better revealed if the Catholic teaching 
on the Sacraments were held and emphasised; but this shortcoming 
need not interfere with our appreciation of what is good and sound 
as far as it goes, 


P. J. Toner. 











Rotes. 


For many years Anglicans of the branch-Catholic theory have beer 
trying to establish relations of amity and intercommunion with 
schismatical Easterns, but apart from individual cases, in which their 
approaches have been met in a friendly way, they cannot claim that 
their efforts have been crowned with any substantial measure of suc- 
cess. The latest failure in this respect that has come under our notice 
occurred some short time ago in America, where the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has its High Church party, as in England. The facts 
are recorded in the well-known New York Catholic weekly America, of 
November 30, 1912, in which will be found an English translation of 
a pastoral letter pubished last October in Arabic and Russian and sent to 
all Orthodox churches in the United States by Bishop Hawaweeny. 


°, °, 
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It seems that Bishop Raphael Hawaweeny came to America from 
Russia in 1901 to look after the Orthodox (schismatical) Syro-Arabians 
in the United States, and in February, 1904, was consecrated Bishop 
in Brooklyn. At first he ‘‘ made friends with the High Churchmen of 
the Episcopal Church and heartily promoted their movement for the 
union or intercommunion of the Russo-Greek Orthodox Church with 
the Anglican Churches of Great Britain and the United States. He 
even became the vice-president of a society for the purpose, and wrote 
a favourable letter to his flock, allowing them in certain cases to 
receive the ministrations of Episcopal clergymen.’’ This, as he now 
declares, was before he had ‘‘ deeply studied their dogmatic authorities 
and their Book of Common Prayer.’’ He soon found, however, that his 
letter of permission was being misinterpreted by Episcopal clergymen 
who (1) “‘ offered their services in religious rites, even when my Ortho- 
dox clergy lived in their cities and had their own parishes there,’’ and 
(2) ‘‘ notified the Orthodox that I recognised that the Anglican com- 
munion (the Protestant Episcopal Church) was practically in union 
with the Holy Orthodox Church, and that its orders were valid,’’ and (3) 
“that there was no need for the Orthodox population to seek admini- 
stration of the Sacraments from Orthodox priests, since the Anglican 
services were all that were necessary for them.’”’ This situation called 
forth a second letter, and obliged the Bishop ‘‘ to thoroughly study 
the Faith and Orders of the Anglican Church, as well as its discipline 
and ritual.’’ After consideration he recognised that it was his 
**bounden duty, as one of the bishops of the Holy Orthodox Greek- 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and as Head of the Syrian Mission in the 
United States, to resign from the vice-presidency and membership of 
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the ‘ Union of Anglican and Eastern Orthodox Churches.’ ’’ In resign- 
ing he gave his reasons for that step, and these he recalls in the pastoral 
from which we have been quoting. 

* & * 

He is ‘‘ convinced that the dogmatic teaching and practices, equally 
with the discipline of the whole Anglican communion, are inimical to 
the Holy Orthodox Church, . . . the broad doctrines of very many of 
the Anglican theologians. both in their definitions of truths and in their 
leanings towards cherished heresies, make it difficult to determine what 
they believe. The Anglican Church, as a whole, has not yet spoken 
authoritatively concerning its own doctrines . . . [of her theologians] 
they who might be orthodox from one standpoint are completely hereti- 
cal from another.’’ Then he goes on to point out more specifically how 
** the Orthodox Church differs absolutely from the Anglican communion 
in regard to the number of the Sacraments and the dogmatic teaching 
concerning them. The Anglicans say in their catechism about the Sacra- 
ments that there are only two of them generally necessary for salva- 
tion, z7.e., Baptism and Communion. . . . The Orthodox Church has 
always taught that there are seven Sacraments . . . [and that] each 
one of the seven Sacraments has an _ exterior and _ visible 
sign and an interior and spiritual grace, and that they are of evangelical 
and apostolic origin. . . . And as to the doctrine of Holy Communion 
the Anglicans have no definite views. The Orthodox Church teaches 
the dogma of Transubstantiation, not laying down any particular teach- 
ing, or the explanation of the Roman Catholics. The technical word 
she employs in the definition of the highest act of the priest who 
consecrates the Holy gifts by the power of Christ, is Prelorhenie (trans- 
mutation) as used in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom.”’ In 
Confirmation (Myropomazanie = anointing with chrism) the Anglican 
Church omits ‘‘ the use of Holy Chrism, which has been essential sinca 
apostolic times’’; regards Holy Matrimony merely as an ecclesiastical 
ceremony, civil marriage being sufficient in the eyes of God and man; 
does not practice Penance with rare exceptions, nor insist on confession 
as obligatory before receiving Communion; ‘‘ has completely eliminated 
the Sacrament of Unction’’; and ‘‘ does not teach her clergy the true 
dogma of the Sacrament of Holy Orders, leaving to each bishop the 
choice of ‘ intending ’ or ‘ not intending ’ to confer the power and grace 
[of forgiving sins] upon her clergy in the act of ordination.'’ Further, 
**the Anglican Church does not acknowledge other dogmas of the 
Orthodox Church and her teaching concerning them, for example, in- 
vocation of the saints, prayers for the dead, special devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and veneration of relics, holy 
images and pictures.”’ Finally, waiving the enumeration of other 
differences between the Orthodox and Anglican churches, the bishop 
considers it ‘‘ sufficient to point out that the Anglican communion is 
only slightly different from the other Protestant bodies, and therefore 
there cannot be any intercommunion unless Anglicans return to the 
Holy Orthodox Ancient Faith and practices, and rejects Protestant 
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errors and omissions.”” Then follow a stringent prohibition against 
Orthodox people seeking or receiving the Sacraments or religious 
ministrations from any other clergy than their own, and certain special 
rules for the guidance of those living in out-of-the-way places. This 
pastoral of Bishop Hawaweeny’s has doubtless wounded the susceptibili- 
ties of American High Church Anglicans, but it ought to do some good 
in helping to dissipate their dreams of a fictitious Catholic unity. 
+ “ * 

A little incident, coming also from America, serves to give point 
opportunely enough to Bishop Hawaweeny’s charge that the Anglican 
Church does not know her own mind on a great many elementary points 
of Christian doctrine and discipline. A Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
of Ohio consulted his bishop as to whether he should officiate at the 
marriage of unbaptized persons ; and if so, whether the ceremony should 
take place in the church, and the Episcopalian service be used. The 
bishop replied, suggesting that the clergyman should write to the 
Episcopalian newspapers on the subject, as it ‘‘ might be an interesting 


one for correspondence and discussion ’’! 


* > * 

Under the title ‘‘ Socialist Advance,’’ America, of December 14, 1913, 
gives some interesting figures showing the rapidly increasing strength 
of the Socialist vote in the American elections of the last twenty years. 
“* From 2,000 votes in 1892, the party grew to 127,000 in 1900, to 
438,683 in 1908, and is now credited with about 800,000 votes in the 
last elections. Socialists, with their usual enthusiasm, claim almost a 
million.”’” And ‘‘the most significant feature of this growth is the 
advance made by Socialism in labor organizations ’’—a fact which shows 
that in America, as in so many European countries, there is a growing 
need not only for statesmen and politicians, but also and still more 
for the Church’s teachers, to take up the study of social and industrial 
problems, so that, when solutions come to be discussed and adopted, 
competent exponents and advocates may be found to inculcate and 
defend the eternal principles of Christian morality, under the influence 
of which alone can success within practicable limits be assured to 
schemes of social amelioration. 

~ + ° 

While the Majority Report of the recent Divorce Commission in 
England advocates increased facilities for the legal breaking of the 
marriage bond, statistics issued last January by the Census Bureau 
in Washington ought to open the eyes of all who still retain any part 
of the Christian ideal of marriage to the evils bound to result from 
further relaxation of the law. In 1910 there were 156,176 divorced 
men and 185,101 divorced women in the United States, i.e., three per 
cent. of the total male, and four per cent. of the total female population 
of the country. This is merely the number of those divorced and not 
remarried (there being no return of remarried divorcees), and it is 
admitted by the compiler of the abstract to be below the total figure 
even for these. But, most alarming of all, included in these figures 
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are 994 boys and 3,715 girls less than 15 years of age. No wonder 
the agitation for limiting instead of extending divorce facilities is growing 
in the United States. 


2°, o, 2 
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Kansas City, Missouri, supplies an interesting example of the efforts 
that are being made in various places to check the divorce evil. The 
Circuit Judges of Jackson County had a Proctor appointed a few years 
ago to investigate independently each application for divorce, and, 
though he had no legal standing and no power to probe, as the result 
of his activity divorce decrees fell from 1,224 in 1911 to 881 in 1912. 
It is now proposed to introduce a stricter law to strengthen the hands 
of the judges. Meanwhile the Proctor has published a statement of 
his observations in more than a thousand cases. He believes that 
immorality is largely responsible for 90 per cent. of the cases, and that 
divorce, so far from checking, strongly encourages immorality. A 
great deal of perjury, he asserts, is committed in order to obtain 
divorce. After immorality he enumerates several other causes of 
divorce more or less after the order of their importance and frequency as 
follows: Drunkenness, desertion, flirting; economic conditions; man a 
poor provider; premature marriage; lawyers without conscience, who 
encourage divorce for the sake of fees; childless homes; lack of home 
education, and no experience of domestic relations; poor working and 
housekeeping; absence of religious atmosphere in the home; ease in 
securing desired relief by perjury; boarding-houses, hotels, rooming 
houses and light house-keeping; suffragettes of the undesirable type; 
motor cars; lack of sympathy, nagging, gossip; lax marriage laws. 
While advocating legislation the Proctor admits that it alone will not 
remedy the evil, but that religion and respect for the moral law, as well 
as the proper education of the young, are necessary. 

% % “ 

We have received from Messrs. Washbourne The Interior Life 
Simplified and Reduced to its Fundamental Principle, edited by Rev. 
Father Joseph Tissot, Superior-General of the Missionaries of St. 
Francis of Sales, and translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. The name 
of the author is not divulged, but as the Bishop of Annecy says in his 
approbation :—‘*‘ Simplicity of procedure, such is the aim of the un- 
known, but surely thoroughly competent, author of this work.’’ We 
need not read very far before the truth of the Bishop’s statement 
becomes evident. Simplicity of procedure is the author’s aim, and 
he is thoroughly competent. Sentimentalism is carefully avoided and 
appeals to reason win the reader’s assent. We recommend the work 
as an antidote to the many mythical books which are published, and 
which leave doctrine in the background. ‘‘ In these latter days, indeed, 
there is a great dearth of spiritual treatises primarily arresting the 
intelligence, persuading it by means of reason and faith, and com- 
pelling it to set the will towards duty and perfection. How different 
is the solidity of such a foundation from that of sentimentalism, so 
much exploited in these days in the service, or rather, to the prejudice, 
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of piety!’’ So speaks the editor of the work, and we agree with him 
that The Interior Life is built on the solid foundation of reason. Pp. 
396. Price 5s. net. 

* ° oy 


Life of Venerable Mother Javouhey, Foundress of the Congregation 
of St. Joseph of Cluny (1779-1851), translated from the French by J. B. 
Cullen, has been published by Messrs. M. H. Gill and Son. There is 
an Introduction by Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.8.B., Bishop 
of Newport. Mother Javouhey was born on the 10th of November, 
1779, in the little town of Seurre, in the province of Burgundy. After 
many trials and hardships, she succeeded in founding an Institute of 
religious women, which had flourishing schools in Chalons-sur-Sadéne, 
in the diocese of Autun. The Bishop of Autun established the Institute 
as a religious Congregation (1806), and Napoleon authorised the Insti- 
tute for the “‘ training of children of both sexes in industry, good 
morals, and Christian virtue.’” The foundress died in 1851, and three 
years afterwards her successor, Mother Rosalie Javouhey, obtained the 
approbation of Pius IX. for the Institute. The Constitutions were 
approved by Leo XIII. in 1899. In 1908 the Congregation numbered 
4,000 religious, in about 300 houses and establishments throughout 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America. Pp. 284. Price 4s. 

> “ + 

Our Lady in the Church and Other Essays, has been published by 
Longmans and Co. The author is Miss Marion Nesbitt, whose writings 
in the ‘‘ Ave Maria ’’ have made her name familiar to English-speaking 
Catholics. The present book contains the essays which appeared 
from time to time and which readers of ‘‘ Ave Maria’’ thoroughly 
appreciated. The first part of the volume has essays on ‘“‘ Candlemas 
and Lights,’’ ‘‘ Medieval Bridge Chapels,’’ ‘‘ Some Medieval Ways 
of Honouring the Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘‘ Our Lady and the Chivalry of 
England,’’ ‘‘ The Love of Our Lady in Old Time Norwich,’’ ‘* Ave 
Maris Stella,’’ ‘‘ Our Lady and the Details of Common Life,’’ ‘‘ St. 
Francis and his Three Orders,’’ ‘*‘ St. Antony of Padua,’’ ‘‘ St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice,’’ ‘‘ A Saint [St. Vincent of Paul] and his Surround- 
ings.’’ The second part of the volume contains essays on ‘‘ A Golden 
Gate of Devotion [The Holy Name],’’ “‘ Some Easter Customs,”’ 
** Easter Offerings in the Ages of Faith,’’ “‘ Reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Middle Ages,’’ “‘ Corpus Christi as Kept by our Fore- 


fathers,’’ “‘ The Feast of the Nativity in Olden Times,’’ ‘‘ Devotion 
to the Dead in the Days of Old.’”’ The third part has miscellaneous 
essays on ‘* Hermits and Solitaries,’’ ‘‘ Ancient Crosses in Ireland and 
England,’’ ‘‘ Medieval Oxford,’’ ‘‘ A Haunt of Ancient Peace [Clon- 
macnioise],’’ “‘ St. Edmundsbury,’’ ‘* What England Owes to Ireland,”’ 
‘“‘A Pilgrimage in the Pyrenees,’’ ‘‘The Ancient Coronation 
Ceremony,’’ ‘‘A Famous Mountain Shrine [Betharram in the 
Pyrenees].’’ The essays are bright and entertaining. Pp. 275. 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. Washbourne have published The Praise of Glory, Remini- 
scences of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, a Carmelite nun of Dijon, 
1901-1906, an authorized translation by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
This is a life of a saintly nun whose years in religion were few, but 
whose works of virtue were many. Elizabeth Catez was born 10th 
July, 1880. At the time of her first Communion she made up her mind 
to become a nun, and in due course she entered the Carmelite Convent 
at Dijon, 2nd August, 1901. She took the habit on the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, made her profession 11th January, 1903, 
received the veil on the 21st, and died, after an illness of eight: months, 
9th November, 1906. She used to style herself the ‘‘ Praise of Glory,’’ 
and her whole life was a life of zeal and divine love. No better book 
than this could be placed in the hands of young people who are thinking 
of joining the religious life and of those who have already taken the 
solemn step. Pp. 288. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


oo + * 


The Matrimonial State, by W. Poland, S.J., St. Louis University, 
has been published by Messrs. Herder, London. It is a clear and 
cogent explanation of the Catholic teaching concerning the matrimonial 
state. It shows what the contract of marriage means, how it is one 
and lasting, what is the true position of the domestic commonwealth, 
and why civil paternalism is a violation of individual and family life. 
The pamphlet is specially useful for the educated Catholic layman. 
Pp. 55. Price 6d. 

& ae & 
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The Book of the Foundations of Saint Teresa of Jesus, with the 
visitation of nunneries, the rule and constitutions, written by herself, 
and translated from the Spanish by David Lewis, has been published 
by Thomas Baker, London, in a new and revised edition. The Book 
of the Foundations was written at different times. It was begun in 
Salamanca, 24th August, 1573, where St. Teresa wrote the first twenty 
chapters. In Toledo, after the foundation of Seville was made, she 
wrote from chapter twenty-one to chapter twenty-seven, which she 
finished on 14th November, 1576. The rest of the book was probably 
written as each foundation was made. In 1610, twenty-eight years 
after the Saint’s death, the book was published at Roger Velpin’s 
and Hubert Antoine’s, in Brussels. In addition to the text of the 
Saint, it contains the relation of the foundation of Granada, by Ven. 
Anne of Jesus, and some other documents. In 1880 a photo- 
lithographic edition of the original manuscript was published. In the 
present edition the text published by Mr. Lewis in 1871 has been con- 
fronted with the original, and, where necessary, amended. Mr. Lewis, 
however, was neither the first nor the last to publish the text in 
English. In 1669, a translation in English was published by Abraham 
Woodherd and his anonymous collaborator, together with Father Bede 
of S. Simon Stock (Walter Joseph Travers). In 1853 another transla- 
tion was published by the Very Reverend John Dalton, Canon of 
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Northampton. The latest translation (1909) is due to the Rev. Mother 
Superior of the Community of the Holy Family, and is dedicated to 
Bishop Gore. All lovers of St. Teresa will be pleased that the trans- 
lation by Mr. Lewis has been republished in its present amended form. 
Pp. Ixxv. + 489. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

? + + 

The Acts of the Apostles for Children, adapted from the French of 
Mme, La Comtesse de Segur by Mary Virginia Merrich, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Herder, London. In simple language, in the form 
af answers to questions, it gives a faithful account of the labours and 
journeys of the Disciples whom Our Lord sent to preach the faith 
throughout the whole world. The book is an admirable text for school 
children. Pp. 161. Price 3s. net. 

* ¢ ? 

The excellent Science et Religion series of booklets published by 
Bloud and Cie, Paris, continues to grow, the total number already 
exceeding 660. Among the latest to reach us is a useful Manuel 
d’Epigraphie Chrétienne (No. 663-4) in two parts (pp. 126 each— 
1 fr. 20 each), 1. Inscriptions latines (1912), Il. Inscriptions grecques 
(1913), by René Aigrain, priest of the diocese of Poitiers. Each volume 
is provided with a brief introduction, a bibliography and a topical 
index; and each ins¢ription given (258 Latin, 144 Greek) is adequately 
discussed in text and footnotes, a French translation of the Greek being 
added. Epigraphy is a valuable aid to theology, and we should like 
to see this little manual in the hands of every theological student. 
Another opportune volume in the same series (No. 652) and same 
section (Choix de textes pour servir a l'étude de sciences ecclésiastiques) 
is Robert Bellarmin—Les Marques de la véritable Eglise, by L. 
Christiani, Dr. en théol., Dr. és Lettres (1912, pp. 64, price Ofr. 60), 
containing a brief sketch of the great Cardinal’s life and 
labours, and an _ adaptation of book iv. of the Fourth 
Controversy to needs of the average French reading public. 
Le Bilan de la Philosophie Religieuse: Sa Fonction, Son Avenir, 
by A. Leclére, Dr. és Lett., Prof. agrégé & l'Université de Berne (No. 
643, pp. 63, Ofr. 60), aims at correcting past and present misconcep- 
tions of the true function of religious philosophy on the part both of 
philosophers and theologians, and indicating the limitations within 
which it must be confined if in future it is to develop on the right lines. 
Three propositions sum up the author’s views: (1) ‘‘ constructive 
religious philosophy [i.e., which obtrudes itself unduly into the sphere 
of positive religion] is a pseudo-philosophy, fatal to religion and to 
itself; (2) true religious philosophy, which is not constructive, is con- 
cerned merely with the question to which Metaphysics leads up, 
whether it is necessary to admit a positive [revealed] religion; (3) to 
admit a positive religion, purged of all parasitic accretions, especially 
those condemned by reason, is a procedure which—provided the purging 
referred to is orthodox—-normal human intelligence declares legitimate 
and even desirable notwithstanding the coercion which a strictly super- 
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natural religion exercises and is bound to exercise on the mind and in a 
sense on the whole man.’’ We think there is a slight tendency unduly 
to depreciate the value of rational considerations and analogies in 
scientific theology; but the author’s main contentions are sound and 
most of his criticisms well founded. 

¢ + + 

Le Petit Journal des Saints (Pierre Téqui, Paris, 1913. Pp. 12mo. 
Ixxx. + 400), combining a prayer-book with brief lives of the saints, 
or appropriate reflexions on the other feasts for each day of the year 
(a single page to each saint or feast), can be recommended to those 
who are familiar with French. 

& * + 

Short Sermons on Christian Doctrine. Il. The Commandments, by 
Rev. P. Hehel, S.J. (pp. 128, $1 net), and Sermon Plans for all the 
Sundays of the year, from the French of Abbé H. Lesétre (pp. 100, 
$1 net), have been sent us by the publisher, Joseph F. Wagner, New 
York, from whom also come Oremus, The Priest’s Handbook of English 
Prayers for Church Services and Special Occasions, a well printed and 
handsomely bound volume of 177 pages (price $1.50 net); The Ezcel- 
lence of the Rosary, Conferences for Devotions in Honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, by Rev. M. J. Frings (pp. 75, price 75c. net), and The Sacred 
Heart the Source of Grace and Virtue, sermons by Rev. A. Devine, 
C.P. (pp. 122, price 75c. net). 

> & % 

Another volume of sermons, entitled Good Friday to Easter Sunday, 
is from the pen of Rev. Robert Kane, S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co., 
1913. Pp. viii. + 164; price 2s. 6d. net). The subjects are: the Five 
Wounds, the Seven Last Words (7 sermons), the Seven Dolours of 
Our Lady, Easter Sunday, ‘‘ Flowers in the Tomb.’’ The many 
auditors who have so often been charmed and edified by Father Kane’s 
eloquence will be glad to have some of his sermons in book form. 

¢ > + 

From Messrs Benziger Brothers, New York, come The Sugar Camp 
and After, a story for boys, but, unlike many such stories, written 
with a practical educative aim, by Rev. H. S. Spalding, 8.J. (1912, 
price 2s. 9d. net), and The Road Beyond the Town, a volume of poemg¢ 
by Michael Earls, S.J. (1912, price 3s. 6d.), in which love of God and ot 
the mystic beauty of God’s creation finds easy and pleasing expression 

¢. 

From Australia (W. P. Linehan, Melbourne, 1912) two novels hav. 
reached us, both of which we are glad to recommend to Catholic 
readers: Corinne of Corrall’s Bluff (price 2s. 6d.), by Marion Miller 
Knowles, and Gordon Grandfield, A Tale of a Modernist (price 2s. 6d), 
by Rev. J. Kennedy. Both writers have already made a reputation 
in the literary world of Australia. The introduction of Modernism 
into Father Kennedy’s tale, while giving it an up-to-date religious 
setting, does not in the least detract from the human interest of the 
well developed plot. 
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The Cult of Mary, by Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard (London, R. and T. 
Washbourne, Ltd.; New York, Benziger Bros. 1913. Pp. xii. + 65. 
Price 1s. net), contains a series of well written short papers dealing 
with the prerogatives and worship of the Blessed Virgin, and may be 
recommended not only to Catholic readers but to non-Catholic enquirers 
who are seeking information on Mariolatry in brief, handy and 
readable form. The sections are: So Called Pagan Madonnas, Divine 
Motherhood, The Immaculate Conception, Perpetual Virginity, The 
Mediatrix, The Assumption, The Cult of Mary. 

+ + + 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., The 
House and Table of God, A Book for His Children, Young and Old, 
by Rev. W. Roche, S.J. (1912. Pp. x. + 149. Price 2/6 net cloth, 
3/6 net veg. vellum). Dedicated “‘ to each of the ten thousand children 
who have been with me ‘in retreat,’’’ the volume contains fourteen 
discourses and a conclusion, with twenty-four appropriate illustrations 
(from drawings by T. Baines) to which reference is made in the dis- 
courses. Addressing the 10,000 children, the author says (p. viii.): 
“* This little book is meant to help you in this long game of life, at an 
age especially when you begin to play it secretly, on your own acvount, 
alone with God in the solitude of your soul; when for a momeni, to 
entice you nearer, He hides Himself in a mystery of light; or when you, 
perchance, unhappily (for that is not the game) attempt to hide your- 
self from Him.’’ A wide range of subjects is covered-—Sursum Corda, 
Bread from the Earth, the Soul, God in all, Food for the Soul, Bread 
from Heaven, the Fold and the Flock, the Good Shepherd, Christ the 
Samaritan, ‘‘ The Die is Gain,’’ the Shadow of Death, the Prodigal, 
the House of Grace, the Barque of Peter—and the treatment is edifying 
and attractive. 


°, 2, 
. x “+. 


In God’s Nursery, by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Same publishers. 1913. 
Pp. viii. + 233. Price 3/6 net), is a reprint of papers that appeared 
originally in the Month. Some of them, like ‘‘ Yonder,’’ ‘* Red Magic ”’ 
and ‘‘ God’s Orphan,”’ illustrate in story form certain features of pagan 
Rome’s belief regarding the dead (the yonder-folk), or of the cults of 
Cybele, Isis and the like, as they co-existed with early Christianity ; 
‘The Net ’’ gives a life setting to Roman religion as a whole; ‘‘ Roma 
Felix ’’ draws out a classical fantasy in which pagan yearnings and 
gropings, personified in Vergil as a visitor, confront the crucifix in the 
garden of a Roman Catholic on the Sussex Downs; ‘‘ Mors Immortalis” 
is hard to classify; while ‘‘ Guardian Angels’’ and ‘‘ The Twenty- 
Firster ’’ are modern stories gently suggestive of a religious moral. All 
are charmingly written and will well repay perusal. 

% & % 

The name of the Abbot of Maredsous, Belgium, has been recently 
brought before the public in connection with the reception into the 
Church of the Anglican Benedictines. To many of our readers the 
mention of such a title will mean little, and hence it will be of 
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interest to know that the abbot, Dom. Columba Marmion, is, as his 
name indicates, an Irishman who was formerly a priest of the 
diocese of Dublin. The proceedings of the Semaine Liturgique were 
held last year in his beautiful monastery, and a volume which he has 
kindly sent us contains the various papers read at*the Conferences. 
Dom Marmion himself contributed the first paper, on Le symbolisme 
dans les deux Testaments, and on succeeding days he was followed 
by men, each of whom is easily recognised as a master in his own 
department, and many of whose names are known to European fame. 
An interesting historical contribution is that by Dom. Cabrol, on the 
Roman Stations and local feasts in Rome. But the practical side 
receives even greater prominence. The value to the preacher of liturgi- 
cal texts, the cycle of feasts and some of the ceremonies of the Mass 
is insisted on by the Abbé Grégoire, while another interesting contribu- 
tion deals with Congregational singing. Space will not permit us to 
notice adequately the various subjects dealt with, and we can only 
thank Dom. Marmion for a very instructive volume. 
% ~ * 

Up in Ardmuirland, by the Rev. Michael Barrett, O.S.B., is one 
of the most interesting books of the kind we have read for a long time. 
It depicts the life and work of a priest in one of the country districts 
of Scotland, where the faithful are few but the opportunities for zeal 
and the study of human character none the less on that account. The 
story is supposed to be told by the priest’s twin-brother, and certainly 
gives ample evidence of a more than fraternal knowledge and affection. 
The incidents described may be easily imagined. There is no plot, of 
course, nor any unity beyond that given by the priest’s connexion with 
everything described. But the charm of the book is beyond anything 
that plot or unity could give. The devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
central figure, the interests and modest ambitions of those to whom 
he ministers, their enthusiasm for the old faith they have clung to in 
spite of endless difficulties, the life-story of some of the more pro- 
minent parishioners, and the strange occurrences that even in the 
quietest surroundings sometimes break the monotony of life—all these 
are described with a spirit of faith that edifies, and with a sympathy, 
humour and literary charm that will give even the most jaded of novel- 
readers a new sensation. The work is published by Benziger Brothers 
(New York, Cincinnati, Chicago), and the price is 5s. nett. 

% % & 

The Second Volume of the Catholic Bulletin (published by M. H. 
Gill and Son, Dublin) is well worthy of the first. Like its predecessor, 
it is a reprint in book-form of the twelve monthly publications of the 
year under the same name. It would be difficult to give an adequate 
idea of the variety of subjects dealt with. Dogmatic articles; historical 
reviews; scientific studies; devotional reflexions in prose and verse, 
stories, tragic, pathetic and humorous; comments on the passing events 
of the hour—the reader may choose what he pleases and have plenty to 
satisfy his taste. There are over a hundred illustrations, some of them 
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reproductions of famous paintings. The list of books suitable for 
Catholic reading is a welcome feature of the publication, and will be of 
immense service to all who are responsible for the management of 
Catholic libraries. We renew our congratulations to the publishers, 
and wish the Bulletin a long and successful life.. 
> + + 
A young Irish priest, Rev. P. V. Higgins, B.D., has just published a 
Commentary on the Psalms (M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin, 1913. 
Pp. |. 80 xviii. + 257. Price 6s. net; postage 4d.), to which we extend 
a hearty welcome. According to the new regulations for the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office the priest will now usually read the whole 
Psalter once a week, and he will naturally want to improve his know- 
ledge of many of the Psalms hitherto comparatively unfamiliar. 
There will, therefore, we are sure, be a great demand for a good 
commentary like the present one, which we do not hesitate to reeom- 
mend. It is just the kind of commentary the general body of priests 
will want—not a work of critical scholarship on the usual up-to-date 
lines, but a good, unpretentious, brief, well digested explanation of 
the Vulgate text wherever explanation is needed. In the Introductory 
Section (pp. i.-xviii), besides some brief remarks on ‘‘ the Poetry of 
the Psalms ’’ and ‘‘ the Psalms of the Vulgate,’’ we have a somewhat 
fuller treatment of ‘‘ the Theology of the Psalms,’’ and the decisions 
of the Biblical Commission as to the authorship, date, etc., of the 
Psalms are given. In the body of the work the Latin and English 
texts of each Psalm are printed in parallel columns at the top of the 
page, commentary and notes being suitably arranged beneath. The 
publishers have done their part well. 
& & % 
The new translation of L’ Histoire d’une Ame—the life-story of Soeur 
Thérése of Lisieux, better known as the “‘ Little Flower’’—by the 
Rev. T. N. Taylor, priest of the Archdiocese of Glasgow and witness 
before the tribunal of the Beatification, is very welcome and opportune. 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that all the grace and charm of 
the original are preserved, but certainly we have as much of it here as 
we can ever hope to have in a translation. The work (pp. xiii. + 429) 
is well printed, and is enriched with fourteen beautiful illustrations. 
Some chapters of his own have been added by the editor: and for the 
benefit, of the general reader we may give the full list of headings 
in the completed work. After a dedication, and a Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne, they include a ‘‘ Prologue ’’ (parentage and birth), the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography,’’ an ‘‘Epilogue,’’ ‘‘Counsels and Reminiscences,’ 
“* Letters of Soeur Thérése,”’ ‘‘ Prayers of Soeur Thérése,’’ ‘‘ Days of 
Grace,’’ ‘‘ Selected Poems,’’ ‘‘ Showers of Roses ” (an account of some 
of the favours already granted at her intercession), ‘‘ Process of Beati- 
fication,’’ ‘‘ Letters of Pius X. and Others,’’ ‘‘ Indulgenced Prayers,” 
and an ‘‘ Editorial Note.’’ Messrs. Burns and Oates (Orchard Street, 
London, W.) publish the work at 6s. net, and a notice on one of the 
opening pages informs us that “‘ the profits of this volume will be 
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devoted to the purpose of making the Little Flower of Jesus more 
widely known, and of thus recruiting her ‘ Legions of Little Victims of 
Divine Love.’ ”’ 


% % “ 

The Duty of Happiness is a little book of 107 pages, by the Rev. J. M. 
Lelen, with a foreword by Fr. F. Finn, S.J., on the happiness that 
divine hope inspires. It is obviously intended by the author as a 
means of inspiring religious vocations in the young. There is a sustained 
fervour and eloquence in the treatment throughout, and a literary 
grace too, that raise it far above the average. We hope that the 
author’s wish will be gratified, and that it will be the ‘‘ instrument ’”’ 
not “‘ of one vocation ’’ only, but of very many. B. Herder (St. Louis, 
Freiburg) is the publisher, and the price is only 9d. net. 


° ~ © 


The County Louth Archeological Journal (1912) is full of interesting 
matter, and is highly creditable to the Society and to Father James 
Quinn, the energetic editor. We are glad to note the names of so 
many of the clergy amongst the contributors. The first place is 
assigned to Traditional Irish and Highland Airs, by Father Donnellan. 
Father Carolan deals with O’Neill’s Castle in Dungoolly, Father 
Lawless contributes two very readable articles, Father Murray of Saint 
Paul deals with the boundaries of the Oirghialla, Uladh and Conaille 
Muirthemne, and Father Gogarty devotes an article to the County 
Louth Depositions regarding the war of 1641. An article that will be 
read eagerly by many is Drogheda Trades and Customs, 1683, by 
Joseph Dolan, of Ardee. The report of the Treasurer shows that the 
financial condition of the County Louth Archeological Society is very 
sound. 


+ * “ 


In the well-known series, Philosophes et Penseurs, published by 
Bloud et Cie, we note that Monsieur J. Didier is responsible for the 
brochures on Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Condillae. These little 
volumes are models of clearness and concision. It is no easy matter 
to set forth in simple language the progress of Hume’s thought into 
the abyss of scepticism. Is it of Kant it has been told that he con- 
fessed he never fully understood his own system till he read it in 
French? It is certainly much easier for the student to understand 
the drift of Hume’s philosophy from such a brochure as M. Didier’s 
than by toiling through the tomes of the “ great sceptic ’’ himself. 
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A Reglected Factor in the Study of 
the Synoptic Problem. 


i. 


Tue publication of the Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem has given a fresh interest to this question which, 
like the poor, is always with us. To take but one instance of 
the renewed interest, the Hibbert Journal for April, 1912, 
has two articles of ten pages each as well as a Review of 
the above-mentioned book in six pages. The thing which 
strikes a reader of these and other articles on the subject 
which have recently appeared is the extraordinary 
unanimity with which the Two-Document theory, as it is 
named, is accepted by writers on New Testament problems 
nowadays. Thus, that the Gospel of Mark has been 
absorbed by Matthew and Luke is taken for granted in 
the volume of Oxford Studies, p. 3 : “ We assume,” they say 
at the outset, “what is commonly known as the ‘ Two- 
Document Hypothesis. We assume that the marked 
resemblances between the first three Gospels are due to the 
use of common documents, and that the fundamental docu- 
ments are two in number : (1) a complete — practically 
identical with our Mark, which was used by the Evangelists 
whom we know as St. Matthew and St. Luke; and (2) a 
collection consisting mainly but not entirely of discourses, 
which may perhaps have been known to, but was probably 
not systematically used by St. Mark, but which supplied 
the groundwork of certain common matter in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke.” And even in the so-called “minority 
report” contained in Essay XI., Professor Vernon 
Bartlett, while rejecting the Two-Document Hypothesis in 
the sense stated above, yet unhesitatingly asserts that our 
Mark was used in the two other Synoptic Gospels. The 
same view is upheld in the admirable survey of the whole 
Synoptic Problem in Essay XIII. of the Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, pp. 487-8, 444, 447, 455. Similarly 
A 
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Harnack, Date of Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, p. 125: 
“There is no doubt that St. Mark’s Gospel belongs to the 
sources of the Gospel of St. Luke.” 

And the practically necessary corollary of this view is 
that there existed a second source common to Matthew and 
Luke and now called “Q” or “ Quelle” in order to avoid 
the question-begging epithet of “ the Matthzan Logia” (1). 
These passages common to Matthew and Luke, some “seventy- 
four in number, are conveniently set forth in Hawkins’ 
Hore Synoptice (2nd ed., p. 19, 108-9). But it is worth 
noting that this very cautious writer is careful to say— 
when discussing the precise nature of the contents of “Q”: 
“ Tf—and it is an important if—the whole of Q was homo- 
geneous with the parts that have been preserved for us in 
Matthew and Luke, it consisted almost exclusively of 
sayings of Jesus. . . .”(p.111). The disciple, however, 
is always above his master, and the inevitable tendency is 
to regard the existence of such a document as Q as proved, 


and also to take for granted that it contained no more. 


than we have preserved for us in Matthew and Luke. The 
two articles in the Hibbert Journal above referred to will 
shew us to what an extent this has been done. Thus the 
first is entitled The Jesus of “ Q ”—the Oldest source in the 
Gospels. The writer speaks of “Q” as “the chief jewel 
in our evangelic literature”; while allowing that “ undue 
stress might easily be laid upon the significance of this 
silence of Q,” he yet uses this same silence in order to set 
Q in opposition to the rest of the Gospel : thus Q’s portrait 
of Our Lord is regarded as the authentic one, He is “the 
supreme prophet ” and nothing more; He knows nothing of 
the “eternal counsels and decrees of God.” “In the light 
of Q” the stories of the Nativity in Matthew and Luke 
“are equally impossible if regarded as history,” and “the 


vast speculation of John” (in the Prologue) “is an attempt: 


to commend Jesus and his teaching to the philosophical 
Greek world.” And the upshot of all this? “We con- 
clude, then, that Jesus, according to his words in Q, 
attached no further significance to his death than any one 
of the elder prophets might have attached to his own, and 
that we have no right to attribute to him the thought that 
his material body would be raised from the grave. How 
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far has the Church gone in her doctrine of Christ and his 
work from the teaching of the Master as contained in this 
oldest collection of his words! ” 

In the second article, The Synoptic Problem, we have an 
attempt to shew that Matthew used Mark, and that Luke 
used them both. <A rejection of the Two-Document theory ; 
so far so good, but note the way in which Luke is treated : 
“in handling his Marcan material Luke 
obliterates, blunders, fabricates, falsifies, 
mutilates, murders.” And further on : “ these transforma- 
tions are done deliberately, for a purpose and 
withal clumsily—he is at pains enough to make the 
incision, but often careless about healing the gaping 
wound. It is needless to go further .. . 
Luke is not here to defend himself, nor are we here to 
condemn him. (!) Our duty as Christians is simply to see 
what has occurred and to bracket as untrust- 
worthy or at least as open to suspicion, all the matter in 
Luke, about three-fourths of it, which finds a parallel in 
either of the earlier Gospels.” 

The review of the Ozford Studies, evidently written 
under the influence of Harnack’s recent volumes on the A cts 
and on the Date of Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, is of 
interest for the conclusion at which the reviewer arrives— 
a logical one we think. For Professor Sanday had, in the 
Hibbert Journal for January, 1912, upheld the following 
dates : Q = between A.D. 50-60; Mark not long before 70; 
Matthew some years later; Luke later still, about 80; and 
John nearer the end of the century. The reviewer, however, 
would put everything, save John, much earlier, viz., Luke 
before 60, perhaps even before 58; Mark 10 years earlier, 
following Sanday, and therefore about a.p. 50; and Q, 
following Mr. Streeter (Oxford Studies, Essay VII., p. 
219), 20 years before Mark, i.e., about .D. 30, thus affording 


a not unreasonable explanation of Q’s omission (?) of the 
Passion narrative. 
II. 


blurs, 
flattens out, 


It would not be easy to find more destructive criticism 
on the Gospels than that portrayed in the two articles above 
referred to. They recall the notorious pages of Evanson’s 
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Dissonance of the Four commonly received Gospels published 
in 1792. It would, of course, be unjust to condemn a school 
of thought for the extravagances of its followers, and 
because wild views anent Q and the use made of it by 
Matthew and Luke are in vogue it does not follow that the 
Two-Document theory is therefore discredited. But at the 
same time the mere fact that such views can be claimed 
as the logical outcome of the theory compels us to look very 
closely into the arguments alleged in support of it. Now 
the existence of Q depends entirely upon the theory that 
Matthew and Luke used Mark as their other source, for we 
are only conscious of Q when we have eliminated the 
Marcan portions from Matthew and Luke. What then are, 
in brief, the main arguments for saying that Mark has been 
taken over by Matthew and Luke? They are conveniently 
stated vy Mr. Woods in Studia Biblica, Vol. I1., pp. 61-2, 
1886 : 

“(1) The earliest and the latest parallels in all three 
Gospels coincide with the beginning and end of St. Mark. 
The first is the ministry of St. John the Baptist, the last 
the visit of the women to our Saviour’s tomb. (2) With but 
few exceptions we find parallels to the whole of St. Mark 
in either St. Matthew or St. Luke, and to by far the larger 
part in both. (3) The order of the whole of St. Mark, 
excepting of course what is peculiar to that Gospel, is con- 
firmed either by St. Matthew or St. Luke, and the greater 
part of it by both. (4) A passage parallel in all three 
Synoptists is never immediately followed in both St. 
Matthew and St. Luke by a separate incident or discourse 
common to these two Evangelists alone. (5) Similarly in 
the parts common to St. Matthew and St. Luke alone, no 
considerable fragments, with some doubtful exceptions, 
occur in the same relative order, so that it is unlikely they 
formed part of the original source. (6) To this we may add 
the fact that in the same parts the differences between St. 
Matthew and St. Luke are generally greater than in those 
which are common to all three.” The conclusion arrived at 
after a minute examination of these points is, “that the 
common tradition upon which all the three Synoptics were 
based is substantially our St. Mark as far as matter, general 
form, and order are concerned ” (ibid. p. 94). “ His argu- 
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ments,” says Canon Hawkins, Hore Synoptica, 2nd ed., p. 
114, “seem to me to lead irresistibly to the result which he 
expresses.” 

But though all seems plain sailing when the factors in 
the case are thus stated we must remember that we have 
here only what may be termed the positive side of the argu- 
ment. If the above were the only factors to be taken into 
consideration the case would be proved up to the hilt, for 
the argument is a cumulative one of great force. But all 
who have worked at the problem are aware that, while on 
the broad lines thus set out the conclusion seems compelling, 
there yet remain very grave difficulties when we come to 
apply the theory in practice. For on the supposition that 
Matthew and Luke used our present Mark—for all the 
recent students of the question combine in saying: 
requiescat Ur-Marcus !—* What,” in Canon Hawkins’ own 
words, “is the account to be given of the Marcan matter 
which neither Matthew nor Luke has incorporated, and 
which therefore lies before us as peculiar to Mark?” (Hore 
Synoptice, p. 115). Hawkins’ proposed solution of the 
question is well known, it has been made the basis of Arch- 
deacon Allen’s S. Matthew in the International Critical 
Commentary. Hawkins takes his stand on the following 
passage from Dr. A. B. Bruce (With Open Face, p. 25), 
where we are told of St. Mark’s Gospel that “ It contains 
unmistakeable internal marks of a relatively early date. 
These marks are such as to suggest an eye and ear witness 
as the source of many narratives, and a narrator wnembar- 
rassed by reverence. This feeling we know does come into 
play in biographical delineations of men whose 
characters have become invested with sacredness, and its 
influence grows with time. The high esteem in which 
they are held more or less controls biographers, and begets 
a tendency to leave out humble facts and tone down traits 
indicative of pronounced individuality.” (Italics ours). 

Starting from this conception, then, Canon Hawkins 
suggests that when all three Synoptists have a passage in 
common the residue which remains to Mark after the por- 


1See Allen, International Critical Commentary, 8. Matthew, 
pp. xxxi-iii. 
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tions which he has in common with Matthew and Luke have 
been deducted will be due to the fact that Mark was the 
first to write, and that at that early period the various 
characters which he depicts had not been invested with a 
halo of reverence; Matthew and Luke, however, coming at 
a later stage, will have “omitted humble facts and toned 
down traits indicative of pronounced individuality.” 

Two questions at once present themselves: Is the 
principle a true one in the abstract? Are the facts in 
accordance with it? In the abstract the principle is 
intelligible; but because intelligible it is not therefore true 
in the concrete, and we should certainly have liked to have 
had concrete instances of such a procedure set before us; 
as far as we are aware this has not been attempted. But, 
granting that the principle is true in the abstract, we 
naturally are desirous to know how great a lapse of time 
is required before this feeling of reverence develops to the 
necessary pitch; those who, like Professor Sanday, refer 
Matthew and Luke to about 80 a.p. and Mark to 70, can 
hardly maintain that the lapse of some ten years is sufficient 
for this change to have come about. If they referred 
Matthew and Luke to 80 and Mark to 40 their contention 
might not be so unreasonable. But further, what reason 
have we for supposing that the persons of Our Lord and 
His Apostles were less sacred in the eyes of Mark than they 
were in those of Matthew and Luke? It is at least remark- 
able that Mark has no less than five words signifying 
“ astonishment,” and that in some twelve cases he refers to 
mens’ astonishment at Our Lord. 

Applying, however, this principle of “reverence,” 
Hawkins finds (p. 117) fifteen expressions of Mark which 
may have been omitted by Matthew and Luke as “ seeming 
(a) to limit the power of Jesus Christ, or (b) to be otherwise 
derogatory to, or unworthy of, Him.” The first instance 
given is the strongest : Mark, i. 32, 34, has “ They brought 
unto him all that were sick . . . and he healed many 
that were sick”; this qualification is non-existent in 
Matthew and Luke, “he healed all,” Mt. viii. 16, “ he laid 
hands on every one of them and healed them,” Lk. iv. 
40. Seven other passages of Mark may have been omitted 
by Matthew and Luke as “ seeming to disparage the attain- 
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ments or character of the Apostles ”; see especially the first 
instance given: Mark, iv. 13, has “ Know ye not this par- 
able? and how shall ye know all the parables?” “This 
reference to dulness in the disciples themselves is found only 
in Mark,” p. 121. 

But there still remain a -host of passages or expressions, 
the omission of which by Matthew and Luke—on the 
supposition always that they actually used Mark’s Gospel— 
cannot be explained by this principle of “reverence.” 
Hence other principles have to be invoked. The first of 
these is that certain expressions “might cause offence or 
difficulty,” p. 122. Seventeen of these are enumerated. We 
note especially No. 6: “ Mark, iv. 26-29, the Parable of the 
Seed Growing Secretly. Might there not have been fear of 
this discouraging activity and watchfulness in missionary 
and pastoral work?” And reference is made to Enel. Bibl. 
il, 1863, where Schmiedel apparently adopts the violent 
hypothesis that this parable in Mark is a somewhat bung- 
ling adaptation of the original source of the parable of the 
Tares in Matthew xiii. 24-30. Only one of these seventeen 
instances is concerned with what we may term the “ vivid 
touches” of Mark, viz., No. 11, “Mk. ix. 15: ‘ All the 
multitude when they saw him, were greatly amazed.’ It 
is very difficult to see what could have been the special cause 
of the amazement at this time, for any outward radiance 
resulting from the Transfiguration is most unlikely; and 
the statement is omitted by Matthew and Luke” (p. 124). 

The next principle invoked is that Matthew and Luke 
omitted certain clauses from Mark as being merely 
“enlargements of the narrative, which add nothing to the 
information conveyed by it, because they are expressed 
again, or are directly involved, in the context” (p. 125). 
More than a hundred instances of this are referred to but 
only two are given in detail, thus: “(a) In ii. 18a Mark 
alone says that ‘ John’s disciples and the Pharisees were 
fasting’: but this fact is again stated in the question put 
to Jesus in 18b, which is also recorded in substance in 
Mt. ix. 14; Lk. v. 33.” Omitting the third principle 
for the moment, we come to the fourth, viz., that there are 
in Mark certain “ rude, rash, obscure or unusual words or 
expressions, which may therefore have been omitted or 
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replaced by others (7.e., in Matthew or Luke) ”; an examina- 
tion of these in the light of the relation existing between 
the Greek of the Evangelists and that of the Septuagint 
leads to the conclusion that “It thus appears that there 
was a certain unusualness in Mark’s vocabulary which 
would render it probable a priori that those who used his 
memoirs would, intentionally or unconsciously or both, 
modify the language of them by substituting more familiar 
or more conventionally sacred expressions” (p. 135). 
Instances are then given of avoidance by Matthew and Luke 
of Mark’s anacoloutha, p. 135, also of his asyndeta, p. 137, 
of his historic presents, pp. 143-9, and of his excessive 
preference for the particle “ and,” pp. 150-2. A list is also 
given, pp. 139-142, of “duplicate expressions in Mark, of 
which one or both of the other Synoptists use one part, 
or its equivalent,” and attention should be drawn to such 
an instance as the one which stands first on the list : Mk. 
i. 32, has “ And at even, when the sun did set”; of this 
double expression Matthew viii. 16, has the first portion : 
“ And when even was come,” Luke iv. 40, has the second 
portion : “ And when the sun was setting.” 

We omitted above Canon Hawkins’ third principle 
because we felt that it called for separate treatment. Under 
this third heading he has grouped what he terms “ Minor 
additions to the narrative.” “TI use,” he says, p. 127, “ the 
word ‘ minor’ of the Marcan additions now referred to, in 
order to denote this characteristic of them, that though 
they add fulness to the narrative, and though they are 
almost always more or less graphic and picturesque and 
lifelike, they are not such as would seem important to those 
who had to teach the elements of Christianity. So far as 
we can judge from our earliest records, ‘ the memoirs of the 
Apostles’ were chiefly drawn upon for the purposes of (1) 
exhibiting ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ as ‘approved of God by 
mighty works and wonders and signs’ (Acts ii. 22), and (2) 
of supplying accounts of His teaching, especially on moral 
subjects (see Rom. xii.; James iv.; Clem. Rom. xiii; Ep. 
Polycarp ii.; Didache i.) There would be no materials 
available for these purposes, nor again for the proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus drawn from prophecy for Jewish 
hearers, nor again for the articles of the Creed which soon 
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began to grow out of the baptismal confession of faith, in 
the very great majority of these Marcan augmentations.” 
We must say that this argument looks exceedingly like a 
begging of the whole question in dispute. If the argument 
had stood : Matthew and Luke compiled their “ memoirs ” 
for the above-mentioned purposes; but certain features in 
Mark did not fall in with those purposes; they therefore 
omitted them; we should not quarrel with it. But as the 
argument is stated above it can only be expressed thus : the 
“memoirs of the Apostles” were chiefly drawn up for the 
said purposes; but Mark’s “memoirs” contained certain 
points not serviceable for the said purposes; therefore these 
oints were omitted in the “memoirs” of Luke and 
Matthew. What form of the syllogism is this? It 
amounts to saying : I have before me three “ memoirs of the 
Apostles ”; holding, as I do, the theory that the first and 
third of these were based upon the second, I have to find 
some explanation of the fact that both the first and third 
have omitted some fifty verses occurring in the second; I 
conclude that “memoirs of the Apostles ” did not need the 
points contained in these fifty verses. But how can I do 
this in face of the fact that one of these three “ memoirs ” 
is proof that such “ memoirs ” did contain such points 4 
Moreover, it is not easy to reconcile this view of the 
purpose of the “ memoirs” with the Prologue of St. Luke.’ 
Eight “characteristic specimens ” of these “ minor addi- 
tions ” are then given, and sixty-two others are referred to 
(pp. 127-9), and the conclusion is “ the consideration of such 
passages seems to me to leave on the mind a very strong 
impression in favour of their having been dropped by com- 
pilers who presumably had in view the needs of Christian 
teachers and learners.” Whether other readers will be 
conscious of the same impression we cannot say, but we 
would point out that there are certain Marcan passages not 
included in the above lists, and the omission of which by 
Matthew and Luke is not readily explained on the principle 
advocated. Why, for instance, should Mk. ii. 3 “borne 
by four” be omitted by Matthew and Luke? It is a most 


*See Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 279; Blass, Philology of 
the Gospels, pp. 16-20; Plummer, St. Luke, p. 2. 
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picturesque detail. We can imagine Mark inserting it; 
is it so easy to explain its omission by those who came after 
him? It is the same with the apothegmatic, “the sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath,” ii. 27. 
And in v. 26, where we are told of the sick woman that she 
“had suffered many things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing better, but rather 
grew worse,” can we suppose that Luke “the physician ” 
purposely modified this into “ had spent all her living upon 
physicians, and could not be healed of any”? And if this 
is conceivable in the case of Luke, what are we to say to 
Matthew’s complete silence with regard to it? It was a 
graphic touch and certainly calculated to bring into relief 
“Jesus of Nazareth . . . approved of God by mighty 
works and wonders and signs.” Why, too, should the refer- 
ence to the anointing with oil in vi. 13 be omitted? Why 
also the vivid description of the brilliancy of the garments 
of the transfigured Christ “ as no fuller on earth can whiten 
them,” ix. 3? It is true that Luke has “and His raiment 
became white and dazzling,” and Matthew, “white as the 
light ”; all three descriptions are vivid, but is it easy to 
explain why—on the supposition that Matthew and Luke 
used Mark—they should have each changed his very vivid 
expression ? 

After giving us these lists of Marcan “ minor ” additions 
which may have “been dropned by compilers,” Canon 
Hawkins attempts to forestall the natural objection that it 
is “extremely improbable that Matthew and Luke 
should have agreed in the omission of so very many phrases 
and details.” He points out, however, that there are some 
eighteen passages which Luke retaias while Matthew omits, 
and another eight where conversely Matthew retains what 
Luke omits. Still the passages we have just enumerated do 
not find a place among them. 

Let us return for a moment to the primary principle 
suggested as accounting for so many of these omissions, viz., 
that of “reverence.” Without discussing the principle 
itself in the abstract—though needless to say it is one of 
exceeding delicacy and only to be applied with the utmost 
discrimination—it must be allowed that some of the 
instances given are striking, e.g., No. 3, the comparison 
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between Mk. vi. 5 and Matth. xiii. 58. But (a) it must be 
acknowledged that an examination of St. Matthew’s treat- 
ment of the Apostles will certainly not bear out the 
contention that he treated them with more “ reverence ” than 
does Mark, cp., for instance, Matth. xvi. 8, 9, 11 with Mk. 
viii. 17, 21; Matth. xv. 16 with Mk. vii. 18; Matth. xvii. 15 
with Mk. ix. 17; Matth. xvii. 22 with Mk. ix. 31; Matth. 
xxvi. 8 with Mk. xiv. 4; and Matth. xxvi. 40 with Mk. xiv. 
40. (b) If we are to suppose that Matthew and Luke 
treated the Person of Our Lord with greater “ reverence ” 
than did Mark, it is not easy to see why Matthew should 
have written such passages as iv. 5, 8; xi. 19; xv. 24; 
xxi. 18. 

Such considerations compel us to question whether 
modern investigations are on the right lines. For in 
conducting an examination of such exceeding delicacy 
everything will depend upon our viewing the facts in the 
right light, upon the way in which we focus the picture. 
Modern methods of investigation seem to us to distort the 
features of the portrait. What we have to do in order to 
estimate aright the character of each Evangelist is to bear 
in mind the whole sum of the characteristic features of 
each. Whereas when we fix our gaze upon what is left of 
Mark when all that he has in common with Matthew and 
Luke is eliminated we are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
these “reliquiz ” are but a portion of the salient features 
of the second Gospel; yet it is of these as a whole that we 
have to judge. And the fact remains that, whether 
Matthew or Luke have some of these features or not, Mark, 
as compared with them, has given us a Gospel in which the 
prevailing notes are (a) astonishment: i. 22, 27; ii. 12; vi. 
2, 51; vii. 24; viii. 27; ix. 1, etc.; (b) the presence of crowds 
which surround Our Lord: i. 33, 45; ili. 9-10, 20; iv. 1; 
v. 24; vi. 31, 33; viii. 1; ix. 25; xii. 37, ete.; (c) repeated 
insistence on Christ’s withdrawal from the same crowds : 
i. 35, 45; iii. 7; vi. 6, 31; vii. 24; viii. 27; ix. 1, ete.; (d) his 
love of the sea: i. 16; ii. 18; iii. 7; iv. 1; v. 21; (e) his con- 
stant reference to the house: iii. 20; vii. 17; ix. 27, 32; x. 
10; (f) his insistence on His power over unclean spirits : 
i. 26, 27; iii. 11, 30; v. 2, 8, 13; vi. 7; vii. 25. And to these 
points we may add (q) his frequent details about persons : 
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i. 29, Andrew, James and John; i. 36, Simon; iii. 6, the 
Herodians; () his care about numbers: the two thousand 
swine, v. 13; the sending forth of the Apostles two and two, 
vi. 7; and the “ by hundreds and by fifties,” vi. 40. And (2) 
his constant allusion to Christ’s movements: “turning 
about and seeing His disciples,” viii. 33; “ And He sat down 
and called the twelve,” 1x. 35; “and taking him in his 
arms ”—of the little child, ix. 36, so also in x. 16, “ And He 
took them in His arms and blessed them ” : and in x. 32 the 
description of Christ’s going up to Jerusalem and of the 
feelings with which the disciples followed Him. 

And this brings us to another point: What—on the 
hypothesis that Matthew and Luke made use of the Gospel 
of Mark—are we to think of their literary methods and 
powers? For if we compare any of the longer narrative 
portions which either Matthew or Luke or both have in 
common with Mark, e.g., the account of the Transfiguration 
and of the subsequent cure of the Lunatic boy, we shall 
notice (a) that Mark is much fuller than either Matthew 
or Luke, (b) that he is very much more vivid in his narra- 
tive. Now what, on the supposition that Matthew and 
Luke were indebted to Mark for these narratives, are we to 
think of their presentment of the same story? On what 
grounds, for instance, could they have omitted from their 
account of the Transfiguration St. Mark’s picturesque 
touch : “so as no fuller on earth can whiten them.”? Or 
again, the vivid “looking round about” of the disciples 
after the voice from heaven had ceased? Is it sufficient to 
say that Matthew has a tendency to abbreviate his narra- 
tives, Hore Synoptice, p. 158-94 Must we not rather say 
that he has absolutely emasculated the narrative as he found 
it—according to the hypothesis—in Mark? And if it be 
felt that this is not impossible in the case of St. Matthew, 
is it antecedently probable in the case of the artist St. Luke! 
He has been described, and truly, as painting in words. 
How then would his undoubtedly artistic tendency have 
allowed him to omit the characteristically picturesque 
features from St. Mark’s narrative? One is sometimes 
tempted to think that in much of the current criticism of 
the Gospels the wish is father to the thought, facts are taken 
for tendencies, and a brief narrative is taken for an abbrevi- 
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ated one. Further, can anyone reasonably doubt that Luke 
meant in his prologue to disparage the attempts at Gospel 

narratives which had preceded his own?* On the hypo- 
thesis, then, that St. Mark’s Gospel was one of his sources 





) he must have regarded it unfavourably. Yet could he 
: conceivably have done so! On the supposition, however, 
‘ that he had never heard of St. Mark’s Gospel—which was 


compiled in Rome while Luke was travelling with St. 
Paul—we can understand his ignorance of an existing 
Gospel narrative which was worthy of all praise. 

Up to now we have been arguing on the basis suggested 
by modern writers on the problem, viz., that—on the 
supposition that Matthew and Luke used the Gospel of 
Mark—there were some fifty verses, the omission of which 
by the two former had to be accounted for. And we have 
shewn some reason at least for thinking that (a) the prin- 
ciples invoked to explain these omissions are far from 
certain; (b) that the application of them is by no means 
convincing in at least a number of instances; and (c) that 
these same principles do not really cover all the ground 
which on the theory has to be covered. But we may ask 
whether it is justifiable to focus our attention thus exclu- 
sively on these fifty omissions. We think that it is not 
justifiable, and we fancy that a careful comparison of 
Matthew and Luke with Mark will bring before our notice 
certain facts which—always on the hypothesis that the two 
former used Mark’s Gospel—are even more urgently in need 
of explanation than the above fifty omissions. 

And this is a point which has never, at least to our think- 
ing, met with adequate consideration at the hands of 
students of this most intricate problem; hence the title of 
this paper: A Neglected Factor in the Study of the 
Synoptic Problem. 

For attention is not unnaturally concentrated on the 
striking identities of language and order and then upon the 
: main discrepancies in language and order. But we note 
: an almost total neglect of the minor discrepancies which, 
as we shall see, play a most important part in the solution 
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* But see Plummer, St. Luke, p. 2. 
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of the problem. We call them “minor” discrepancies, 
simply because they do not bulk largely as regards length. 
But they should really be termed “major” in point of 
number, and, as it seems to us, in point of importance. 
Examples will make our meaning clearer. 

When discussing the question of indications of “ Sources ” 
used by the Synoptists, Canon Hawkins (Hore Synoptice 
p. 66) furnishes us with nine examples of parallel passages 
in the narrative portion of all three Synoptics, and with 
six others occurring in the discourses of Our Lord. Of the 
narratives he remarks that “It appears very unlikely that 
they should have been handed on so exactly without the use 
of documents, even if this was the case with the discourses.” 
And again, “ these ‘identities of language’ . . . seem 
all but unaccountable unless we admit some use of written 
Greek documents.” 

Let us take one of the passages quite at hazard, viz., the 
Multiplication of the loaves for five thousand men as 
narrated in Matth. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; Luke ix. 
10-17. It will not be necessary to transcribe the Greek text 
in order to appreciate the argument which follows, though 
of course an examination of the original will be helpful. 
We print then in parallel columns the English Revised 
Version. 


Matth. xiv. 13-21. 

3 Now when Jesus 
heard it, He with- 
drew from thence in 
a boat, to a desert 
place apart. 


ME. vi. 30-44. 

80 And the Apostles 
gather themselves 
together unto Jesus ; 
and they told Him 
all things, whatsoever 
they had done, and 
whatsoever they had 
taught. 


* And He saith unto 
them, Come ye your- 
selves apart into a 
desert place, and rest 
awhile. 

For there were many 
coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so 
much as to eat. 


Lk. ix. 10-17. 

10 And the Apostles, 
when they were re- 
turned, declared unto 
Him what things they 
had done, 


And He took them 
and withdrew apart to 
a city called Beth- 
saida. 
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And when the multi- 
tudes heard thereof, 
they followed Him on 
foot from the cities. 


4 And He came forth 
and saw a great multi- 
tude, and He had com- 
passion on them 


and healed their sick. 


% And when even 
was come the disciples 
came to Him saying, 
The place is desert, 
and the time is already 
past ; send the multi- 
tude away that they 
may go into the vil- 
lages, and buy them- 
selves food. 


1 But Jesus said 
unto them, They have 
no need to go away: 
give ye them to eat. 


* And they went 
away in the boat to 
a desert place apart. 


% And the people 
saw them going, and 
many knew them, and 
they ran there together 
on foot from all the 
cities aud outwent 
them. 


* And He came forth 
and saw a great multi- 
tude, and He had com- 
passion on them, be- 
cause they were as 
sheep not having a 
shepherd ; and He be- 
gan to teach them 
many things. 


* And when the day 
was now far spent, His 
disciples came unto 
Him and said, The 
place is desert and the 
day is now far spent : 
send them away, that 
they may go into the 
country and villages 
round about and buy 
themselves something 
to eat. 


87 But He answered 
and said unto them, 
Give ye them to eat. 
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u But the multi- 
tudes perceiving it fol- 
lowed Him. 


And He welcomed 
them and spake to 
them of the kingdom 
of God. 


and them that had 
need of healing He 
healed. 


4 And the day began 
to wear away; and 
the twelve came and 
said to Him, Send the 


multitude away, that 


they may go into the 
villages and country 
round about, and lodge 
and get victuals: for 
we are here in a desert 
place. 


18 But He said unto 
them, Give ye them 
to eat. 
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17 And they say unto 
Him, We have here 
but five loaves and 
two fishes. 


18 And He = said, 
Bring them hither to 
me. 

1% And He com- 
manded the multitude 
to sit down on the 


grass. 


And He took the 
five loaves, and the 
two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, He 
blessed, and brake and 
gave to His disciples, 
and the disciples to 
the multitudes. 


2° And they did all 
eat, and were filled : 
and they took up that 
which remained over 
of the broken pieces, 
twelve baskets full. 
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And they say unto 
Him, Shall we go and 
buy two hundred pen- 
nyworth of bread, and 


give them to eat? 


*8 And He saith unto 
them, How many 
loaves have ye? go 
and see. And when 
they knew, they say 
five and two fishes. 


8° And He com- 


manded that all should 
sit down by com- 
panies upon the 


“green grass. And they 


sat down in ranks by 
hundreds and by fifties. 


“ And He took the 
five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, He 
blessed and brake the 
loaves; and He gave 
to the disciples to set 
before them; and the 
two fishes divided He 
among them. 


* And they did all 
eat, and were filled. 

* And they took up 
broken pieces, twelve 
basketfuls, and also 
of the fishes. 





And they said, We 
have no more than 
five loaves and two 
fishes : except we shall 
go and buy food for 
all this people. 


“ For they were 
about five thousand 
men. 


And He said unto 
His disciples, Make 
them sit down in 
companies, about fifty 
in each. 

% And they did so, 
and made them all sit 
down. 


1 And He took the 
five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, He 
blessed them and brake; 
and gave to the dis- 
ciples to set before 
the multitude. 


17 And they did all 
eat, and were filled: 
and there was taken 
up that which re- 


mained over to them 
of broken 
twelve baskets. 


pieces, 
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* And they that did “ And they that ate 
eat were about five the loaves were five 
thousand men, beside thousand men. 
women and children. Pe ee 

Now if anyone will be at the pains to underline in 
Matthew and Luke as given above all that they have in 
common with Mark he will arrive at some startling results. 
In the first place he will note that there is a striking 
general uniformity of procedure in all three narratives, 
with very little exception they proceed on the same broad 
lines. Further, he will become aware that whole clauses, 
especially where it is question of Our Lord’s words, or of 
the actual miracle, are practically identical in all three 
accounts. And if the reader will be at the pains to tot up 
the number of words made use of by each writer he will find 
that Mark has 321 in the Revised Version, corresponding 
to 236 in Greek; Matthew has 204 in English, or 157 in 
Greek ; Luke has 223 in English, or 165 in Greek. Now of 
Matthew’s 157 Greek words no less than 84 occur in Mark; 
and of Luke’s 165 Greek words 60 occur in Mark. To these 
figures should be added 9 portions of words which occur in 
Matthew and Mark, and 11 which occur in Luke and Mark 

And if we examine some of the words and expressions 
more closely we shall be still more impressed by the affinity 
which exists between the three narratives : thus the Greek 
equivalents for “apart,” “send away,” and “ baskets,” are 
the same in all three narratives, while those for “on foot ” 
are practically the same in two of the three narratives; 
note too the words for “boat,” “the country and villages: 
round about,” and for the companies of “ fifty,” they find a 
place in two out of the three narratives. 

It must then be admitted that the facts as thus presented 
seem to point toa common documentary source. Note, too, 
the fact already referred to, viz.: that more than half of 
Matthew is to be found verbatim in Mark, and add that 
the same is the case with more than athird of Luke. Atten- 
tion must also be called to the really remarkable fact that 
the word for “ basket ” in the three accounts of this miracle 
is a different one from that employed in the account of the 
multiplication of the loaves for Four Thousand, cf. Matth. 
xv. 37, and Mk. viii. 8: and further, that when Our Lord 


B 
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appeals to these two miracles against the disciples’ slowness 
to believe (Matth. xvi. 9-10, Mark viii. 19-20), He is careful 
to discriminate again between the two species of baskets. 
Thus the two arguments for a common written basis for 
the three accounts are exceedingly strong; the view that 
Matthew and Luke have literally absorbed into their narra- 
tives the Gospel of St. Mark is not a baseless theory. 

But it will repay us to look at the facts a little more 
closely. In the first place an examination of Mark shews 
that his narrative is considerabl¢ longer than those of 
Matthew or Luke. And if we compare his account with 
that of Matthew we are tempted to think that the latter 
has merely abbreviated Mark (cf. Hawkins, l.c. pp. 
158-160). Yet further study will shew that this is impos- 
sible here. For Mark has some twelve or thirteen clauses 
of his own which find no place in either Matthew or Luke 
but which it is well-nigh impossible to conceive of their 
omitting had they had them before their eyes. Thus note 


in Mark: “many coming and going . . . ”; “they ran 
on foot . . . and outwent them”; the com- 


parison of the people to shepherdless sheep; the almost 
ironical question of the disciples about the two hundred 
pennyworth; the reference to the green grass; the descrip- 
tion of the people’s appearance as they sat down “ in ranks 
by hundreds and by fifties”; the special inclusion of the 
fish in the distribution and also amongst the fragments. 
It is touches like these which give the vivid tone to Mark’s 
narrative, they are the indications of an eye-witness, and 
they are artistic toa degree. Can we readily imagine St. 
Luke omitting them if he found them in a Gospel which he 
could not fail to have appreciated had he known it? We 
referred above to the attempts which have been made at 
different times to explain the omission by Matthew and 
Luke of these peculiarly Marcan touches; a growing sense 
of reverence, it was said, was supposed to be the key to this 
feature of the two later Gospels. But any theory which 
is to fit the facts must apply to them all, and how the ques- 
tion of reverence enters in here it is not easy to see. Neither 


4 And see especially Allen, International Critical Commentary, St. 
Matthew, pp. xvii-xix. 
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does Hawkins attempt to include any of these in his list of 
Other passages which might cause offence or difficulty, 
p. 122. But in his section on Enlargements of the narrative 
(in Mark) which add nothing to the information conveyed 
by it, because they are expressed again, or are directly 
involved, in the context, he refers to two of these “ context- 
supplements,” as they are well termed, which occur in the 
passage under discussion, namely, in vv. 35 and 44, where 
Mark may be termed “ long-winded ” and indulges in repeti- 
tion; but how insignificant are such features as compared 
with the twelve or thirteen clauses which are here peculiar 
to Mark! Moreover, his suggested explanation of Mark’s 
distributives (in Greek) “ by companies” and “by ranks ” 
can hardly be accepted. He classes them as “ Hebraisti¢ 
expressions,” p. 132, but all the modern authorities on 
New Testament Greek are against the view that thes 
distributives are Hebraisms in more than form, cf. Moultos 

Grammar of New Testament Greek, I. p. 9, referred to by 
Hawkins himself, where such authorities as Winer, Deiss 
mann, Thumb and Blass are cited against the view 
Moreover, even were these forms Hebraistic we have no 
proof that either Matthew or Luke would have shrunk from 
using a Hebraism; rather the contrary. 

To our thinking, then, those who uphold the view that 
Matthew and Luke have taken over Mark bodily have not 
so far put forth any satisfactory explanation for their 
omission of such clauses as those indicated above. And, 
as we remarked above a propos of the Transfiguratiori 
narrative, if Matthew or Luke had Mark’s account before 
them it is not easy to absolve them from the charge of 
“powdlerising ” and thus spoiling a natural, spontaneous, 
and vivid account, one, too, which would have appealed to 
the artistic temperament of Luke. 

But let us now take the narratives given us by Matthew 
and Luke. On the supposition that fhey have taken over 
Mark bodily, how comes it that Matthew has at least four 
clauses not to be found in Mark? Our Lord is spoken of 
as “healing their sick”; and He is made to say: “ they 
have no need to go away ”; He tells the disciples “ to bring 
the loaves and fishes to Him”; and the clause, “besides 
women and children ” is added. It is the same in St. Luke : 
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he tells us that Christ withdrew “to a city called Beth- 
saida”; that “He welcomed” the multitude; and—with 
Matthew—that “ He healed them that had need of healing” ; 
he adds, too, the disciples’ suggestion that the people should 
be sent away “ to find lodging ” as well as food. The“ Two- 
Document” theory should afford some explanation of this 
phenomenon ; the passages in question do not find a place in 
Mark, presumably then they are to be referred to the 
“shadowy” Q? Yet they find no place in Hawkins’ recon- 
struction of Q, pp. 108-9. And this is intelligible since Q, 
as there reconstructed, represents only those passages which 
occur in both Matthew and Luke, though presumably there 
is no intention to so limit this somewhat intangible 
“document.” But whatever theory be held regarding the 
composition of Q, it is worth noting that on the supposition 
that Matthew and Luke took over Mark they must—in 
modern parlance—have used scizzors and paste in the most 
extraordinary fashion. For we should have to believe that 
with Mark before them they cut out twelve or thirteen 
striking clauses and then, each according to his lights, 
inserted, Matthew three new clauses of his own and Luke 
three clauses of his own, and both of them one clause—that 
relating to the “healing.” Is such a procedure credible? 
It would demand not merely a very free handling of their 
material, such as is indeed evident throughout all three 
narratives, but an artificiality to which the naturalness and 
spontaneity of the whole Gospel narrative seems to us to 
give the lie. 

But a more minute examination of the text of Matthew 
and Luke enables us to go much further. <A careful reading 
and comparison of Matthew and Mark will show us a host 
of minute but very tangible differences which can, with but 
few exceptions, be detected even in the English Revised 
Version.’ Such a comparison will shew that Matthew has 
(a) A different context for his whole narrative to that in 
Mark. For while Mark, and Luke too for that matter, 
regards Our Lord’s retirement as due to the need of rest 
for the Apostles after their first experience of missionary 


5 The chief changes not apparent in the English text are ‘* withdrew "’ 
(13), ‘‘ on foot ’’ (13), ‘‘ to set before’ (Lk. 16), “‘ go’’ in “ go and 
buy ”’ (Lk. 12). 
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life, Matthew represents it as due to the news of St. John 
the Baptist’s martyrdom. (6) In addition to the clauses 
already referred to as existing in Matthew alone, we find 
that in passages which run parallel to Mark, Matthew has 
on five occasions a synonymous but not identical word, i.e., 
“withdrew ” (13), but Mark “went away” (82); “heard 
thereof ” (13), Mark “ saw them ” (33); “ food” (15), Mark, 
“something to eat ” (36); “ brake” (19) is a compound word 
in Mark (41); “did eat” (21) is a different verb in Greek 
from that in Mark (44). (c) Further, Matthew has no less 
than ten changes of construction in passages parallel to 
Mark, e.g., “on foot” (13) is an adjective, in Mark (33) it 
is an adverb; and notice Matthew’s “ of the broken pieces, 
twelve baskets full” as compared with Mark’s “ broken 
pieces, twelve basketfuls,” etc. (d) Besides the omission 
of the twelve or thirteen passages peculiar to Mark, 
Matthew has omitted the word “all” in the clause “ from 
all the cities ”; the word “ country ” from the clause “ into 
the country and villages round about”; also “ answered ” 
in “ But He answered and said”; as well as the word 
“green” as qualifying the grass; once at least he inverts a 
construction and writes, “came to Him saying” for “ came 
to Him and said,” see the Greek; again, the Greek text—at 
least in many manuscripts—has in verse 19, “ blessed and 
brake and gave to the disciples the loaves,” thus transposing 
the place of the “ loaves” in Mark’s text. Once at least he 
has changed a tense (19), anid lastly he has two considerable 
abbreviations of the Marcan narrative. 

And a similar study of Luke’s text reveals a paratlel 
series of changes from the Marcan text. He has seven 
times used synonymous instead of identical expressions in 
parallel passages; he has twenty changes of constructicn; 
seven additions; eight transpositions; and, besides the 
twelve or thirteen clauses peculiar to Mark which Luke has 
of course omitted, there are nine smaller omissions. And 
in only four of these does Luke agree with Matthew against 
Mark; thus both have “the multitudes” (Mt. 13, Lk. 11) 
instead of “ many ” (Mk. 33); both have “ followed ” instead 
of “ran together”; both mention the “ healings ”: and both 
qualify the number 5,000 by the word “ about.” 

These divergences are in themselves slight: taken 
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individually they count for little. But no theory touching 
the composition of the Synoptic Gospels can neglect them. 
Yet it is vain to search recent works on the subject for any 
real examination of them. They form, then, a neglected 
factor in the study of the problem. But let us suppose for 
the nonce that the Two-Document theory is proven; how 
will it explain the presence of these numberless minute 
variations! Itcan only doso by saying that when Matthew 
and Luke took over the narrative of this — as they 

found it in Mark they each of them omitted clauses which 
gave life to the narrative, inserted clauses which they found 
elsewhere, changed Mark’s verbs, altered his tenses, 
inverted his sentences, preferred as a general rule to alter 
his constructions, and even adapted his narrative to a 
different context. Let anyone sit down to do what he 
supposes Matthew and Luke to have done and he will reaiise 
that the current theory of the Synoptic Gospels is based 
upon a psychological impossibility. Let him take Mark’s 
story and weave into it the bits that Matthew has inserted; 
let him cut out some of its main features; let him alter the 
construction of some ten clauses; let him substantially 
abbreviate two portions of the narrative; find synonyms 
for five of Mark’s verbs; transpose a few of his words— 
and then let him continue this throughout the Gospel—and 
he will realise what modern investigators are demanding 
of the framers of the Gospels. For we have taken this 
particular miracle quite by chance, the same facts will be 
found to occur in any other section of the Gospels we choose 
toexamine. The list of passages given by Hawkins, p. 66, 
as betraying “ identities of language ” “ which seem almost 
unaccountable unless we admit some use of written Greek 
documents” will afford plenty of scope for examination, 
and we are confident that anyone who undertakes such an 
examination in an unprejudiced spirit will find himself 
compelled to agree that a very important factor has been 
hitherto left out of the reckoning. But—not to give 
occasion to the reproach that we are arguing from a single 
instance—let anyone take Matth. xxvi. 57-8 and compare it 
with Mark xiii. 53-4; he will find that Matthew has two 
additional clauses, has inserted one proper name, has four 
changes of construction, has omitted the word “high 
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priests,’ and has three changes of order. And yet in these 
two verses, containing only 39 words in Greek, no less than 
23 occur in the parallel passage in Mark. 


What is the conclusion? Briefly : that the theory of oral 
transmission is alone able to account for all the factors in 
the problem of the Synoptic Gospels. This is the view for 
which Wright and others have contended for years though 
the voice of the multitude of critics has been against them. 
But by oral tradition we do not mean to exclude written 
catechetical narratives. The facts of Christ’s life and the 
main points of His teaching must have been committed to 
memory by the catechists whose business it was to instruct 
the catechumens. And their teaching was repeated by the 
immense number of their disciples, many of them would 
write it down as an aid to memory, and they would write 
it in Greek or in Aramaic according to their individual 
upbringing. The truth is that for some unassignabie 
reason we are shy of allowing that Greek was as much 
spoken in Palestine as Aramaic. Because the tribune was 
surprised at St. Paul’s speaking to him in Greek (Acts xxi. 
37), it is concluded that it was an unusual thing to speak 
Greek in Palestine. Yet the tribune immediately explains 
his surprise by saying that he had thought Paul was a weil- 
known Egyptian adventurer. Did the “Greeks” who 
“would see Jesus” (St. John xii. 21), speak in Aramaic to 
Philip ?—and he with a Greek name! We should explain, 
then, the similarity of order in the triple narrative by 
saying that this was the ordinary accepted outline of cate 
chetical instruction (cf. Acts x. 36-43). We should further 
explain the minute innumerable divergences between the 
parallel portions by the fact that the story was repeated so 
often in catechetical instructions that now one now another 
had preserved various details. Thus, and thus only, can 
we account for the divergencies as well as for identities in 
language. But if this be the truer solution, what becomes 
of the shadowy figure of Q? What becomes of that “chief 
jewel in our evangelic literature ” which is to be regarded 
as the ultimate court of appeal and in comparison with 
which the stories of the Infancy and the Prologue of St. 
John “are equally impossible if regarded as history”? 
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What is the value of such wild statements as that 
“Luke . . . blurs, obliterates, blunders, fabricates, 
falsifies, flattens out, mutilates, murders ” ? 


HoucH Pore, O.P. 
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Che Catholic School System in the 
United States.’ 


Tue field of education is at the present time the great 
battleground between the forces of religion and irreligion. 
Both sides have recognised long since the importance of 
possession of the schools, of the training of the rising 
generation, and both realise that victory or defeat in that 
department will mean victory or defeat along the entire 
line. This is the explanation of the education struggle 
that is being waged with such earnestness and persistency 
in France and Germany and Italy, in England, Australia, 
and in the United States. Everywhere the Catholic 
Church maintains the principle that education, if it is to 
be complete, must take account of God’s revelation to His 
creatures and of their duties to their Creator; and if the 
Secularists succeed in excluding religion in the State- 
supported schools the Church endeavours to remedy the evil 
by encouraging the establishment of other schools where the 
interests of religion may be safeguarded. Possibly in no 
country of the world have such great sacrifices been made 
to create and support a vast system of Catholic schools 
as have been made and are being made by the Catholics 
of the United States. In the past, at any rate, they were the 
poorest of the community, the majority of them having been 
obliged to flee from Ireland or Germany or Poland to seek 
a livelihood beyond the Atlantic. They were obliged to 
build churches and cathedrals, to support their clergy, to 
establish seminaries and hospitals and orphanages, while 
at the same time they were called upon to pay their share 
of the tax for the State schools which their consciences 
would not allow them to utilise. And yet in spite of all 
these difficulties they have built up step by step an 


The Catholic School System in the United Statcs. (Price 5s.). 
Growth and Development of the Catholic School System in the United 
States, by the Rev. J. A. Burns, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger. 
1912. (Price 7s.). 
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organised system of Catholic schools in no way inferior to 
the best that the State can provide, and instead of showing 
any sign of hesitation or weariness, they are continuing to 
increase the number, staff and efficiency of their schools 
with each succeeding year. 

Even in the colonial days religious education was not 
neglected, especially in the old Catholic colony of Maryland, 
as is clear from the number of schools founded by the 
Jesuits. When the War of Independence was completed, 
and when Dr. Carroll was appointed the first bishop of 
this vast territory, he found himself with few priests, few 
churches, no seminary to provide for the future wants of 
the mission, and no religious orders; but in the midst 
of all his cares he never forgot the importance of the 
schools. In the first Synod which he held at Baltimore in 
1791 the matter was discussed, as we find from the pastoral 
letter which he issued the following year, in which he laid 
great stress on “the necessity of a pious and Catholic 
education of the young,” and gave expression to the hope 
that young men trained at Georgetown might become 
teachers in the local Catholic schools on their return home 
from college. For the purpose of carrying this project of 
Catholic education into effect he made great efforts to 
introduce religious communities of nuns, efforts that were 
continued by his successors and his sufiragans. In the 
first Provincial Council of Baltimore, in 1829, it was laid 
down that owing to the fact that very many children of 
Catholic parents, especially of the poorer classes, had been 
exposed, and were still being exposed, to great danger of 
loss of faith or moral corruption owing to the lack of trust- 
worthy teachers, the bishops “judged it absolutely necessary 
that schools should be established in which the young may 
be taught the principles of faith and morality while being 
instructed in letters.” The bishops, too, ordained that a 
standard Catechism should be published, and that non- 
Catholic books were to be subjected to a close revision before 
being put into the hands of Catholic pupils. In the second 
Provincial Council, held three years later, a committee was 
appointed to supervise the preparation of a series of books 
for Catholic schools, but it does not appear that the 
committee made very strenuous efforts to carry out this 
work. 
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In the first quarter of last century primary education 
in the United States, as in nearly all countries, was in 
the hands of private societies, and was conducted for the 
most part on denominational lines. The State did not 
interfere directly, but contented itself with assigning a 
certain portion of the public funds to these private societies 
to aid them in their work. In this way in many districts 
the Catholic schools received support from the public funds. 
In 1840 Governor Seward, of New York, in his message to 
Legislature, emphasised the fact that the children of 
foreigners were too often deprived of the advantages of 
education in consequence of prejudices arising from 
language or religion, and he pointed out that the public 
weltare of the community was as deeply concerned in the 
education of all classes, the children of the foreigner as 
well as of the native American. “I do not hesitate, 
therefore,” he wrote, “to recommend the establishment of 
schools in which they may be instructed by teachers 
speaking the same language with themselves and professing 
the same faith. . . . Since we have opened our country 
and all its fulness to the oppressed of every nation, we 
should evince wisdom equal to such generosity by qualifying 
their children for the high responsibilities of citizenship.” 
Dr. Hughes was absent at the time, but his vicar-general, 
thinking the opportunity favourable, called a meeting of 
the trustees of the churches to draft a petition to the 
Common Council that a share of the common school fund 
should be given to Catholic schools. Nearly all the 
Protestant sects were up in arms against such a suggestion. 
When Dr. Hughes returned he threw himself with 
characteristic energy into the struggle, but the Common 
Council rejected the petition. The Catholics determined 
to carry their case before the Legislature at Albany, where 
it was hoped that the friendly attitude of the Governor and 
of the Secretary of State might have great influence. Dr. 
Hughes put the issues squarely before the public. “It is 
asked,” he said, “ what system would be deemed just by the 
Catholics? I answer, any system that will leave the 
various denominations each in full possession of its 
religious rights over the minds of its own children. If the 
children are to be educated promiscuously as at present, let 
religion in every shape and form be excluded. Let not the 
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Protestant version of the Scriptures, Protestant forms of 
prayers, Protestant hymns be forced on the children of 
Catholics, Jews, and others as at present, in support of which 
their parents pay taxes as well as Presbyterians.” But the 
opponents of Dr. Hughes tried to dull the sense of fair play 
by introducing religious bigotry and by raising the cry of 
Protestantism and the Bible in danger. The Legislature 
postponed the decision till after the elections, during the 
course of which all candidates were called upon to pledge 
themselves against conceding the Catholic demand. Dr. 
Hughes and his supporters nominated an independent ticket 
and secured very strong support. The Catholic demands 
were not conceded, but at any rate the public schools of the 
city were rendered strictly undenominational. 

Dr. Hughes though defeated was not discouraged. 
Having failed to secure support from the State he did not 
lose courage but determined to build up a system of 
parochial schools. Henceforth one of his great mottoes 
was : “the Church before the school,” and from this principle 
he never swerved till the end of his life. Many circum- 
stances combined to favour such a project, especially in the 
years between 1840 and 1855. These were the days when 
thousands of immigrants from Ireland, the majority of 
whom were Irish Catholics, landed upon the shores of 
America. At the same time the Germans began to pour 
into the country. A large proportion of these coming from 
the Rhine-lands and the States of Southern Germany were 
Catholic. The Irish and German Catholic immigrants 
were intensely religious, and mindful of the dangers to 
which their children might be exposed if sent to Protestant 
schools, they were prepared to sacrifice their own comfort 
and to starve themselves, if necessary, in order to secure 
for the children the benefits of Catholic education. Though 
they were the poorest of the poor, toiling hard in the mines 
or on the railroads or in the factories, they contributed 
willingly a share of their slender earnings for the erection 
of churches and schools. In many cases where they had no 
money to give they determined to erect the buildings with 
their own hands, and many touching stories are told of 
these poor people, after their hard day’s work was over, 
coming together and labouring like slaves late into the 


night at the building that was to serve at once as church 
and school. 
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The Church in the United States was blessed at the time 
with active prelates who threw themselves heart and soul 
into the work, and in a short time many of the dioceses 
could boast of having made fair provision for Catholic 
education, at least in the large cities. The ideas of the 
American bishops on this question found expression in 
the decrees of the Plenary Councils of Baltimore. In the 
first Plenary Council the decree adopted read as follows : 
“ We exhort the bishops, and in view of the very grave evils 
which usually result from the defective education of youth, 
we beseech them, through the bowels of the merey of God, 
to see that schools be established in connexion with all the 
churches of their dioceses ; and if it be necessary and circum- 
stances permit to provide from the revenues of the church 
to which the school is attached for the support of competent 
teachers.” In the second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
the Fathers of the Council declared that “the best, nay, 
the only remedy that remains in order to meet these very 
grave evils and inconveniences (of the public schools) seem 
to lie in this, that in every diocese schools, each close to the 
church, should be erected in which the Catholic youth may be 
instructed in letters and the noble arts, as well as in religion 
and sound morals.” Pastors were recommended to employ 
religious teachers if possible, and if not possible to exercise 
the greatest care in the selection of competent lay teachers. 
At the same time the Fathers of the Council admitted that 
in some parishes it was still quite impossible to erect 
parochial schools, and in such cases they recommended the 
pastors to bring the Catholic children to the Church on 
Sundays and holidays, if not oftener, for catechetical 
instruction. 

These decrees were supplemented by the “ Instruction ” 
of the Propaganda addressed to the Bishops of the United 
States in 1875: “Every effort must be directed towards 
erecting Catholic schools where they do not exist, and where 
they do exist towards enlarging them and providing them 
with better accommodation and equipment until they lose 
nothing as regards teachers or furniture by comparison 
with the public schools.” The possibility of Catholics being 
obliged in certain circumstances to send their children to 
the public schools was not forgotten by the Propaganda. 
“The Sacred Congregation is not unaware that circum- 
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stances may be sometimes such as to permit parents 
conscientiously to send their children to the public schools. 
Of course they cannot do so without having sufficient cause. 
Whether there be a sufficient cause in any particular case 
is to be left to the conscience and judgment of the bishop. 
Generally speaking, such cause will exist where there is no 
Catholic school in the place, or where if there is one it 
cannot be considered suitable to the conditions and 
circumstances in life of the pupils.” The third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (1884) ordered that a school be erected, 
within two years from the promulgation of the decrees, near 
the church in those parishes in which a school was not pro- 
vided ; that a priest who by his grave negligence prevents the 
erection of a school, or who being admonished by his bishop 
does not attend to this matter, deserves to be punished by 
removal; and that all Catholic parents are bound to send 
their children to the parochial schools unless either at home 
or in other Catholic schools they may sufficiently and 
evidently provide for the Christian education of their 
children, or unless it be lawful to send them to other schools 
on account of a sufficient cause approved by the bishop and 
with opportune cautions and remedies. The Council 
strictly enjoined that no one, whether bishop or priest, 
should dare to repel from the sacraments the parents who 
send their children to the public schools, and much less 
the children who are sent. 

But anxious as were both the bishops and the majority of 
the parents about Catholic education, parochial schools 
would have been impossible had it not been for the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of the religious orders of women. Many 
of these were introduced from Ireland, France, Germany 
and Canada, while many of them also are of native growth. 
The Sisters were hard-working, zealous, requiring but little 
earthly comfort, and consequently they were not much of a 
drag upon the funds of a parish, at least compared with what 
it might have been had it been necessary to seek the services 
of lay teachers. Nor has there been any dearth of postu- 
lants in case of the religious orders of women. New 
communities have sprung up in recent years and old 
communities have multiplied their foundations with amaz- 
ing rapidity, showing clearly that vocations are not 
wanting, because although many of the postulants are not 
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of American origin, yet the vast body of them were certainly 
born in the United States. On the other hand, it cannot be 
said that the teaching communities of men have met with 
such striking success. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, of the Congregation of the Holy Cross and of the 
Sacred Heart, the Franciscan Brothers ‘from Ireland), the 
Marist Brothers, the Xaverian Brothers, have some flourish- 
ing schools in various cities of the United States; but many 
of them find it difficult enough to secure postulants in 
sufficient numbers to allow them to increase their 
foundations. Even in the public schools comparatively few 
men devote themselves to the teaching profession. Close on 
75 per cent. of the teachers in the public schools are women. 
This is due partly, at any rate, to the fact that in the United 
States so many promising careers in life are open to men 
that few care to devote themselves to the hum-drum work 
of teaching which, though it may secure for them a com- 
petence, is never likely to afford them an opportunity of 
becoming multi-millionaires. In the course of time this 
disproportion in the employment of male and female 
teachers is certain to disappear. Want of sufficient funds 
prevents the employment of lay teachers, whether male or 
female, in the great majority of the parochial schools. It 
is calculated that at the present time 31,000 teachers are 
employed in the Catholic schools. Of these teachers fully 
nine-tenths are religious teachers, and of the whole teaching 
body, male teachers number not more than one-fifteenth. 
In 1910 the total Catholic population of the United 
States, as given in the official directory, was 14,347,027, 
while for the same year the number of pupils on the rolls 
of the parochial schools was put down as 1,237,251. From 
these figures it is fairly evident that a very large number 
of Catholic pupils must be in attendance at the public 
schools, though it is well to bear in mind that owing to the 
fact that the children of the poorer Catholic immigrants 
leave school much sooner than the children of non-Catholics, 
the number attending the public schools may not be so large 
as it seems at first sight. The reasons why so many 
Catholic children attend the public schools is_ well 
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summarized by the Right Rev. Mgr. McDevitt, Superinten- 
dent of Catholic Schools in Philadelphia (Report 1910) :— 


“ (1) In sparsely settled districts a Catholic school is 
impossible. 

*“ (2) In certain small towns Catholics are so few that 
their resources are inadequate to build and support a 
school. 

“(3) Even in these places where Catholics are 
numerous the debt on the Church property is so great 
that common prudence dictates that a pastor should 
not increase his burden, already too heavy, by the erec- 
tion of a parish school. 

“(4) In large cities where ground is valuable a 
newly organised parish can do little more at first than 
provide for the erection of a church. | 

“ (5) Sometimes the parish school is too small for all 
the children of the parish, and many must of necessity 
go elsewhere. 

“ (6) Again, the school may be large enough to house 
all the children of the parish, but the parish revenue is 
inadequate to educate all, and the pastor limits the 
number in attendance so as to keep within his 
resources. 

“(7) In certain instances the Catholic population 
of a place is in the majority, the environment is 
Catholic, and hence neither priest nor people feel that 
a separate school is a necessity. 

“(8) A certain proportion of Catholic children 
attend non-Catholic schools in order to prepare more 
directly to teach in the public schools. 

“(9) Catholics often attend non-Catholic secondary 
schools because of the inability of the Church at pre- 
sent to provide everywhere Catholic high schools. 

“ (10) Some attend secular high schools, colleges and 
universities, because Catholic schools of the same grade 
are not near at hand. 

“ (11) Sometimes a pastor is indifferent to Catholic 
education, and his people, reflecting his attitude, send 
their children to the public schools. 

“ (12) Some people are imbued with the idea that 
the secular school is superior to the Catholic school. 

“(13) Some again in their reaching for social 
prestige and advancement think these reputed advan- 
tages can be best secured in secular institutions.” 
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Mgr. MacDevitt concludes his report by declaring that 
many Catholic children attend the public schools for 
sufficient reason, and comparatively few are there in open 
defiance of the legislation of the Church. 

The teachers in the parochial schools are not paid a very 
generous wage, though they are paid as much as the 
parochial funds would permit. The average salary would 
be probably between 250 and 300 dollars a year, while the 
average salary of teachers in the public schools would be 
between 700 and 750 dollars a year. It is not easy to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the annual expenditure on the 
parochial schools of the United States because the data is 
not at hand except for the diocese of New York. In New 
York in 1909 the per capita cost of maintenance of the 
Catholic schools was over 11 dollars, while for the same 
year the per capita cost in the public schools of New York 
was over 28 doilars. In other dioceses the cost per head 
probably falls as low as 5 dollars. Hence the average cost 
per head in the parochial schools might be reckoned as 
8 dollars, and calculating on this basis it would seem as if 
the annual expenditure on the whole parochial system 
would amount in round numbers to about 10,000,000 dollars, 
If these children were being educated in the public schools 
at the present time the cost to the State would be, according 
to the present average per capita cost, over 30,000,000 
dollars. From the careful calculations made by Father 
Burns the total sum saved to the State annually by the 
parochial schools is over 34,000,000 dollars. 

The erection and maintenance of the parochial schools 
impose a heavy financial burthen upon the Catholics of the 
United States, especially when it is borne in mind that they 
are called upon to pay their share of the rates levied for 
the support of the public schools. Many fair-minded non- 
Catholics are willing to admit that the Catholics have a 
serious educational grievance which demands a remedy, but 
the difliculty is to find a remedy which will be satisfactory 
to both parties. The principle that in a neutral State the 
schools must also be neutral, or in other words, that no 
public money should be given to any school where definite 
religious education is given, has become the guiding ideal 
of the non-Catholic public, and has been embodied in the 


constitutions of several States. The Catholic Church, on 
Cc 
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the other hand, insists that education should not be 
divorced from religion, and that if it be divorced the result 
is bad for religion and bad for the State. Various pro- 
posals have been put forward as a means of settling this 
difficulty. Archbishop Hughes was willing to allow 
religious teaching to be excluded from the ordinary 
curriculum of the school and assigned to a time outside 
the regular school hours, much in the same way as was 
arranged in the National School system of Ireland. Others 
thought that it should not be excluded from the regular 
course of work in the schools, but that it should not be paid 
for by the State. In some places arrangements have been 
made between the managers of certain parochial schools 
and the civil authorities whereby financial support for the 
Catholic schools is assured from public funds. Father 
Burns gives a copy of one of these which has been in force 
for forty years. The conditions of agreement are :— 

(1) The Catholic schools shall be received under the 
control of the Board of Education. 

(2) Teachers in the Catholic schools shall be in all 
cases members of the Catholic Church, but to be subject 
to examination and appointment by the Board of 
Education. 

(3) The text-books used in these schools shall be the 
same as are used in the other public schools, except 
books on history, geography, and reading-books. 

(4) These schools shall be opened with reading the 
Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer. Such versions of 
the Scriptures may be used as the teacher may prefer. 

(5) The school buildings shall be under the control 
of the Board of Education. 

(6) The trustees of the Catholic school buildings 
shall have power to withdraw them from the Board of 
Education at the end of any school year, whenever they 
are dissatisfied with the arrangement, provided that 
they shall give three months’ notice of such withdrawal. 

(7) In case of such withdrawal the Board of Educa- 
tion may remove all apparatus, etc. 

(8) The Board of Education shall have full control 
of the discipline, instruction, and general management 
of these schools the same as of the other schools. . 
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(9) The teachers of these schools will be expected to 
attend the meetings of the Normal class the same as 
teachers of other public schools. They will give 
respectful attention to the suggestions and instructions 
of the superintendent. . 


(10). The holidays shall be such as are usually given 
in Catholic schools. 


The catechetical instruction in these schools is given 
from 8.30 till 9, before the beginning of the regular school 
hours. The buildings are owned by the parish. 

Another plan, that known as the “ Poughkeepsie Plan,” 
was agreed upon by the rector of the parochial schools and 
the Board of Education of the city of Poughkeepsie in 1873. 
According to this arrangement it was provided that the 
Board pay the trustees of the school one dollar a year as 
rent, that the Board should establish in the buildings a 
public school and should have full control of the buildings 
and furniture during the school hours, that the teachers be 
selected, employed, paid and dismissed by the Board in the 
same manner as the other teachers in its employ, and finally, 
that the Board or the trustees might terminate the agree- 
ment at the end of any school year subject to thirty days’ 
notice. The arrangement came into effect in September, 
1873. The Catholic teachers who had been employed were 
continued in office, and a programme was drawn up 
according to which the school arrangement was :— 


8.45—Morning Prayers. 

9-12—Regular school course as in other schools. 
12—Short Prayer. 

1 p.m.—Religious Instruction. 
1.30-3—Regular school work. 

3—Closing religious exercises. 


The “ Poughkeepsie Plan” worked satisfactorily from 
1873 till January, 1899, when it was discontinued, owing to 
the fact that the Superintendent of Public Schools objected 
to the wearing of a religious garb by the Sisters during 
school hours, and also to the permanent renting of buildings 
for the purpose of conducting public schools. 

Another plan was adopted in some schools in the Diocese 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, notably between the Public School 
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Board and the pastors of Stillwater and Faribault. The 
arrangement came to be known as the “ Faribault Plan,” 
and for various reasons, which it is unnecessary to discuss 
here, it attracted a great deal of attention. According to 
Father Burns, the following is an authoritative description 
of the practical provisions of the scheme :— 

“The schools are leased to the State authorities for one 
year, the contract being renewable at the pleasure of the 
two parties. The same teachers (Religious of St. Dominic) 
are retained. After hearing Mass in the parish church 
the children are marched to school. At 3.30, at the close 
of the school hours, the pupils are instructed in their cate- 
chism for an hour and then dismissed. No text-books to 
which the Archbishop objects are retained. Instead of 
receiving a precarious and small compensation from the 
parents the teachers now receive a salary of 50 dollars a 
month each from the school authorities. The teachers as 
well as the pupils are subject to an examination by the 
School Board, and this arrangement has benefited both 
teachers and pupils.” 

Owing to the education controversy then raging among 
Catholics in the United States, the “ Faribault Plan” was 
vigorously assailed from many sides and just as vigorously 
defended. The matter was carried to Rome, where by a 
decree of the Propaganda (1892) it was decided that the 
schools of Faribault and Stillwater, in view of all the 
circumstances, might be tolerated. The controversy, how- 
ever, prevented this plan from gaining general acceptance, 
and though at present in force in certain districts of the 
Diocese of St. Paul, it has been discontinued in Faribault 
and Stillwater. 

Undoubtedly in recent years a great improvement has 
taken place in the parochial schools, and at present they 
need fear no comparison with their State-supported rivals. 
This improvement is due to the fact that regular training 
colleges have been established by the more important 
religious orders and congregations for the training of those 
members of their communities who are to take their share 
in the work of the parochial schools. Another step forward 
has been taken by the appointment in many dioceses of a 
regular school superintendent in the person of some clergy- 
man who is free to devote himself entirely to the work and 
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who thoroughly understands educational methods. It would 
be very desirable that in all the dioceses such an official 
should be placed in charge of the schools, but if a school 
superintendent is to do his work properly he should be a 
thoroughly reliable educational expert. The establishment 
ef high schools in connexion with the parochial schools will 
tend to keep Catholic children from frequenting the public 
high schools, and it is to be hoped that the movement will 
spread and that the city parishes will combine to set up 
central high schools. Finally, the formation of the 
Catholic Educational Association, embracing as it does 
representatives of the Universities, the Seminaries, the 
Colleges and the Parochial Schools, will help to unify and 
to strengthen the whole Catholic educational system 
throughout the United States. 

For those of our readers who are interested in educational 
questions we strongly recommend the work of Father 
Burns: Growth and Development of the Catholic School 
System in the United States, upon which we have drawn 
largely for this article. 


JAMES MAcCAFFREY. 














Che Cestimony of St. Irenaeus in 
favour of the Roman Primacy. 


THERE are some questions which can never be answered. 
There are some historical facts which can never be definitely 
and conclusively established. Yet, in setting out upon our 
researches it would be manifestly unwise to take up the 
attitude of one who impatiently rejects all that is clouded 
in obscurity. The science of critical analysis has so far 
progressed that every day brings its new discoveries; and 
hings which twenty or thirty years ago were enigmas, are 
uow as Clear as the sun at noontide. So, if we have already 
formed our opinions about these once obscure matters, it 
will be well to put aside our old prejudices and to look at 
things in the new light shed upon them. Some new fact : 
some forgotten word, now restored: some interpolation, 
now detected, may change the whole aspect of affairs. 

It may happen that the fact or document with which we 
are dealing is one of a series. Taken alone, it would be of 
little value as proof of the whole—it is but one link. But, 
since the strength of the whole chain depends on the 
strength of each individual link, it is important to establish 
the latter on a solid basis. If our document or fact be a 
link in the history of some Christian doctrine, its 
importance is greatly enhanced. The care with which we 
study it must increase in proportion to the value of the 
doctrine contained: our interpretation of it must be no 
longer a matter of conjecture but the outcome of solid 
arguments. The principles which guide us must be free 
from unwarranted prejudice: the conclusion must be the 
result of sound analysis. 

Having premised these few thoughts let us turn to the 
question at issue. Weare to consider a historical document 
witnessing to a most important dogma—a link in the 
historical development of that dogma. As Catholics, we 
must accept the teaching of the infallible Church: as 
students, we may apply critical methods to those early 
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documents which seem to anticipate the Church’s definition. 
Hence, the obligation we are under of upholding the 
doctrine of Papal supremacy need not prevent our 
analysing those texts which seem to prove the acceptance 
of that dogma in the early Church. 

Such a passage is to be found in the works of St. Irenzeus : 
a passage which has been a veritable bone of contention 
for many long years. Writers of all creeds and nationali- 
ties have considered this text; and since there are possible 
variations in its interpretation, those who would avoid the 
consequences involved in its admission have not been slow 
to weave a veil of obscurity to shadow its too obvious 
meaning. Indeed, if we would test the vast importance of 
this passage, we have but to consider the anxiety shown by 
so many heterodox writers to explain away by hook or by 
crook its traditional interpretation. 

This importance is a result not merely of the wording 
of the text, but also of the personality of the author. For 
St. Irengzeus may be taken as a true representative of the 
thought of his time. He was the disciple of that St. 
Polycarp who had sat at the feet of St. John. Towards 
the end of the second century he was appointed Bishop of 
Lyons. Hence, not only did he combine Eastern with 
Western experience, but moreover he formed a connecting 
link between the second century and the Apostles them. 
selves. Consequently, the importance of his evidence on 
the thought and customs of his day cannot well be 
exaggerated, 

The passage in question is to be found in his work 
“Against all Heresies” (B. ili. C. 3). The bishop is 
refuting certain heretics who claim to have an esoteric oral 
tradition known to none but themselves. He refutes them 
by appealing to the tradition of the Apostles which has 
been preserved by the succession of bishops in the Church. 
They reply that the Apostles had mixed some errors of faith 
with the words of Christ : that Christ Himself had in His 
teaching “ three degrees of light ” : and that this constitutes 
a mystery of which they alone possess the key. 

It was to combat these vain pretentions that St. Irenzeus 
wrote his great work “ Against Heresies.” The quaintness 
of his style coupled with the fact that we have only a 
translation of his works, makes the language of his argu- 
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ment somewhat obscure. We give the gist of his words in 
the few concise sentences which follow :— 


(a) Anyone who wishes to know the truth can do so by 
referring to the tradition of the Apostles. 

(>) The Apostles instituted Bishops in the Churches 
and the successors of these Bishops are known to 
Trenzeus. 

(c) With the Churches the Apostles must also have 
handed down the Apostolic traditions. For it is 
but natural to suppose that they would have fully 
instructed those to whom they committed the 
Churches. fence a doctrine not taught by these 
successors of the Apostles could not be part of the 
deposit of faith. 

(d) Now, Irenzeus, from his personal knowledge of 
these Bishops, can assure us that “they neither 
knew nor taught anything like the wild opinions ” 
of these heretics. Therefore, he concludes, these 
“hidden mysteries” cannot be of apostolic origin. 


We may now give the rest of the argument in the Saint’s 
own words, for any difficulties that may present themselves 
will be explained in the course of the article. 

“ But, as it would be a long task to enumerate in such a 
volume as this, the succession of all the Churches, pointing 
out that tradition which the greatest, mest ancient, and 
most universally known Church—founded and constituted 
at Rome by the two most glorious Apostles Peter and 
Paul—derives from the Apostles, and that faith announced 
to all men, which through the succession of her Bishops has 
come down to us, we put to confusion all those who in any 
way, whether through caprice, vain-glory, blindness or 
perverse opinion, gather otherwise than it behoves. AD 
HANC ENIN ECCLESIAM PROPTER POTENTIOREM’ PRINCIPALI- 
TATEM, NECESSE EST OMNEM CONVENIRE ECCLESIAM, HOC EST, 
EOS QUI SUNT UNDIQUE FIDELES, IN QUA SEMPER AB HIS QUI 
SUNT UNDIQUE, CONSERVATA EST EA QUAE EST AB APOSTOLIS 
TRADITIO.”* 


, 


1 Some authors read ‘‘ Potiorem’ 
accepted. 
2 Adv. Her. Lib. iii. c. 3. 


; but the above is more widely 
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We have left the last words in the original Latin, for the 
meaning of this famous passage depends on the translation 
we give to its several phrases. Hence our method of treat- 
ment is determined for us by the points in dispute. These 
may be reduced to four main heads. Firstly, what is the 
force of “propter potentiorem principalitatem”? Secondly, 
how are we to translate “convenire ad”? Thirdly, what 
is the antecedent to the relative clause “in qua”? Lastly, 
what is the clear and simple meaning of the whole passage ! 


)F 
“Propter potentiorem principalitatem.” 


Both the translation and the significance of this phrase 
are much disputed. As we have already remarked, the 
original Greek is not extant. The text has been preserved 
in a translation, the Latinity of which has been described 
as “ barbarously literal.”* The difficulty is to supply the 
Greek word used by Irenzwus which his translator has 
rendered by “ principalitas.” After reading through a host 
of arguments adduced by various learned writers, we are 
but little wiser for our pains. For we find that the Greek 
equivalent suggested, varies according to the translations 
which the different authors give to principalitas. While 
one who would have it to mean “ primitiveness ” naturally 
suggests dpyatérns, another who would insist on “ authenti- 
city” as the true rendering prefers av@evria rather than 
apyaotns or apxy. Hence there seems but little progress 
in the discussion. Therefore, our preference for any one 
suggestion must depend on the merits of the arguments 
adduced in favour of the particular rendering of 
principalitas which the context implies. 

All authors finally adopt one of three renderings: 
(1) “ Origin” (primitiveness). (2) “ Authenticity ” (primi- 
tive authority). (3) “ Primacy ” (headship). 

In making our choice we must fully realize the precise 
argument of Irenzeus—for our translation must be a 
faithful reflection of his thoughts. Let us see what we can 
gather from the context. He is refuting a contention of 
Valentinus and his school, who boasted of some secret 


3 Allnatt: ‘‘ Cathedra Petri.’’ P. xvi. 
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tradition more perfect than the public teaching of the 
Church. His appeal is to apostolic tradition. The deposit 
of faith was given to the Apostles who, in their turn, trans- 
mitted it to their successors whose names are known to him. 
But as it would be too long a task, in such a volume as he is 
writing, to enumerate them all, he points to the tradition 
of Rome “ maximae et antiquissimae et omnibus cognitae, 
a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae 
fundatae et constitutae ecclesiae.” Why does he choose 
Rome? Firstly, because of the principalitas she has in 
virtue of her foundation by the princes of the Apostles; and 
secondly, because all other Churches must agree with (or 
resort to) her on account of this principalitas. So once her 
tradition is known, that of the whole Church is known. 
(a) Pusey and Keble, with many continental writers,‘ 
understand principalitas to mean “ primitiveness” or 
“ priority in origin.” It is true that even in classical times 
it had the sense of “original”®: and we know that 
Tertullian, Novatian, and Irenzus himself occasionally use 
it with this meaning. But, obviously, this is not its only 
meaning. Tertullian certainly did not intend us to trans- 
late it by “ primitiveness ” when he said (De Anima, c. 13) : 
“ Ad hoe dispicere superest principalitas ubi est, id est qui 
cui praeest.” Moreover, it is historically false to assert a 
“priority in origin” of the Church of Rome. Irenzus 
himself expressly tells us that Jerusalem was the mother 
Church in point of antiquity. Besides, if he hoped to 
confute Valentinus by pointing to a tradition which was 
more true because of its greater primitiveness, why did he 
single out Rome? She held but the third place in “ priority 
of origin”: both Jerusalem and Antioch were founded 
before her. Hence, if “ primitiveness ” were a condition of 
truthfulness all other Churches, Rome included, were under 
the necessity of having recourse to Jerusalem, and the whole 
rationale of the argument is destroyed. So when he refutes 
his adversaries by referring them not merely to the princt- 
palitas but the potentior principalitas of Rome—a fact 


4 Rothensee, Griesbach, Gieseler, Stieren, Grab, etc. 

5 Cicero, Ovid, Livy. 

6 Her. iii. 12, 5. ‘‘ Hae voces ecclesiae, exqua habuit omnis ecclesia 
initium.’’ 
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overlooked by Pusey and his followers—Irenzus must have 
meant by principalitas something stronger than mere 
. ‘me ” if his argument was to have any weight 
at all. 

(6) Harnack saw the difficulties involved in Pusey’s 
translation and suggested “ authenticity,” in the sense that 
Rome was “more authentic” than any other Apostolic 
Church because her authority was more primitive. So 
while avoiding a priority in her origin, he yet makes her 
superiority over the other Apostolic Churches depend on 
the primitiveness, rather than the greatness of her 
authority. He quotes two passages—the Greek of which is 
still extant—to show that adfevria is translated by princi- 
palitas. This is true. But does it in any way justify him 
in rendering it by “authenticity”? We fail to see that it 
does. For in these two passages such a translation is 
impossible.’ 

Allowing that at#evria was in truth the word used by 
Irenzeus, how does it enforce Harnack’s contention? The 
verb av@evréw, according to Lydall and Scott, means “to 
have full power or authority over”: the noun avdevria 
means “absolute sway”; “authority”: the adjective 
avfevrixos, “ warranted”; “authentic.” Hence the normal 
meaning of av@errio is certainly suggestive of “authority”; 
“power ”; “ primacy.” Now, what was there to justify the 
translator of Irenzeus in rendering aifevtia by such a 
strong word as principaliias, if the latter were meant to 
convey the idea of “authenticity”? The very fact that he 
uses such a translation is proof conclusive that av@evria is 
to be taken in its normal meaning. For it is manifest that 
“ principalitas ” and this normal signification of avifevria 
are correlative : and, that the translator was cognizant of 
this, is clearly shown by the two passages quoted above. 
So, while we admit that avi@evria was most probably the 
word used by Irenzus, we feel that to render it by 


7 The first of these quotations is taken from Bk. 1, c. 26, and reads 
thus: ‘‘ Et Cerinthus autem quidam in Asia non a primo Deo factum 
esse mundum docuit, sed a virtute quadam valde separata et distante 
ab ea principalitate quae est super universa, et ignorante eum, qui est 
super omnia, Deum.”” The second is from Bk. 1, e. 31: ** Alii autem 
rursus Cain a superiore principalitate dicunt. . . ."’ In neither case 
can principalitas be translated by ‘* authenticity.” 
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“authenticity” is forced and unnatural. Taking into 
consideration that the word “ potentior ” precedes “ princi- 
palitas,” we are justified in translating these two words by 
“more powerful primacy or authority.” For, as Dom 
Chapman, O.8.B., points out, “ potentior ” must not be over- 
looked.* It ill accords with “authenticity” or “ origin,” 
while with “authority” or “primacy” it is perfectly 
natural. All Apostolic Churches had a “ principalitas,” 
but Rome had a “ potentior principalitas ” in virtue of her 
more eminent foundation—as we shall see. What SS. 
Peter and Paul were among the Apostles, Rome was among 
the Apostolic Churches.’ 

So much for the translation of these two key words : now, 
what of their interpretation? We are here met by a diff- 
culty much insisted upon by modern Anglican writers. On 
what did the pre-eminent authority of Rome depend ? 

Mr. Puller treats the subject at some length, and makes 
the point of the whole passage turn on the interpretation 
given to this single phrase. He concludes: “If we now 
return to the Irenzan passage, we see that the whole word- 
ing of the passage from beginning toend . . . compel(s) 
us to interpret St. Irenzus’ words of the influx of 
Christians to Rome as the metropolis of the empire. They 
came to that great metropolis on account of their secular 
business, but their presence powerfully reacted on the 
preservation of the Apostolic tradition of the faith in the 
local Church of Rome, which thus became ‘the common 
emporium of the faith. The context, therefore, impera- 
tively demands that we should interpret the propter 
potentiorem principalitatem of the secular dignity and 

® Revue Bénédictine. Fevrier, 1895. 

® The controversy seems to have been settled by Schncemann. After 
carefully examining all the passages in which “‘ principalitas ’’ occurs 
in the Latin version and comparing them with the corresponding frag- 
ments of Irenaeus’ works which have been preserved to us in the Greek 
original, he concludes: ‘‘ Quotiescumque principalitas in versione Latina 
reperitur, ‘ auctoritatem,’ ‘ potestatem ’ praesertim supremam, divinam 
significat.’” He examines in like manner the passages in which the 
synonym “‘ principatus ’’ is used, and concludes: ‘* Ergo, viginti tribus 


versionis antiquae locis ‘ principalitas ’ vel synonyma vox principatus,’ 
* potestatem,’ ‘dominationem,’ ‘imperium’ significat.’’ (S. Irenaei 
de Eccles. Rom. Principatu Test.—Commentat. et Defens. Friburg, 
1870). Déllinger holds precisely the same view. 
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imperial authority of the city of Rome, rather than of any 
world-wide spiritual jurisdiction in the Church of Rome. 
The flocking in of men bent on business was produced by 
the principalitas of the city, not by the principalitas of the 
Church, though no doubt the ultimate result was to give a 
primacy of influence to that Church. St. Irenzeus does not 
here allude to that result. His eye is fixed on the conser- 
vative action in regard to the preservation of the faith in 
the Church of Rome, which resulted from the perpetual 
presence within it of the representatives of all the other 
local Churches of the world, who necessarily had to resort 
to the city, impelled thither by the pressure of their 
affairs.” *° 
But does the context so “ imperatively demand ” that we 
should thus interpret the passage? Mr. Puller certainly 
gives the faithful of Irenzus’ time credit for a very lively 
interest in their faith. It must have been astonishing to 
see travel-stained merchants leaving the market ana all its 
sordid interests to look after the integrity of Rome’s 
doctrine. We would rather like to know what method they 
pursued ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Puller does not enlighten 
us on this interesting point. All he tells us is that the faith 
which has come down to us (and to him) through Rome, can 
lay claim to truth only from the fact that the worthy trades- 
men of the second century were good enough to preserve its 
integrity. Unhappy Rome! The Holy Ghost hath deserted 
thee, and thee alone. He worketh powerfully in “all the 
other local Churches of the world” (p. 41); but from thee 
He hath departed. But, courage! Thou art a great city : 
thou art the centre of the business world : to thee all men 
must flock: thy market is great, and to it men must come 
to sell their wares. Go forth, then, unto thy market-place 
and listen to the words of honeyed wisdom dropping from 
the pure lips of mammon’s devotees : for thus, and thus only, 
canst thou know what is truth! No longer doth the Holy 
‘Ghost speak to thee in Thy Churches: no, thy market- 
place—a one-time den of thieves—is now thy house of God! 
Mr. Puller bases his argument on the context. But to 
an unbiased mind that same context would prove conclu- 


”** Primitive Saints and the See of Rome,’’ p. 40. This ‘s the 


interpretation adopted by Grabe, Déllinger, Langen and many others. 
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sively that such an interpretation—or rather, misinterpre- 
tation—of the passage is out of keeping with the whole 
rationale of Irenzeus’ argument. For, he is engaged exclu- 
sively on a matter of doctrine. To refute his opponents he 
deems it sufficient to appeal to the doctrine of the Roman 
Church. Why? Because it is the Roman Church—the 
Church of the city, Rome? No. But because it was 
“ founded and constituted by the two most glorious Apostles 
Peter and Paul.” Its superior sovereignty is due to the 
fact that it is not merely an Apostolic, but the Apostolic 
Church. “It is the apostolic origin of any Church that 
gives it, according to St. Irenzeus, its commanding position : 
it is the specially apostolic character of the Church of Rome 
that gives it its peculiar position among the Apostolic 
Churches. _Bossuet calls such an interpretation as that 
given by Mr. Puller, ‘ trifling’ with the matter; Hefele calls 
it ‘ridiculous’; Peronne, ‘most absurd.’”’’ St. Irenzeus 
does not say that it is necessary to go to the city but to the 
Church of Rome. Moreover, as we shall see, “ convenire 
ad” does not necessarily mean “ resort to.” The more prob- 
able rendering is “agree with,” and such a reading puts 
Puller’s contention altogether out of court. 

There are two elements in this passage; one essential, the 
other accidental. The essential element is apostolic 
foundation: the accidental, establishment at Rome. 
Suppose for a moment that St. Peter had founded his 
Church at Bethlehem. Would Irenzus’ words be intelli- 
gible when Bethlehem had been substituted in the text for 
Rome? Certainly. The supposition leaves the essential 
element unchanged. But take away the apostolic founda- 
tion and the whole rationale of the text is destroyed. Ina 
word, its pre-eminence necessarily depends on its aposto- 
licity, not on its civil superiority..* The fact that 
Irenzeus wrote in the time of Pope Eleutherus (that is to 
say, between 177, when Marcus Aurelius was persecuting 
the Christians, and 192, which was the last year of the 
Emperor Commodus), and that he himself describes it as an 


™ Rivington, ‘* The Primitive Church and the See of S. Peter,’’ p. 36. 

12 Bishop Gore and Langen would have us believe that Rome is con- 
sidered as a type: but even Harnack admits that this is contrary to the 
whole idea of Irenaeus. 
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age of persecution (Lib. iv. c. 33), is alone enough to show 
the absurdity of the interpretation of civil princedom.”* 

Canon Bright asks: “Does this more ‘effective’ or 
‘superior eminence’ belong to the Roman Church, or to 
Rome the city”? And he answers: “ Irenzwus does not 
explain ; but if the city had been meant, a word or two would 
have been, perhaps, almost necessary, in order to prevent 
the quality from being associated with ‘the Church’ which 
had just been mentioned.” * 

Fhe Canon makes a truly original remark : “ Here,” he 
says, “ before going further, observe the significance of the 
motive expressly assigned for adducing this particular 
Church—it is done in order to save trouble; but such a 
motive would never have occurred to a believer in the Papal 
theory ” (p. 30). 

We would remind the Reverend author that St. Irenzeus 
is not writing a text-book on the Primacy. In fact, he is 
not directly treating of the Primacy at all, but presupposes 
its recognition. For unless these heretics did recognize 
Rome’s authority, why did Irenzeus refer them to her 
tradition? We conclude, therefore, that princtpalitas 
must be rendered by a word implying “authority ”; and, 
that this authority arose from Rome’s pre-eminent apostolic 
foundation, not from her imperial dignity. 


II. 


“Conventre ad.” 

There are two possible meanings : one, “ resort to”; the 
other, “agree with.” Mr. Puller proves conclusively that 
the normal meaning is “ resort to,” and adds : “ St. Irenzeus 


8% Allnatt, op. cit. Hagemann pertinently remarks: ‘‘ In which of 
these four qualities is the source of doctrinal authority to be found? Not 
in her grandeur, evidently: nor in her antiquity (for she was not the 
most ancient): nor in her celebrity (which is but an effect of her gran- 
deur). Therefore it must be in her foundation by SS. Peter and Paul.”’ 
Dom Chapman adds “‘ Substituons aux mots propter potentiorem 
principalitatem la phrase ‘ & cause de sa fondation par 8. Pierre ’ nous 
aurons ‘ car avec cette église & cause de sa fondation par S. Pierre, il va 
de soi que toutes les autres églises se trouveront d’accord, en tant qu’en 
elle a été conservée par les fidéles de toutes parts la tradition des 
apotrés.” Tel est & mon avis, la seul sens qu’on puisse legitimement 
tirer des paroles ainsi expliquées.”” (Loc. cit.). 
*“* The Roman See in the Early Church,’’ p. 31. 
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says it is necessary for every Church to resort toRome. By 
‘every Church’ he means the faithful from all quarters. 
They are in the habit of resorting to Rome, and in them the 
local Churches to which they belong may be said to resort 
thither” (p. 35). Mr. Puller, then, implies that by “ every 
Church” is meant the individuals among the faithful who 
find their way to Rome as the imperial city. But, we have 
seen that there is no idea of civic pre-eminence in Irenzeus’ 
mind; and it must be remembered that it is every Church 
that must resort to the Church of Rome. It is as organized 
communities and not as individual men of business. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Kenrick ably sums up the situation 
thus: “The attempt to explain away this splendid testi- 
mony, by supposing the civil principality to be meant, is 
utterly futile; since this could be no reason why the Churches 
and faithful should agree with the Roman Church. Hence 
it is pretended that agreement in doctrine is not meant, 
although the professed object of the writer is to prove the 
general tradition of the Churches. . . .” To suppose that 
the fortuitous visits to Rome of believers from various parts 
are referred to as affording evidence of general tradition, 
is manifestly inconsistent with the principles laid down by 
Irenzeus, and indicated in the very passage itself, since it 
is of tradition descending through the succession of bishops 
that he speaks, and to their testimony and preaching, as 
divinely guaranteed by the gift, yapiopa, of their office, he 
invariably ascribes all certain knowledge of revealed truth. 
Besides, the frequency of the visits of believers to the capital 
of the empire is a gratuitous supposition, void of proba- 
bilitv, when we consider the humbie condition of most of 
the faithful, and their great distance from Rome. Irenzeus 
plainly speaks, not of travellers who happen to visit the 
city, but of churches which harmonize with this most 
glorious and Apostolic Church, on account of her more 
powerful principality. By the acknowledgment of 
Palmer : “ Irenzeus says, ‘ the necessity of resorting to the 
Roman Church arose from the principality or pre-eminence 
of that Church.’”*’ Moreover, the idea that the strangers 
who visit Rome on secular business keep her faith intact is 


%** The Primacy,’’ p. 102. Palmer, ‘‘ A Treatise on the Church.’’ 
Vol. ii., p. 502. 
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not only an interruption, but the destruction of the whole 
argument of the author. For we must insist on the fact 
that Ireneus is treating exclusively of a matter of religion : 
and when he says that it is necessary for every Church to 
“ convenire ad” Rome, we must not forget that it is a neces- 
sity arising from purely doctrinal grounds. Hence we 
must translate this verb by an equivalent which will preserve 
the full force of his argument. If we understand the 
greater authority of Rome to be the result of her civic pre- 
eminence, then the natural translation of “ convenire ad” 
is “resort to”: but if, as is truly the case, this authority 
result from her more exalted apostolicity, then “agree with” 
is amore natural rendering. Since, then, Irenzus is treat- 
ing of a matter of doctrine, we are fully justified in giving 
to “ convenire ad ” a meaning other than its normal one. So 
we take it to mean “ agree with,” rather than “ resort to.” ** 
But if the latter translation be insisted upon, it must be 
borne in mind that a necessary resort of all Churches to the 
Church of Rome implies an undoubted doctrinal supremacy 
in the latter.’’ Batiffol (L’Eglise Naissante, p. 250) well 
remarks : “La necessité dont parle Saint Irénée est celle 
dune conclusion logique. Toute église doit s’accorder avec 
Péglise romaine, non pas dans le sens que toute église, pour 
autant qu’elle garde pure la tradition apostolique, s’accor- 
dera ipso facto avec léglise romaine, car, & interpreter 
ainsi, on énerve des expressions aussi fortes que ‘ convenire 
ad, qui suggérent Videé d'une démarche active a la 
recherche de la vérité.” 

As a matter of fact it is quite certain that many of the 
“faithful” did go to Rome in the second century: such 
men, for example, as St. Justin, Irenzus, Polycarp, 
Hegesippus, Tertullian, etc. Controvertible questions 
would undoubtedly arise and the bishops or their repre- 


16 Saumaise, the learned Calvinist, admits that ‘‘ convenire ad ’’ is a 
Graecism ‘‘ quod significat convenire et concordare in rebus fidei et 
doctrinae cum Romana ecclesia.’’ (De Primatu Papae. c.V.). 

17“ Necesse est ’’ seems to present a difficulty to Canon Bright. But 
it is the regular phrase in ecclesiastical Latin for moral necessity. To 
take one of many examples, S. Cyril uses necesse est as expressing the 
obligation under which he lay of writing to the Pope about Nestorius. 
Irenaeus himself uses it with this meaning in other places. Cf Haer: 
Lib. V., c. 20. 1. and Lib. V., c. 30. 1. 
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sentatives would go to that Church of Rome which had a 
greater authority than their own local churches for a 
settlement of disputes. But to make the “ fideles” refer 
exclusively, or even principally, to tradesmen is absurd. 
Those who came did so as representatives of organized 
communities, evidencing that “external activity for the 
obtaining of truth ” which is suggested by the strong phrase 
“ convenire ad.” If such a word as “ Catholic ” had obtained 
in Irenzus’ vocabulary, he would certainly have used it 
instead of “ undique fideles.” 


III. 
“In qua.” 

The traditional school has always taught that “ ua” 
refers to “ hanc ecclesiam.” But modern writers thin its 
antecedent to lie rather in “omnem ecclesiam.” Dom 
Chapman gives Harnack’s reasons for this supposition : 
" Crest pourquoi Harnack voulut voir l’Antécedent de ‘in 
qua’ dans ‘omnem ecclesiam.’ I1 fait remarquer que cet 
antécédent est le plus rapproaché et le plus important, et 
que ‘in qua... ab his qui sunt undique’ correspond 
exactement a ‘ omnem ecclesiam, hoc est eos qui sunt undique 
fideles.’ ” 

So, according to the modern view the text should read : 
“For to this Church, on account of its greater authority, 
it is necessary that every Church (that is, the faithful on 
all sides) should resort, in which (i.e., every Church) the 
tradition which is from the Apostles has been preserved by 
every Church. ” This has been called an “ impossible tauto- 
logy”; “an absurdity.” Now, the tautology is occasioned 
by ‘the repetition of “every Church” at ‘the end of the 
sentence. But Dom Morin has proved conclusively that 
this “sunt undique” is a copyist’s error, and formed no 
part of the original text.’* If we arrange the passage we 
can see how very easily such a mistake could occur :— 


“ Convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, eos qui sunt oe 
fideles, in qua semper ab his 
conservata est ea quae est ab apostolis traditio.” 
This clearly avoids the tautology. Moreover, it gives 
“omnem ecclesiam ” as the real antecedent to “in qua,” and 


18 See his interesting article in the Revue Bénédictine, Oct., 1908. 
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thus solves a difficulty which the traditionalists must feel. 
For if we make the “in gua” refer to the Roman Church, 
then we must say that the apostolic tradition has been pre- 
served in Rome by the other Churches; and, consequently, 
we should be almost forced to translate “ convenire ad” by 
“resort to” rather than “agree with.” But this, it seems 
to us, is not the author’s idea. All he would say is that 
every Church in which the true apostolic tradition has been 
preserved (7.e., every Catholic Church), must, in doctrinal 
matters, agree with Rome on account of her more powerful 
primacy. Every critic, we think, must in fairness admit 
that such is the legitimate reading of the text. 

The question arises : What were the original words now 
replaced by “qui sunt undique”? Dom Morin and M. 
Bonnet suggest “ab his qui ibi praefuerunt”; Batiffol 
prefers “qui praesunt ecclesiis.” Both conjectures are 
fully supported by the whole argument of Irenzeus. 


IV. 


Taking this important text as a whole, what translation 
are we to giveit? The generality of Catholic writers have 
rendered it : “ For with this Church, on account of its more 
powerful primacy, every other Church, that is, the faithful 
of the whole universe, must agree, in the bosom of which 
the tradition of the Apostles has always been preserved 
by those who are everywhere.”*® But in view of Dom 
Morins’ discovery, and with an eye to the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the translation of “convenire ad” by “agree with,” 
with the fact of the doctrine of Rome being preserved for 
her by the other Churches, we would rather adopt the follow- 





’** The Protestant Thiersch and Stieren admit that in writers 
of S. Irenaeus’ time ‘ undique ’ is often used as equivalent to ‘ ubique.’ 
In another passage, Irenaeus speaks of the preaching of the Church 
being ‘ everywhere’ (undique) the same—which fact he elsewhere ex- 
presses by saying that ‘praedicatio veritatis wbique lucet’ (Lib. iii. ce. 24. 
1 and Lib. i. c. 10. 2). In the text he uses the words cos qui sunt 
undique fideles’’ as equivalent to ‘ omnem ecclesiam ’; and that by the 
latter term he meant every Church throughout the world is shown by 
his previous use (in the same chapter) of the words ‘ in omni ecclesia,’ 
‘in toto mundo,’ ‘ omnium ecclesiarum.’ He is throughout speaking 
of the Church ‘ quae est universa, unam et eamdem fidern habens w 
universo mundo’ (Lib. i., ¢. 10, 13).’’ Allnatt. Loe. cit., p. 71. 
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ing rendering : “ For with this Church, on account of her 
more powerful primacy, every other Church (that is, the 
faithful of the whole universe), in which the tradition of 
the Apostles has always been preserved by those who are 
everywhere, must agree.” The whole Catholic Church 
scattered throughout the world must be in unison with 
Rome, for she has a more powerful primacy, resulting from 
her pre-eminent apostolic foundation. 

So Irenzus’ argument against the heretics was simply 
this : If the Apostles had had a secret doctrine such as these 
heretics claim to inherit from them, surely they would have 
left it to those to whom they committed the care of their 
Churches. Hence, if we would know the truth, we have 
only to see what doctrine these successors of the Apostles 
taught. It is within his power to enumerate both those 
who were instituted Bishops by the Apostles themselves, 
and also the successors of those Bishops down to his own 
day. These men “neither taught nor knew” anything 
like the wild doctrine for which these heretics claim 
Apostolic sanction. How is this proved? Because, if the 
Apostles knew of any such doctrines they would certainly 
have delivered them to those to whom they committed the 
care of their Churches. But it would be a long task, in 
such a volume as he is writing, to enumerate the succession 
of all the Bishops in the various Churches. Besides, it is 
not necessary. For the vain contentions of these heretics 
can be refuted in another way—by pointing out the tradi- 
tion of Rome. Why Rome? Because she is “ the greatest, 
most ancient and most universally known Church,” for she 
was “founded and constituted by the two most glorious 
Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul.” He points out her tradi- 
tion, for it comes from the chiefs of the Apostles : he points 
out her faith, for the faith which was announced to all men 
by the Apostles has been handed down through the succes- 
sion of her Bishops. Why? Because, with this Church, 
on account of its more powerful primacy, every other 
Catholic Church must agree. So once her tradition is 
known, that of all the Apostolic Churches—of the whole 
Catholic Church—is known. She is the centre of unity; 
the repository of the Apostolic faith. Hence, if the 
doctrines of these heretics do not agree with her teaching 
they cannot be of Apostolic origin. All must agree with 
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Rome : all of necessity must be in her communion—at one 
with her in faith. Consequently, the vain pretensions of 
these heretics to an Apostolic origin for doctrines which 
Rome does not teach are absurd. 

This teaching of St. Irenzeus is in keeping with that of 
all the Fathers of the ancient Church. One and all 
acknowledge the doctrine of Rome’s Primacy. It is the 
golden chain which unites Pius to Peter. Each link has 
been solid : none has given way; although heretics for nigh 
two thousand years have united in a great effort to destroy 
a continuity bearing so manifest a sign of its truth.” 

20 ** Tl est difficile de trouver,’’ says Mgr. Duchesne, ‘‘ une expression 
plus nette: 1° de l’unité doctrinale dans l’église universelle; 2° de 
l’importance souveraine, unique, de l’église romaine comme témoin, 
gardienne et organe de la tradition apostolique; 3° de sa prééminence 
supérieure dans l’ensemble des chrétientes.’’ (Eglises Separées). 


Fr. Bruno WALKELEY, O.P. 








Che Dawn of the Reformation. 
1534-1547. 


In a former article’ in this Review, the condition of the 
Irish church during the reign of Henry VIII., and 
previously to his revolt from the Holy See, was examined. 
It was seen that, until the year 1534, the Irish church was 
on the whole in a state of calm. No grave or widespread 
abuses can be proved to have disturbed the even tenor of 
its way. It was much poorer in this world’s goods than 
the English church, and although it was seriously beholden 
to Henry in certain respects, still, it was in complete union 
with the Holy See. If there were any influence at work 
that was fraught with danger, it was Henry’s interference 
in episcopal elections, and in episcopal appointments. It 
will be remembered, that he mixed himself up greatly in 
these matters, and as the bestowal of the temporalities of 
most of the Irish Sees, if not of them all, was entirely at his 
disposal, he held in hand a powerful instrument of coercion, 
that might at any moment be dangerously used. As it 
actually happened, Henry sought when his divorce from 
Queen Catherine was refused, to exclude the Papal 
authority from all voice in the ruling of the Irish church. 
It was a perilous advance that must have set the prelates 
of Ireland, and the clergy thinking. In the welter of pass- 
ing events, the claims of Henry may not have appeared so 
startling as they appear to us now. We cannot say with 
certainty how exactly they were received. There is a 
lamentable lack of material for deciding this question. It 
is not possible to point out with certainty how many men 
compromised their allegiance to the Holy See, and how many 
men resisted and never quailed. But this is certain that 
between the years 1534 and 1547, the calm had disappeared 
from the waters, the sea was troubled deeply, and the sky 
overcast. 


1 Vide ‘“‘ The Eve of the Reformation ” in the Irish THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, October, 1912, p. 429. 
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The earliest indication of trouble is the presence of 
George Browne in Ireland. Not yet, however, as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, but in the capacity of a priest, and of a 
commissioner of Henry VIII. The Act declaring Henry 
Supreme Head of the church, had passed in the English 
Parliament in 1534. It was not driven through the Irish 
Parliament until two years later. According to Poyning’s 
Act, however, bills passed in the English Parliament were 
held as binding in Ireland, and from the passing of the 
Act in England, Henry, until his death, exercised as far as 
in him lay, the power of Pope over the Irish church. The 
English Act, merely from the fact of its being an English 
Act, was not likely to be popularly received in Ireland, and 
Browne was entrusted with no enviable commission when 
he came over to promulgate the new Gospel. It was not his 
earliest trust. He had been the Provincial of the English 
Augustinians. He earned notoriety as the clergyman who 
pronounced the blessing over the unhallowable nuptials of 
Henry with Anne Boleyn. In asermon preached in London 
in 1533, he had the hardihood to proclaim Anne as Queen, 
and to call upon his congregation to pray for her. His 
shocked and disgusted audience rose in a body, and quitted 
the precincts of the church. He won Henry’s favour and 
confidence, by his blessing and his sermon, and in 1534 he 
was appointed a Grand Visitor of the Mendicant Orders in 
England. John Hilsey, a Dominican, was associated with 
him in this capacity. They were commissioned to make a 
visitation of the religious houses of England. They were 
to gauge the feelings of the friars, to administer to them 
the oath of allegiance to Anne, to persuade them to acknow- 
ledge and preach the royal supremacy, and to induce them 
to reject the Pope and call him Pope no more.’ In 1535 
John Hilsey was rewarded for his labours on this commis- 
sion; he was raised to the See of Rochester, which had been 
rendered vacant by the martyrdom of John Fisher. George 
Browne had yet to win his spurs. Through Cromwell he 
was commissioned to cross to Ireland. He took with him 
the King’s commission, which apparently was intended to 
remove any doubt that might exist concerning the binding 


* Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, Gasquet, vol. i., p. 
173 et seq. 
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force in Ireland of the English Act. But the Irish paid 
little heed to his commission. Primate Cromer and his 
clergy bitterly opposed him, and Ware records the despair- 
ing letter that he sent to Lord Cromwell on 29th September, 
1535. “He had endeavoured almost to the hazard of his 
“life to reduce the Nobility and Gentry of Ireland to due 
“ obedience in owning the King as their Supreme Head as 
“ well spiritual as temporal; but that he was much opposed 
“therein, especially by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, 
“who had laid a curse on the people whoever should own 

“the King’s Supremacy, and had thereby drawn to him most 

“ of the suffragans and clergy within his jurisdiction. That 
7 ~ the Archbishop and Priests of Armagh had sent two 

“messengers to Rome, and that it was feared that O’Neill 
“ would be ordered by the Pope to oppose the changes . . . 
“ He adviseth the calling of a parliament to pass the supre- 
“macy by Act; for that the people did not much mind the 
“King’s commission.”* Discomfited and defeated Browne 
returned to England. But he crossed the Irish Sea once 
more. 

During his visit to Ireland the See of Dublin was vacant. 
The vacancy had been created by bloodshed, for Archbishop 
Allen was put to death on 28th July, 1534, through a hasty 
word spoken by Silken Thomas. It is rather strange that 
Henry did not at once exercise the new power of Pope 
which he claimed. The See remained vacant till 19th March, 
1536, that is, for a period of over nineteen months. In 
view of the fact that Browne was elected to fill the vacancy 
by the chapters of Christ’s Church and St. Patrick’s, it is 
well to recall the following promotions to prebends and 
canonries in St. Patrick’s Cathedral during the vacancy :— 

“ Confirmation of the election of Henry Duff Canon, abbot 
“of the monastery of St. Thomas the martyr near Dublin by 
“ William Hassard Prior of the cathedral church of the Holy 

“Trinity Dublin ard Geoffrey Fiche, Dean of the Cathedral 
“Church of St. Patrick’s Dublin, guardians of the spiritu- 

“alities and jurisdiction of the Archbishoprick of Dublin, 
“the See being vacant, and restores temporalities and 
“ spiritualities. March 5, 1535.”* 


* Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 349. 
* Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls: Henry VIII., Edw. VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth, Ed. Jas. Morrin, Mem. 11, No. 29, p. 14. 
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“ Presentation of John Bayley chaplain, to the canonry 
“and prebend of the B. Mary of Maynooth in the cathedral 

“church of St. Patrick Dublin, vacant by the death of 

“Edward Dillon, and in the presentation of the Crown ‘ for 

“ certain reasons.’ April 3, 1535.”° 
“Presentation of Nicholas Fitzwilliam to the Treasurer- 
“ship of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick Dublin, : 
“vacant by the death of Walter Cusack, and belonging to 
“the king’s presentation‘ pro hac vice ’ the temporalities of 

“the Archbishoprick of Dublin being in the king’s hands. 

“ August 9, 1535.”° 
“ Presentation of John Bayley chaplain on the part of the 

“ Dean of the Cathedral church of St. Patrick Dublin to the 
“ canonry and prebend of Tipperkevin vacant by the resig- 

“nation of James Humfrey and belonging to the king's 
“presentation in consequence of the vacancy of the See. 

“Jan. 11, 1536.”’ 

“ Presentation of Anthony Skeffington to the canonry and 

“prebend of St. Colomb of Swords, in the cathedral church 
of St. Patrick Dublin vacant by the death of Christopher 

“Vesey and belonging to the king’s presentation ‘ pro hae 

“vice” in consequence of the vacancy of the See. No 

“ date.”* 

“ Presentation of John Derryke to the canonry and pre- 
“bend of St. Colomb of Swerdys (Swords) in the cathedral 
“church of St. Patrick’s Dublin and belonging to the king’s 
“ presentation ‘ certis legitimis causis.’ No date.”® 
‘Presentation of Richard Johnson chaplain to the 
“canonry and prebend of Maynothe (Maynooth) in the 
“cathedral church of St. Patrick’ s vacant and belonging to 
ae king’s presentation ‘certis legitimis causis. No» 

“date.” *° 
“ Presentation of Bartholomew Fitz-Simon to the canonry 
“and prebend of Tippyr in the diocese of Dublin in the 


5 Ibidem, Mem. 13, No. 41, 
§ Idem, Mem. 15, No. 53, 
7 Ibidem, Mem. 10, No. 26, 
* Ibidem, Mem. 16, No. 55, 
* Ibidem, Mem. 2, No. 7, 

10 Ibidem, Mem. 2, No. 8, 
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“ cathedral church of St. Patrick, vacant ‘ certo modo’ and 
i “ belonging to the king’s presentation ‘ pro hac vice’ ‘ Iure 

“ prerogativo coronae ’ in consequence of the vacancy of the 
" See. No date.”” 

“Presentation of Christopher St. Lawrence, otherwi ise 
“Howth to the Archdeaconry of Glendalogh in the 
“cathedral church of St. Patrick Dublin, vacant, and 
a “ belonging to the king’s presentation ‘certis legitimis 
“ causis * during the vacancy of the See. No date.”” 

“ Presentation of Richard Wakefield to the canonry and 
“prebend of Typperkevin in the diocese of Dublin on the 
“part of the Dean, vacant by the resignation of James 
“ Humfrey, and belonging to the king’s presentation ‘ pro 
“hac vice’ in consequence of the vacancy of the See. No 
“ date.” ** 

“ Confirmation of the appointment of Nicholas Alen, in 
“the chancellorship of the cathedral church of St. Patrick 
“ Dublin to which he had been presented on 10th January, 
“1536. No date.”** 

These various, and apparently conflicting appointments 
to canonries in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, give rise to the 
suspicion that preparations of a corrupt character were 
necessary to secure Browne’s selection. James Humfrey, 
the Canon of Tipperkevin, who in the above documents is 
supposed to have resigned his canonry and prebend, on or 
before 11th January, 1536, appears to have been the 
Humfrey who in 1538 excited the irascible temper of Arch- 
bishop Browne, and who was accordingly thrown into prison 
by him to await the king’s pleasure.'* He does not seem to 
have been the manner of man that would have welcomed 
the king’s instrument “in all things unlawful” to the See 
of Dublin. At all events, the chapters assented to Browne, 
and by Henry’s order, he was consecrated in England as 


1 Ibidem, loco citato, No. 9. 

12 Ibidem, Mem. 5, No. 23, p. 23. 

13 Ibidem, Mem. 1, No. 5, p. 24. 

4 Ibidem, Mem. 7, No. 23, p. 26. 

15 «T committed one Humfrey, a prebendary of St. Patrick’s, unto 
ward, tyll tyme that I knew ferder the Kynge’s pleasour yn correctyng 
off soche obstinate and sturdye papistes.”—Archbishop Browne to Crom- 
well, May 20th, 1538, Collections on Irish Hist., Renehan, p. 170. 
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Archbishop of Dublin. The consecrating prelates were 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, the future 
compiler of the Book of Common Prayer; John Hilsey, 
Bishop of Rochester, Browne’s late associate in the visita- 
tion of the Mendicant Orders, and Nicholas Shaxton, 
Bishop of Salisbury, whom Henry had selected to oust 
Cardinal Campegio from that See."* Browne does not 
appear as having arrived in Dublin as Archbishop, until 
the 15th July, 1536.'’ This date, which is given as the date 
of his arrival in the State Papers, may, however, designate 
a different arrival in Ireland from that of his first landing 
as Archbishop. Ware quotes a speech said to have been 
delivered by Browne during the debates upon the Act of 
Supremacy in the Irish Parliament.'* These debates were 
warm and protracted during the month of May. It is quite 
possible that Browne’s arrival in Ireland as Archbishop, 
followed closely upon his consecration in March, that he 
was present at these debates, that he delivered the speech 
accredited to him, and that he crossed to England again and 
returned again on the 15th of July. An earlier date than 
the 15th of July is needed to bear out the statement of the 
Council, made on Ist of June, 1536,"° that the Act of 
Supremacy had passed through the Irish Parliament. 

The calling of this parliament had been advised by 
Browne. The heads of acts to be passed were sent over in 
October, 1535,°° but the parliament did not meet till 1st 
May, 1536. The Bishops, led by Cromer, and vehemently 
supported by the Proctors, opposed the Bill of Supremacy. 
“Loth they are that the king’s Grace should be the Supreme 
“Head of the Church,” wrote Brabazon.** Browne spoke 
vehemently in its favour: “ Rome and her Bishops in the 
“Fathers days acknowledged Emperors kings and princes 
“to be supreme over their dominions, nay Christ’s own 
“Vicars; and that it was much to the shame of the Bishop 


16 Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 348. 

17 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII., vol. xi., No. 120. 

18 Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 349. 

18 State Papers, vol. 11., Henry VIII., part iii., p. 320. 

2 Loco citato, Note. 

* Letter of Brabazon to Cromwell, May 17th, 1536, vide Collections 
on Irish Hist., Renehan, p. 163. 
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“of Rome to deny, what the precedent Bishops of that See 
“owned; and that he concluded that without scruple, he 
“ would vote the king Supreme and Head over Ecclesiastical 
“as well as Temporal matters; and that without guilt of 
“conscience or sin to God, and that he who refused his 
“consent to pass the act, would be no true subject to the 
“king.”** Some laymen appear to have been persuaded to 
acknowledge the king’s supremacy in a limited sense. For 
instance, Patrick Barnewall, who in 1537 opposed the Bill 
for the suppression of a limited number of the abbeys, is 
recorded as saying : “ He would not grant that the king as 

“ Head of the Church had so much power as the Bishop of 
“Rome; and that the king’s jurisdiction therein was a 
' spiritual power to reform or amend the enormities or 
“ defaults in religious houses, but not to execute man’s laws, 
“ nor to dissolve abbeys or to alterate the foundation of them 
“to any temporal use.”*® The commons appear to have 
been tractable throughout, and whatever opposition they 
showed seems to have been awakened by the dogged 
opposition of the Bishops and the Proctors. The Bishops 
seem to have become wearied of the contest, perhaps they 
began to fear; at all events their opposition slackened as 
they gradually withdrew. But there can be no doubt that 
their earlier struggle was a strenuous one. Throughout 
the Parliament of 1536 and 1537 complaints of the opposi- 
tion of the spirituality are frequent. The “spirituality 
averse.” “The spiritual Lords in the High House 
conspiring together denied to assent to the same.” “The 
spirituality little regard to pass anything.”** But in spite 
of the opposition of the Bishops and the Proctors the Act 
of Supremacy, the Act for the abolition of a limited 
number of the abbeys, and some further Acts of a like 

nature were driven through. 

We may now pass to the consideration of some further 
episcopal appointments, which were made by the king. 
In the year 1534 a vacancy was filled in the See of Clonfert, 


* Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 349. 

*% State Papers, vol. ii., Hen. VIII., part iii., p. 372. 

* E.q., Letter of Leonard Gray and Brabazon to Cromwell, May 18th, 
1537 ; Letters, ete., Henry VIII., vol. xii., No. 124; Leonard Gray to 
Cromwell, Feb. 4th, 1537, id., No. 343. 
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by the Papal appointment of Roland De Burgo. The con- 
sistorial act appointing De Burgo has not been discovered, 
and it is to Ware that we are indebted for the record of the 
date.** For the sake of secrecy De Burgo’s provision may 
not have been recorded at Rome. At all events, Henry 
ignored the Papal Bishop. But he made no effort to fill 
the See until 1536. Did he wait for the passing in the 
Irish Parliament of the Act of Supremacy! In Browne 
he had provided for the Provincial of the English 
Augustinians; he now selected for preferment the Irish 
Provincial of the Eremitical Branch of that Order. He 
appointed Richard De Nangle, Professor of Divinity, to 
Clonfert. The document which nominated Nangle is 
without date.** But Ware records that he was nominated 
and consecrated in 1536.*° Browne consecrated** Nangle, 
and a protracted struggle between the Papal Bishop and 
the royal nominee ensued. De Burgo succeeded in his 
resistance to Nangle, and Nangle appears never to have 
ruled Clonfert. In 1542 we find a Richard Nangle pro- 
vided by Henry to a rectory in Kilmacduagh.*”® He is 
described as a Professor of Divinity, just as the presentee 
to Clonfert has been described. But the benefits of this 
minor appointment were probably intended to lighten his 
financial burdens as assistant to Browne, for in his letters, 
Browne is sometimes found describing Nangle as his 
suffragan. 

The See of Cork and Cloyne became vacant in 1536 upon 
the death of John Benet, the Papal Bishop. Henry 
appointed Dominick Tirrey the Rector of Shandon Parish 
in the city of Cork, to fill the See.** Two distinct grants 
of the See to Tirrey are extant. One is without date, but 
it appears to have been sped before the passing of the Act 


* Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 642, under Richard Nangle, 
28 Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., etc., Ed. Jas. Morrin. 
Mem. 8, No. 29, p. 27. 


27 Ware, loco citato, supra, Note 25. 


28 Letter of Browne to Cromwell, Feb. 16th, 1539, Collections on 
Irish History, Renehan, p. 178. 


2 Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIII., etc., Ed. Jas. Morrin, 
Mem. 1, No. 1, p. 91. 


3° Ibidem, Mem. 6, No. 35, p. 24. 
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of Supremacy in Ireland. It claims that the Bishopric is 
in “ the gift of the crown, as well by the law and custom of 
the land, as by the 25th of the king.”** The act known as 
the 25th of the king was the English Act of Supremacy. 
The second Royal grant is dated September 20th, 1536.*? 
Ware states that Tirrey was consecrated by Edmund 
Butler, Archbishop of Cashel, and the Bishops of Ross, 
Limerick, and Emly. Some doubt attaches to the name of 
the Bishop of Ross. Probably he was Dermot MacCarthy. 
The Bishops of Limerick and Emly were John Coyne and 
Thomas Hurley. There is no evidence that the Holy See 
approved this appointment, and if Ware is correct in 
stating that the consecration was performed by the prelates 
he names, it is difficult to clear the consecrators from the 
blame of having acknowledged Henry’s right to make 
appointments to Irish Sees. 

On the 28th April, 1536, Archbishop O’Mullaly, of 
Tuam, died. He was buried in the same tomb with his 
illustrious predecessor, Maurice O’Fihely. Henry VIII. 
proceeded to fill the vacancy. A document purporting to 
translate Christopher Bodkin, of Kilmacduagh, to Tuam 
is in existence, but it bears no date.** What may be a 
later document, dated 15th February, 1537, grants him the 
Archdiocese “in commendam.”** There can be no doubt 
that Bodkin accepted Tuam from Henry. There is no 
evidence that he received at any time explicit Papal 
approval, although he sat as Archbishop of Tuam till his 
death in 1572. A plea was made on his behalf ** by David 
Wolf at a later date, and on account of his administrative 
abilities he seems to have been tolerated as Archbishop. 
Besides Kilmacduagh and Tuam, he held the dioceses of 
Enachdune and Mayo. Some years after his death a 
Roman writer was at a loss to know which of the four was 
his true See.** No further provisions to Irish Sees were 
made by Henry until 1539. With regard to the accept- 


1 Ibidem, loco citato. 

3% Ibidem, Mem. 7, No. 20, p. 26. 

% Ibidem, Mem. 7. No. 26, p. 26. 

*t Ibidem, Mem. 24, No. 75, p. 31. 

%8 Archbishops of Dublin, Card. Moran, p. 86. 

%¢ The Episcopal Succession, Maziere Brady, vol. ii., p. 137. 
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ances which we have just enumerated, it should be said that 
there exists no evidence that either Nangle, or Tirrey, or 
Bodkin, was called upon to take an oath of allegiance to 
Henry, that should be construed as damaging to their 
faithfulness to the Holy See. They may have been 
expected to subscribe to some such oath. But there is no 
evidence so far that, at their acceptances of these Sees, they 
did. If these men held, as indeed some held at the Council 
of Trent, that Bishops received their jurisdiction directly 
from Christ, it might be pleaded that they viewed Henry’s 
appointment to the See, very much in the light of a docu- 
ment restoring to them the temporalities. There is not the 
slightest evidence for believing that a single Bishop 
consecrated under Henry’s egis in Ireland regarded Henry 
as the source from which his episcopal jurisdiction was 
drawn. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the activities, or as Henry 
thought, the inactivities of Browne, during the year 1537. 
Nor is it necessary to recall the bitter rivalry between 
Staples of Meath, and Browne, which vented itself in acrid 
letters, and sour sermons during the year 1538. We reach 
the year 1539 when the struggle between the new religion 
and the old assumed a new and more serious character. 
Browne, spurred to activity by a stinging letter from 
Henry, undertook the work of spreading the new Gospel 
with an earnestness he had not hitherto displayed. Shortly 
before Christmas, in 1538, Alen the Chancellor, Browne the 
Archbishop, Brabazon the Treasurer, and Gerald Aylmer 
the Lord Chief Justice, set out upon a circuit of the east 
and south of Ireland.*’ The description of this journey 
reads in many respects like that of a circuit of assize. 
They passed through Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford and 
Ross, to Clonmel. They held sessions as they went. There 
were trials of offenders. There were sentences varying in 
degrees of punishment. The gallows were weighted with 
victims, and the purse of the Treasurer filled with fines. 
They were not stoned. They met with excellent hosts, and 
they were excellently entertained on their way. They spent 
Christmas Day with Lord James Butler at Carlow. The 


3? Letter from the Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Jan. 18th, 1539, 
Collections on Irish History, Renehan, pp. 174-176. 
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Earl of Ormond threw open the doors of his castle to them 
when they came to Kilkenny. The Mayor of Waterford 
honoured them with the best hospitality that the town could 
give. But the tour bore a more serious complexion than 
that of a mere circuit of assize. It was as gravely ecclesi- 
astical in character as the unctious eloquence of Browne 
could make it. He preached on the Sundays in the 
churches. He spread broadcast English translations of 
the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, the Credo, and the 
Decalogue. In Kilkenny, the Bishop—Milo Baron—met 
him. Browne burdened him and his clergy with new 
Gospel literature, and enjoined them to distribute the 
leaflets throughout the diocese. The sessions were 
generally held on the day after the sermon, and if on a 
certain Monday in Waterford, “a thief of a friar was 
hanged in his habit for a mirror to all his other brethren to 
live truly,”** the sermon of the previous day should be kept 
in mind. Thus did the new religion lapped in law, wining 
and dining, preaching and hanging, wend its way to 
Clonmel. The stones did not cry out against it. They now 
sent couriers to all the Bishops of Munster to foregather 
to their presence at Clonmel. On the 18th January, 1539, 
some bishops had already come. On the 22nd of January 
Browne ascended the pulpit in the church of Clonmel. He 
found himself in the presence of a distinguished audience, 
amongst whom were two Archbishops and eight Bishops. 
It is better, however, to allow the commissioners to tell this 
part of the story themselves. 

‘ At Clonmel was (sic) with us two Archbishops and eight 
“ Bishops in whose presence my Lord of Dublin preached 
‘in advancing the king’s supremacy, and the extinguish- 
ment of the Bishop of Rome. And his sermon finished, 
“all the said Bishops in all the open audience, took the oath 
“mentioned in the Acts of Parliament, both touching the 
“king’s succession and the supremacy, before me the king’s 
“chancellor; and divers others present did the like.”* 
There is no denying the fact that if this account is a truth- 
ful one it is a serious indictment of the honour, if not of the 


“eo 


38 Ihidem, loco citato. 
3* Letter from Council of Ireland to Cromwell, Feb. 8th, 1539, 
bidem, p. 176-7. 
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orthodoxy, of ten bishops of Ireland. The uneasy feelings 
to which it gives rise have led at least one writer to brand 
it unhesitatingly as “a barefaced lie.” But the impeach- 
ment cannot be shuffled so cavalierly aside. Browne's 
character was not indeed so eminently honourable that his 
veracity may not be impeached. But the account does not 
rest on the authority of Browne alone. It is signed hy 
Alen the Chancellor, by whom it was written; by Brabazon 
the Treasurer, and by Aylmer, as well as by Browne. To 
hold that the account is fraudulent, one must hold that 
there was a conspiracy of fraud. The fraud might at any 
moment be discovered. If Browne had no other enemy in 
Ireland than Staples, his bitter rival at this time, the 
danger of his discovering it would have been sufficient to 
deter fraud. The consequences would have been serious, 
for they were dealing with Henry VIII., a man who dealt 
in heads. Besides, if this document is to be set aside as a 
lying account the veracity of every document signed by the 
same names, and they are many, is assailed. The difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the study of the State Papers, and 
documents of the time, are sufficiently serious, without 
adding another which would be the most serious of all. 
While therefore so much may be said against holding this 
painful account to be a well planned lie, it should be said, 
on the other hand, that no really satisfactory corroboration 
of its statement have been handed down. No contem- 
porary list of the names of the bishops impeached has 
survived. At the same time, from the historical point of 
view, it would be idle to ignore the evidences that may or 
may not be regarded as corroborative. Dominick Tirrey, 
who accepted the diocese of Cork and Cloyne from the king, 
may not be regarded as a man that would be unwilling to 
tender his allegiance at Clonmel. Indeed, Browne states 
explicitly that he was at Clonmel.*® Christopher Bodkin, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, by Henry’s grant, was never 
regarded as staunchily honourable in his allegiance to the 
Holy See. The Archbishop of Cashel, Edmund Butler, and 
the bishops, Coyne of Limerick and Hurley of Emly, and 


Vide Letter from Archbishop Browne to Cromwell, Feb. 16th, 
1539, ibidem, p. 178. 
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the Bishop of Ross, consecrated as we have seen, the king’s 
bishop of Cork and Cloyne. They accepted Henry’s man- 
date as a sufficient authority, and they proceeded in the 
absence of a Papal Bull. It does not follow, indeed, that 
they would willingly listen to an exposition of the new 
creed, and subscribe to an oath that would extrude the 
authority of the Pope from the government of the Irish 
Church. But they cannot so cope be relieved from the 
suspicion, at least, that they were pliant enough to answer 
the whip of Browne. Nicholas Comin, the Bishop of Water- 
ford, suffered Browne to preach upon the Act of Supremacy 
inhischurches in Waterford and Clonmel. There is perhaps 
a more serious reason to suspect his fidelity. When J 2 
McGrath, his successor in the See, was appointed in 1550, 
Nicholas Comin’s name was ignored in the Consistorial 
Act, and the new bishop was appointed as succeeding 
Comin’s predecessor, Purcell.** This omission of Comin’s 
name may be due to an error on the part of the Roman 
scribes. He may not have been displaced from his diocese. 
On the other hand, the omission may have been no error at 
all. If we are to believe that he was displaced, his deposi- 
tion may have been owing to other reasons than unorthodox 
views upon the question of Supremacy. But do not all 
these doubts gathering around his name form a cloud? 
There is no explicit evidence that he was present at Clonmel, 
but one can scarcely resist the suspicion that he was. James 
O’Corrin, the Bishop of Killaloe, was on the 16th of June, 
1536, displaced from the administration of his diocese.” 
The care of Killaloe was entrusted by the Holy See to 
Richard Hogan, on the same day on which that prelate was 
appointed to rule Clonmacnoise. The meeting at Clonmel 
took place on the 22nd of January, Hogan became admini- 
strator of Killaloe on the 16th of June. James O’Corrin 
may not have been set aside for having temporized with the 
claims of Henry VIII., but having been set aside so soon, 


« Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. ii., pp. 67-68. af 

“ Ibidem, p. 117. It seems arguable that Hogan succeeded a 
Theodoric O’Brien in the administration of Killaloe. However, this is 
a matter that is open to some doubt. If Theodoric O’Brien was the 
predecessor of Hogan as administrator, O’Corrin’s displacement is referable 
to a date earlier than June 16th, 1539. 
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it is difficult in his case also to resist the suspicion that he 
had been present at Clonmel. In justice to the memory of 
James O’Corrin, it should be borne in mind that he was 
afterwards restored to favour with the Holy See, he 
formally resigned his bishopric of Killaloe, and he died in 
good odour at Rome.** To complete the review of the nine 
Munster Sees, it may be said that, beyond the evidence of 
this State document, there does not exist the slightest 
reason for suspecting that James Fitz-maurice, the Bishop 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe, was present. It is not known 
whether there was a bishop of Kilfenora living in January, 
1539, but his place may have been taken by Nangle, the 
king’s bishop of Clonfert. There can be little doubt that 
Christopher Bodkin, from the province of Connaught, was 
the second archbishop said to have been present. It is, 
therefore, not at all improbable that Nangle also was 
present. These painful evidences to which we may not 
close our eyes, lend a distinct colouring of veracity to the 
commissioners’ account. They show, we think, that it 
cannot be lightly brushed aside as a deliberate lie. 

From other points of view, this year 1539 was a most 
serious year in the history of the Irish Church. Browne 
and his assistant commissioners were labouring hard. 
Alen the Chancellor, Browne, and Brabazon were on the 3rd 
of February appointed deputies of Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry’s Vicar-General and Viceregent in ecclesiastical 
affairs.“* Already, in 1537, despite the bitter opposition 
in the Commons from men like Patrick Barnewell, and inthe 
Lords from the Bishops, and from the Proctors of the clergy, 
an act received the assent of the Lords Justices, confirming 
the suppression of a limited number of the Irish Abbeys. 
This act is supposed to have passed in October, 1537." 
But the great majority of the religious houses in the country 
stillremained untouched. Apparently to obviate the difficul- 
ties of securing the consent of Parliament, a Royal commis- 


© Vide Consistorial Act appointing Dermot O’Brien, 1542, and 
subsequent Act appointing Theodoric O’Brien, 1554, Episcopal Succession 
Vol. If. p. 117. 

“ Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIII., Ed. Jas. Morrin, Mem. 1, 
No. 2, p. 55. 
“6 State Papers Hen. VIII., Vol ii. part iii-, p.527. 
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sion bearing date 7th April, 1539, was issued to Browne, 
Brabazon, Cowley and Cusack, to receive their surrenders.** 
In July, 1539, the commissioners were strenuously engaged 
in gathering the spoils.*’ One after another, like stars 
falling helplessly from heaven, the monasteries disappeared 
from Irish life. Very few resisted and very few were 
spared. As many as at least cight surrendered in July, 
and so through the months of 1539, and into the year 1540 
the helpless spoil went on. It is perhaps significant of the 
feelings excited in some quarters in Ireland by the passing 
of the religious orders, that Primate Dowdall, in a so-called 
synod of his clergy, on June 20th, 1545, canonized Richard 
Fitzralph, the life-long antagonist of the Mendicant 
Orders.* The surrenders of two of the religious houses 
deserve notice. Two Irish Bishops were dispensed by the 
Holy See at their appointments, to continue in the posses- 
sion of Priories, whose revenues they had been already 
enjoying before their consecrations. Milo Baron, Bishop 
of Ossory, held in virtue of a Papal dispensation the Priory 
of Inistioge,** and Edmund Nugent, Bishop of Kilmore, 
the Priory of Tristernagh.*” ‘They were notified of the 
intended abolition of these houses. They were invited by 
the commissioners to surrender them. They delivered them 
up, and they accepted pensions from their confiscated 
revenues. Baron of Ossory accepted a pension equal to 
£200 of our money.*' Nugent of Kilmore accepted a pension 
equal to £263 13s. 4d. in the present currency. The point 
may be of small value in estimating the theological views of 
these men upon the situation, but it indicates ‘fairly clearly 
how slightly their minds were ruffled by the drastic changes 
that were taking place.” 

We may now turn to another development in the 
situation. On the 17th June, 1538, Staples, who was 
throughout a devoted champion of the new creed, wrote a 


Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIII., Mem. 1, No. 3, p. 55. 
Vide Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., passim. 
Liber Niger or Register of Dowdall, T.C.D. 
Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. i., p. 362. 
Ibidem, p. 279. 
% Archdall’s Monasticon, p. 360. 
5% Ibidem, p. 730. 
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letter in which he advertised his loyalty to the new religion. 
In the course of the letter he alludes to the bishops who 
were “indifierent”; who were apparently failing to 
exercise the zeal that he was boasting of in himself. 
“Over this,” he writes, “mine advice shall be that His 
“Lordship (7.¢., Cromwell) appoint some means how that 
“such Bishops as had their Bulls of the Bishop of Rome, 
“by our Sovereign Lords commandment, may bring in their 
“ Bulls, cancelling the same, and to have some remembrance 
“from His Highness which shall stand them in like effect 
“with the same.”** Whether it was owing to the advice 
tendered by Staples or not, the suggestion was in due course 
adopted. Accordingly in September, 1541, Florence 
Kirwan, the papally appointed Bishop of Clonmacnoise, 
surrendered his Bulls, and accepted a crown grant of his 
diocese with some other benefits in addition.** In the same 
month, of the same year, Roland De Burgo, the Papal 
champion, who had driven the royal nominee, Nangle, from 
Clonfert, similarly submitted his Bulls, and received a new 
grant of his diocese.*° On July 9th, 1543, he was ordered 
to receive a confirmation of his appointment from the 
erown.** Eugene McGuinness, the Papal Bishop of Down 
and Connor, made a like surrender of his Bulls, and in May, 
1542, was confirmed by the crown in his diocese.*’ Hugh 
O’Cerbhallen, the Bishop of Clogher, in September, 1542, 
accompanied Con O’Neill to London. He there resigned 
his Bulls into the hands of the Council of Henry VIII., he 
gave Henry satisfactory assurances of his fidelity, and he 
returned to Ireland with a confirmation of his diocese, 
together with a handsome royal gift of upwards of £400 
of our money. The surrender of the Papal Bulls may, 
perhaps, easily enough be conceived to have been an innocent 
act. Similar surrenders of the Papal documents took place 


8s Letter of Bishop Staples to Sentleger, June 17th, 1538, Collectio 
on Irish History, Renehan, p. 171. 


% Calendar of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., Ed. Jas. Morrin, 
Mem. 1, No. 1, p. 82. 
%° Ibidem, Mem. 3, No. 5, p. 82. 
5¢ State Papers, vol. iii., Hen. VIIT., part iii., p. 476. 
*? Calendar of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., Ed. Jas. Morrin, 
em. 2, No. 8, p. 91. 
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in more Catholic days. The acceptance of a document from 
the royal hand, purporting to be a regrant, or a confirmation 
of a diocese, might easily enough be regarded as possessing 
no more value than that of a piece of parchment with certain 
legal characters inscribed upon it. But then in the case of 
O’Cerbhallen, Henry made sure to elicit certain expressions 
of fidelity. The exact wording of these expressions, we do 
not know. Whether they were exacted under oath or not, we 
do not know. We may only surmise that they were satisfac- 
tory to Henry as claiming the Supreme Headship of the 
church of Ireland. With regard to the other three Bishops 
who surrendered their Bulls, and who received their regrants 
in Ireland, we know on the authority of Ware that from 
them expressions of allegiance to the Royal Supremacy were 
likewise exacted.** We know that these expressions were 
exacted under oath. It is not possible to point out with 
absolute certainty the exact form of oath that was taken. 
But if the oath that is preserved in the Record Office, 
Dublin,” should be regarded as the formula to which they 
subscribed—and it is extremely probable that it should— 
their honour at least, if not their orthodoxy, should suffer 
impeachment. But in the end these three Bishops died in 
communion with the Holy See. 


There are other points of interest in connexion with the 
subject, but we must reserve their treatment for a subse- 
quent article. 


8 Vide Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., under De Burgo, p. 64 
McGuinness, p. 205, Kirwan, p. 174. 

8° Vide Archivium Hiberncum, p. 257. Oath of renunciation and 
allegiance imposed upon Irish Bishops in the schism of Henry VIII. 
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Che Seal of Confession. 


Post.Lateran Developments.—Il. 


Tue Fourth Council of Lateran (A.p. 1215) was the first to 
define the obligations of the seal by a decree binding on the 
Universal Church.’ It settled the main principle but left 
ample room for controversies on minor details. One of 
these controversies we have already sketched on lines 
marked out by Father Kurtscheid, who has made a very 
special study of the question.” Under the guidance of the 
same authority we may now take a glance at the other 
problems in connexion with the seal that remained unsolved 
for centuries. 

As we saw in our last article, Catholic theologians were 
practically unanimous in support of the view that the 
Lateran decree prohibited a direct violation of the seal in 
all circumstances however extreme. The application of 
the principle, however, gave rise to difficulties. There can 
be no question of the seal except in connexion with a sacra- 
mental confession, and, as authorities were not agreed 
about the exact conditions required for such a confession, 
there was considerable difference of view as to whether 
certain practices were allowable or not. Many were of 
opinion that the priest was freed from the specific obliga- 
tion of the seal when a penitent confessed without sorrow 
or was unprepared to renounce a gravely sinful purpose. 
It took centuries of theological controversy to expose the 
fallacy of the doctrine and to weed out the disedifying and 
dangerous practices it was calculated to encourage.’ 

A similar vagueness of principle underlay the question 
whether, when there was no danger of betraying the 
penitent, the confessor was ever justified in making use of 


1The canon Omnis utriusque sexus: c. 12 x. (v. 38). 

*Das Beichtsiegel in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung: dargestellt 
von P. Bertrand Kurtscheid, O.F.M. Herder: Freiburg, London, etc. 
1912. 


*V. the Ir1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, pp. 30-46. January, 1913. 
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the knowledge acquired sacramentally. If such a course 
entailed no inconvenience of any kind to the penitent, it 
was clearly enough justifiable. But what was to be said 
of the case in which it would certainly be to his 
disadvantage ? 

Alexander III. had strictly forbidden ecclesiastical 
judges to be influenced by sacramental knowledge in passing 
sentence on the accused, because “ what the confessor knows 
he knows as God, not as judge.”* The principle was 
adopted by theologians, but was understood even by the 
most orthodox in a much less strict sense than we are accus- 
tomed to give it at the present day. St. Thomas’s view on 
the question is interesting. Some of his statements might 
be interpreted in accordance with the view now universally 
held that the confessor is forbidden to make any use 
whatever of his knowledge against the penitent, but it seems 
clear enough that he regarded such use as occasionally 
justifiable if it entailed no revelation of the penitent’s sin. 
“What is known from confession,” he says, “is as good as 
not known at all, for the confessor knows it only as God, 
not as man.”* The confessor, however, should take steps 
to prevent a sin in so far as he can do it without revealing 
the penitent. “An abbot may, when some other occasion 
arises, remove a subject from the position he holds, pro- 
vided there be no suspicion that the seal is violated.”° This 
at first sight looks like the modern view, but we are inclined 
to doubt it when we find St. Thomas justifying an adverse 
vote given on the strength of purely sacramental knowledge. 
“There are other causes (he says) besides sins committed 
that may render a man unfit for the position of prelate—he 
may, for instance, be too young or deficient in knowledge, 
etc.—and consequently the person who. votes against him 
excites no suspicion about his crime and does not reveal his 
confession.”” His views were adopted by other theologians : 


*C, 2 x, (I. 81): ‘‘ quia non ut index scit, sed ut Deus.”’ 

5In IV. 1, Sent., d. 21, q. 3, a. 1, 5. 1: ‘* quod sub confessione 
scitur est quasi nescitum, cum non sciat ut homo sed ut Deus.”’ 

* Ibid. 

’ Ibid. : ‘‘ ex multisaliis causis aliquis redditurindignus au praelationis 
officium . . . et ideo qui contradicit nec suspicionem de crimine facit 
nec confessionem revelat.’’ 
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and even Richard of Middleton, who was himself rather 
strict on the point, is driven by force of authority to admit 
that “if a superior could remove a man from office without 
there being any danger that the man himself or others could 
suspect that he was deposed for sins told in the confessional, 
it would be lawful, some maintain, for such a superior to 
remove him.”* 

Duns Scotus goes further still. Only those actions that 
of their very nature indicate that a sin has been committed 
are, according to him, forbidden by the seal. “It can be 
laid down (he says) as a general principle that a sign which 
of itself does not indicate that a sin has been confessed, 
even though for special reasons it means much more in the 
eyes of some, is not a sign that reveals a confession, and is, 
therefore, not forbidden to the confessor.”® St. Thomas’s 
distinction between what the confessor knows as man and 
what he knows as God was evidently not understood very 
strictly. Its obvious consequences are in fact explicitly 
rejected by another eminent authority. “A confessor ought 
to do or omit whatever he thinks ought to be done or omitted 
for the penitent’s advantage or the common good, even 
though otherwise he should not have done it, provided 
always that the confession is not revealed. If, therefore, 
an abbot knows from confession of the unworthiness of a 
subject who can be removed at will, let him wait till the 
removal can be effected without revealing the confession, 
and then let him remove him at once.”*® And, similarly, a 
voter who knows of a candidate’s unfitness only from con- 
fession is bound not to vote for him, because “the voting 
is a matter between himself and God, and he may, therefore, 
make use of the knowledge that he holds as God.”™ With 
such principles to guide them, it was not strange that 
Catholic writers and even Councils forbade priests to 
administer the Eucharist in private to those whose 


*In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. 2 ad 6. 
*D. 21, q. 2 ad 3: “‘ licet sit aliquibus magis signum determinatum 


..nonest .. . illicitum confessori.”’ 
” Petrus de Palude in IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. 3, a. 8, c. 3: ‘* quidquid 
videtur faciendum vel omittendum . . . potest (confessarius) facere vel 


omittere, dum tamen, etc.’’ 
" Tbid.: ‘‘ potest ex his quae etiam scit ut Deus iudicare.”’ 
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unworthiness they were aware of only from confession." 
For three centuries these views remained almost unques- 
tioned. They are given by writer after writer almost in 
the very same words. Now and then someone distinguished 
himself by being more extreme even than his predecessors. 
Sylvester Prierias, on the strength of St. Thomas’s words, 
criticized the strict teaching of Richard of Middleton. 
“ According to Richard’s view,” he says, “ precautions 
should be taken against letting the penitent or others know 
that the removal from office was due to the sins confessed. 
I believe the doctrine as regards the others, but not as 
regards the penitent himself. Because, as is evident from 
St. Thomas's teaching, when the superior can effect the 
removal without manifesting the sin, he may and ought to 
do it. And it is no answer to say that the penitent may 
thereby be induced to conceal his sins. It is better to pre- 
vent sins in future than to conceal those already 
committed.”** De Soto tried to meet the same objection. 
“If anyone argues that permission to deal outside 
confession with penitents on knowledge acquired in the 
confessional would make subjects afraid to confess to their 
prelates or candidates to electors, my answer is that these 
people have no grievance against either the confessor or 
the sacrament; a confessor does a man no injury by refusing 
to give him what he has no right to . . . nor, by so 
doing, does he reveal the confession.”** Navarrus held that 
a voter would be subject to canonical penalties if he did not 
use his sacramental knowledge.** And Henriquez, Suarez’ 
teacher, maintained that it was with a view to having use 
made of sacramental knowledge that members of Religious 
Orders were obliged to confess once a year to their 


1% Cf, Alexander of Hales: ‘‘ Si sacerdos novit aliquem esse in mortali 
per confessionem . . . debet . . . tali negare corpus Christi si petat 
in secreto’’ (Summa, p. 4, q. 11, m. 2): Council of Trier (1227), p. 8 
de Euch.: Statutes of Bishop Poore, c. 39; etc. 

% Summa, verb. ‘‘ confessio ’’: ‘‘ credo verum quoad alium, non autem 
quoad ipsum poenitentem . . . melius est cavere ne peccata fiant, 
quam ne facta celentur.’’ 

% De rat. tegendi et detegendi secret., m. 3, q. 4, d. 1: “ confessor 
non admittens poenitentem ad id cuius non habet ius acquisitum . 
nullam facit iniuriam nec confessionem revelat.’’ 

1% Comm. in VII. dist. de Poen. c. Sacerdos, n. 148. 
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superiors, and in former times the ordinary faithful once a 
year to their own parish priest.”’ 

Even the few who maintained that the use of sacramental 
knowledge was unlawful when the penitent himself would 
know or suspect seem not to have carried out the principle 
to its logical issue. To a theologian of the present day it 
appears rather obvious that the general admission of the 
views we have quoted must have given every well-instructed 
penitent sufficient grounds for suspicion whenever he found 
himself, or thought he found himself, harshly treated by 
his confessor. The knowledge that his confession might in 
certain circumstances be used against him would make him 
less inclined to confess fully and freely to any confessor 
with whom he was likely to be brought into contact in other 
departments of life. The only way to prevent such 
suspicion and safeguard the freedom of the sacrament was, 
of course, to reject entirely the laxer view regarding the 
confessor’s obligation. But, as we have said, even the rigid 
authorities seem not to have seen it. Except for a brief 
statement in a tract of unknown authorship,”* we have to 
wait till the beginning of the 16th century for a statement 
of the view now universally regarded as correct. It came 
from a Dominican, Bartholomew Fumus. In his Summa 
Aurea Armilla he stated that “if a confessor knows only 
from confession that a man is an excommunicate or a 
private enemy, he should not on that account avoid him, 
or show himself any more unfriendly than he did before; 
in a word, he should do nothing that would deter the peni- 
tent from confession, but act in precisely the same way as 
if he had never heard anything about him—unless he has 
knowledge from other sources.”*® A few years later the 
celebrated Banez supported the position.” 

It was reserved, however, for the Jesuit Order to intro- 
duce a regulation that led to a development of the problem 
on lines now generally admitted. In the year 1590 the 
Superior-General Aquaviva issued a prohibition against 


™ Summa Theol. Mor., |. 3 de Poen. c. 24, n. 8. 

* A MS. in Munich. 

® Verb. ‘‘ confessor,’’ n. 7: ‘‘ se debet habere confessor ac si nihil 
de eo unquam audisset nisi aluinde hoc sciat.’’ 

™In Secund. Sec. S. Thomae, q. 33, a. 8. 
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superiors and confessors utilizing their sacramental know- 
ledge in their ordinary dealings with their penitents. 
“Though there are teachers,” the document states, “ who 
think that, without violation of the sacramental seal, a 
confessor is sometimes justified in using his sacramental 
knowledge outside confession, the teaching demands a 
degree of circumspection that it is very difficult to observe, 
and might sometimes interfere with that liberty which the 
sacred character of the sacramental forum and the institutes 
of our Order demand, .. . and, therefore, ‘ 
we strictly ordain . . . that all superiors are to guard 
carefully against the introduction of the doctrine men- 
tioned, and are not to teach it publicly or privately, or use it 
in any way . . . and our confessors are to act in all 
cases as if they had heard absolutely nothing in confes- 
sion.”** The prohibition affected only the members of the 
Jesuit Order, but, when we consider the influence they 
exerted on the general moral theology of the time, its 
importance in a wider sphere can well be understood. And 
the strict views it was calculated to suggest were enforced 
by a decree of Pope Clement VII. addressed to all the 
Religious Orders some years later. “Superiors for the time 
being (it ran) and confessors who are promoted to the posi- 
tion of superiors are to guard very carefully against using, 
for the external government of the Order, the knowledge of 
others’ sins acquired in the confessional.”** And, with a 
view to preventing all possible abuses, he decided that 
“Superiors are not to be allowed to hear the confessions 
of their subjects, except there be question of reserved sins 
or the subjects of their own free will ask to have their con- 
fessions heard.”” 


"‘* Severe statuimus . . . ut omnes Superiores diligenter caveant 
ne vel ipsi vel Nostrorum aliquis supradictam doctrinam unquam intro- 
ducant, nec illam publice aut privatim doceant, nec ea utantur ullo 
modo. . . sed ita prorsus in omnibus casibus si gerant confessarii ac 
si in confessione nihil penitus audivissent.”’ 

"The decree Sanctissimus Dominus, § 4 (26th May, 1593): ‘‘ caveant 
diligentissime ne ea notitia quam de aliorum peccalis in confessione 
habuerunt ad externam gubernationem utantur.” 

® Ibid., § 2. 
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The problem now was whether the decree of the Pope 
was a new law or merely a definition of obligations 
previously existing. If the latter were the case, it would 
obviously apply to all confessors, even though primarily 
intended for the Religious Orders. Theologians took 
various views, and the question remained undecided for 
nearly two centuries. 

The first writer to discuss it was Sanchez. He decided 
that it was a matter of divine law, and that, consequently, 
any unfriendly use of sacramental knowledge was forbidden 
to all confessors. The very same reasons on which the 
general obligation of the seal rests are equally effective, he 
maintains, in prohibiting such use in all cases. “ Nothin 
will make confession so difficult, troublesome and detestable 
as the knowledge that confessors may act against a penitent 
on the strength of his own confession. Even granting that 
the penitent may not suspect in a particular case, the mere 
fact that men generally know that the confession of sin 
gives the confessor a right to adopt an unfriendly attitude 
would be sufficient to deter people from going to confession 
at all.”** This would seem very obvious and reasonable : 
but so common had the opposing view become that even 
Sanchez did not deny its probability in practice. “There 
are so many authorities in its favour, and so many strong 
arguments urged in its support, that I must admit it to be 
very probable.”*® Suarez, Reginald and Sylvius saw 
nothing more in the Pope’s decree than an ecclesiastical 
prohibition binding on a certain class of confessors.** And 
Delrio drew the necessary conclusion that ordinary con- 
fessors would often be obliged to do what it forbade : “ the 
(more liberal) opinion is probable, and no human law can 
interfere with it.”*’ 

From the time of Sanchez, however, the stricter view 

egan to gain ground, and, towards the middle of the 17th 


“ Disp. de sancto matr. sacr., 1. 3, d. 16, q. 1, n. 3: “‘ satis est homines 
nosse peccata sola confessione cognita ius tribuere ad hoc, ut omnino 
timeant confiteri ab eaque retrahantur.”’ 

*N. 4: ‘“‘negari non potest esse probabilissimam.’’ 

* Resp. De sacr. Poen., d. 33, s. 7, n. 4: Prazis fori poen., 1. 3, ¢. 3, 
s. 2, n. 33: Comm. in Summ. Thom., p. 3, supp. 11, a. 1, q. 3. 

” Disq. mag., |. 6. c. 1, 8. 2: “‘ cum sententia illa communis sit pro- 
babilis et nullum ius humanum valeat impedire.”’ 
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century, became the more common.** Laymann decided in 
its favour for the reasons already advanced by Sanchez.*’ 
Bonacina, Castropalao, Diana, Dicastillo and others 
followed on the same lines, and Gobat expressly extended 
the Papal decree to all confessors whatever.*” De Lugo 
was equally strong in its support. If the obligation not to 
use sacramental knowledge were not, he says, of divine law, 
the obligation to use it sometimes would be, and the decree 
of the Pope would have been impossible. And he wonders 
how, in face of the Pope’s decision, any Catholic can still 
continue to hold the opposing view.** 

Some few Catholic writers, like Tamburini*’ and Sainte- 
Beuve,** did, however, still continue to hold it, and a sugges- 
tion was made that the Holy See should settle the question 
once for all. The suggestion was adopted. On the 18th 
November, 1682, the Holy Office issued its decree. In con- 
sideration of its importance we may give it in its original 
form :— 

“ Praevia matura consultatione dominorum consultorum 
facta fuit discussio sequentis propositionis : 

“ Scientia ex confessione acquisita uti licet, modo fiat sine 
directa aut indirecta revelatione et gravamine paenitentis 
nisi aliud multo maius ex non usu sequatur, in cuius com- 
paratione prius merito contemnatur. 

“ Addita deinde explicatione, sive limitatione, quod sit 
intelligenda de usu scientiae ex confessione acquisitae cum 
gravamine paenitentis, seclusa quacumque revelatione 
atque in casu, quo multo maius gravamen ex non usu 
sequeretur. Et statuerunt dictam propositionem, quatenus 
admittit usum dictae scientiae cum gravamine paenitentis 
omnino prohibendam esse etiam cum dicta explicatione sive 
limitatione. Et praesenti decreto prohibent, ne quis ultra 
audiat talem doctrinam publice aut private docere aut 
defendere sub poenis arbitrio Sacrae Congregationis infli- 
gendis.” 

The problem under discussion is not perhaps expressed 


® Dicastillo (De Sacr.) says of it: ‘‘ Ita sentuint communiter recen- 
tiores.’’ 

® Theol. Mor., 1. 5, t. 6, c. 14, n. 22. 

* Resp. De Poen. Sacr., d. 5, q. 6, 8. 5, p. 4: Sum. Mor., p. 4, t. 28: 
Resol. Mor., t. 11, v. 3: De Sacr. tract. 8,d. 12: Opera Mor. I. 845. 

" De Sacr. Poen., d. 23, 8. 5, n. 97-8. 
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as clearly as it might be, but in view of the actual contro- 
versies of the time, its import is unmistakeable. It was 
agreed that the use of sacramental knowledge was unlawful 
whenever it entailed a direct or indirect revelation of con- 
fession. The problem was whether, apart from such cases, 
the confessor would be free to use it against the penitent 
when, by so doing, he would, in a particular case, save the 
penitent or others from an evil much more serious than the 
inconvenience entailed by the revelation. The proposition 
implied that he would : that the use of sacramental know- 
ledge “to the detriment of the penitent ” would cease to be 
unlawful when the non-use of it would entail much graver 
evils. And, understood in that sense, the proposition was 
condemned by the Holy Office. 

The decision was, of course, not an ex-cathedra definition. 
But it emanated from the highest court on questions of 
Catholic faith and morals, and, with one trifling excep- 
tion,** no Catholic writer has ever since supported the 
opposing view. As time has gone on, the tendency has 
been to define the confessor’s obligations more strictly. 
When, for instance, the Vicar-General of Trent asked the 
Regulars to inform him what sins were committed most 
frequently in order that he might draw up a suitable list 
of reserved cases, the Congregation of the Council decided 
that they “could not be compelled to do so,” and that “the 
Vicar-General should be warned not to put such questions 
in future.”** The Congregation of the Propaganda, on the 
same principle, condemned the practice of giving each 
absolved penitent a certificate admitting him to com- 
munion, or of counting penitents in order to know how 
many particles should be consecrated.** And in 1899 the 
Holy Office issued a decree for the city of Rome ordering 
all superiors of religious communities and seminaries and 
colleges not to dare to hear the confessions of students 
living in the same house.** 


" Meth. exped. conf., |. 5, c. 5. 
8 Resolutions, III. c. 18. 


“ Natalis Alexander, Theol. dogm. et Mor. (de sacr. Poen. c. 5, a 10, 
ce. 52). 


In the year 1673. 
** In 1806 and 1836 respectively. 
%> Monitore ecclesiastico, XI., 202. 
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The other controversies were of a much less important 
description, and there is very little development of doctrine 
to record. A few, however, deserve a brief mention. 

In regard to the subject of the seal, there was room, of 
course, for difference of view, especially as the Lateran 
Council had mentioned no one but the confessor. All were 
agreed that the obligation rested on a superior to whom the 
confessor was obliged to have recourse for faculties to deal 
with reserved cases. Outside that, it would be difficult to 
find perfect unanimity. In other controversies connected 
with the seal the tendency during the four centuries succeed- 
ing the Lateran Council had been, as we have seen, in the 
direction of greater rigorism. In this matter, strange to 
say, the very opposite was the case. St. Thomas had 
extended the obligation to all who stood in any necessary 
connexion with the confession,*’ and for three centuries the 
theologians followed him almost without exception. 
Towards the end of the 16th century, however, we find 
Cajetan maintaining that an interpreter, employed in case 
of necessity, is not bound by the seal strictly so-called, but 
only by the natural obligation to keep the sins of others 
secret.’* De Soto about the same time seems to hold the 
same in regard to all except the confessor himself.** That 
was certainly the teaching of Becanus who wrote a few 
years later: “the confessor is bound most strictly by the 
natural, the divine, and the human law: others are bound 
only by the natural law, for the reason that the confession 
is not sacramental as far as they are concerned.”*® The 
lax view, however, was short-lived. Navarrus attacked it 
at once. “ Not only the priest (he says), and the layman in 
case of necessity, and the interpreter through whom a peni- 
tent ignorant of the language makes confession (are bound) 
but also anyone who by chance or malice has heard another’s 
confession or to whom it has been revealed” : his principle 
being that “if a thing passes from one to another, it 
passes with its obligations attached,” so that “the obliga- 


In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. 3, a. 1, 8. 3. 

% Summ., v. ‘‘ confessio.’’ 

In IV. 1. Sent., d. 18, q. 4, a. 5. 

® De Sacr. in specie, c. 39: “‘ reliqui non tenentur nisi solo iure 
naturali.’’ 
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tion affects primarily not the priest but the confession 
itself.”** His arguments carried conviction to the 
theological mind, and from his time till our own day not a 
single theologian of note can be quoted in favour of the 
view he attacked. 

In this connexion the question of confession made to a 
layman in case of necessity played a prominent part. From 
the beginning of the 11th century it began to be recom- 
mended, and was accepted by Gratian in his Decretal as a 
substitute for sacramental confession.** Some of the 
foremost theologians, among them Peter Lombard,** made 
it a duty in certain cases, and even St. Thomas regarded it 
as “in a way sacramental.”** Alexander of Hales and 
Bonaventure took the opposite view, regarding it merely as 
a pious practice.** Scotus denounced it as dangerous in 
many cases,** and the whole Franciscan Order was opposed 
to considering it sacramental in any sense. Many theolo- 
gians and Councils, however, continued to recommend the 
practice : and it took Luther’s teaching about a lay priest- 
hood and the efficacy of sacraments conferred by laymen to 
marshal the theologians in a body against it. During the 
time it was practised, and especially when it was regarded 
as being in a sense sacramental, the general opinion, of 
course, was that it entailed the obligation of the seal. St. 
Thomas maintained it, and so did the great body of 
theologians down to the 16th century. Since then opinion 
has been all the other way. The obligation is one of 
strictest natural secrecy, but is not the obligation of the 
seal. And the principle holds even when the penitent 
imagines that the confessor is a priest. 

Regarding the object of the seal—the particular matters 
which it covers—there has never been any serious contro- 


“In cap. Sacerdos, n. 42: ‘‘ res ad quemcumque transit cum onere 
suo transit’’ . . . ‘‘ ita ut obligatio non in personam primarie cadat 
sed in rem ipsam.”’ 

“C. 36, D. IV., de cons., ete. 

“In IV. 1. Sent., d. 17, p. 3, ¢. 4. 

“Tn IV. 1. Sent., d. 17, q. 3, a. 3, s. 3: “‘ confessio laico facta . . 
sacramentalis est quodammodo.”’ 

“Resp. Sum. Theol. iv. q. 19: In IV. 1. Sent., d. 17. 

“In IV. 1. Sent., d. 14, q. 4: ‘‘ nihil valet virtute operis operati, et 
adhuc dubium est an sit in detrimentum salutis.”’ 

F 
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versy. Councils at one time felt it necessary to legislate 
a the view that the obligation did not apply to the sins 
of an accomplice revealed by a penitent, though it can hardly 
be said that practices based on the opinion were very wide- 
spread.*’ In that connexion, however, it may be well to 
recall the Church’s condemnation of the practice of inducing 
the penitent to give the name of his accomplice—a much 
more common and very detestable abuse. Councils from 
the 12th century onwards condemned the practice,** but it 
was Pope Benedict XIV. that took the strongest stand 
against it. In his Constitution Suprema, addressed to the 
bishops of Lusitania, he denounced the “perverse and 
pernicious practice of asking for the name of the accomplice 
and not merely trying to induce penitents to give it, but, 
what is more detestable still, compelling them to give it by 
threatening to refuse absolution.” In a second Constitu- 
tion, Ubi Primum, addressed to the same bishops, he decreed 
the penalties—an excommunication latae sententiae against 
all who taught or defended the lawfulness of the practice, 
and a suspension ferendae sententiae against all actually 
guilty of it. By a third Constitution, Ad eradicandum, 
the previous decrees were extended to the whole Church.” 

Strange to say, there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether the penitent could release the 
confessor from his obligation. St. Thomas maintained 
the view put forward by all authorities at the present day : 
the penitent can release the confessor “because he can 
secure that what the confessor knows as God he shall know 
also as man, and he does so by giving the confessor permis- 
sion to speak.”*® Alexander of Hales questioned the 
doctrine for three reasons : “ first, because the confessor as 
a matter of fact has got the knowledge as God’s representa- 
tive, and the penitent’s wish cannot change the fact: 
secondly, because the confessor is bound by the law of the 
Church, and the penitent cannot give him a dispensation : 
thirdly, because such a course would lead to grave 


“Cf. the Statutes of Odo of Paris, c. 6, n. 14 (1197): Council of 
Cologne, c. 17 (1279): ete. 

* Ibid. 

“Dated respectively 7th July, 1745; 2nd June, 1746; 28th Sept., 
1746. 

® In IV. |. Sent., d. 21, q. 3, a 2, ad 1. 
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scandal.”*' Scotus supported him: “if permission is to 
be given, the confession must be repeated outside the 
sacrament.”** Durandus added another reason: if St. 
Thomas’s doctrine were true, a judge might ask an accused 
person to give his confessor permission to speak: if he 
complied he might have a dangerous witness against him; 
if he refused, he would excite suspicion and prejudice his 
case.” The arguments were often repeated, and the view 
found supporters even in the second half of the last 
century.”* But the vast majority of canonists and theolo- 
gians have always been against it. They require, of course, 
certain conditions—that the permission be express and freely 
given, that there be an important purpose to be served, and 
that precautions be taken against scandal and misunder- 
standing—but, granted these, they see no reason for 
insisting on the empty ceremony of repeating the confession. 
The penitent does not grant a dispensation: his action 
makes it impossible for the law to apply. As well might 
one say that a man grants a dispensation from the Seventh 
Commandment when he gives his neighbour a present and 
so far makes it impossible for him to steal. 


In the Middle Ages, when the State took cognizance of 
Canon Law, the violation of the seal was an offence against 
the law of the land. The Reformation effected, of course, 
a great change in that respect, but there are traces of the 
principle still in the legislation of many countries. The 
principal poirt of interest, though, for Catholics is not 
whether the State punishes violation of confessional 
secrets—the cases have been so rare, only half-a-dozen or 
so in the whole history of the Church, that it makes no 
practical difference—but whether the State insists on the 
violation when priests are summoned as witnesses and are 
questioned regarding their confessional knowledge. 

The 378th article of the Penal Code seems to settle the 
matter for France. “ Doctors, surgeons, and other officers 
of health, as well as apothecaries, mid-wives, and all other 


1 Summa theol., p. 4, q. 19, m. 2, a. 3. 

2In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, a. 4. 

“In IV. 1. Sent., d. 21, q. 4. 

* F.g., Miinchen, Das kanon, Gericht. I1., 690. 
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persons who by their state or profession are the depositaries 
of secrets confided to them, if they reveal such secrets, 
except in cases in which the law obliges them to inform, 
shall be punished with imprisonment from one to six 
months and with a fine of from 100 to 500 francs.”*° The 
excepting clause has become obsolete by the law of the 28th 
April, 1832, which repealed articles 103-107 dealing with 
the obligation of informing. Not only are confessors, 
therefore, not required by the civil law to disclose the secrets 
of the confessional, they are obliged by the law not to do 
yo. The same is true in Belgium and Spain.** In Italy, 
according to the Code of Civil Procedure (art. 288), persons 
who by reason of their state or profession have been 
entrusted with secrets cannot be obliged to disclose them 
except when the law expressly declares the opposite : and 
there is no declaration of the kind in regard to priests. In 
Germany the Code of Civil Procedure entitles priests to 
refuse information “in regard to matters that have been 


confided to them in their exercise of the care of souls.”*” An 
exemption is guaranteed in Austria, by the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of the 23rd May, 1873, in reference to “ matters 


confided to them either in the confessional, or otherwise 
under the seal of clerical professional secrecy.”** Priests 
in Switzerland are justified in refusing evidence in regard 
to “matters communicated to them by reason of their 
calling and under the pledge of secrecy, except in so far 
as they are released from the obligation by those who have 
given them the information.”** The exemption in Norway 
is less extensive. “Clergy of the State Church and other 
recognised religious societies can be employed as witnesses, 
in regard to matters confided to them in their care of souls, 
only when the law so states.” The exemption ceases when 


5 ‘* Et toutes autres personnes dépositaires, par état ou profession, 
des secrets qu’on leur confie.’’ 

In Belgium because it has adopted the Penal Code: in Spain because 
of the support still given to Canon Law. 

7 Zivilprozessordnung, § 383: Among those exempted are ‘‘ Geistliche 
in Ansehung desjenigen was ihnen bei der Ausiibung der Seelsorge 
anvertraut ist.”’ 

8 Strafprozessordnung, § 51: ‘‘ in der Beicht oder sonst unter dem 
Siegel geistlicher Amtsverschwiegenheit.’’ 

28th June, 1889. 
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the penitent renounces his privilege and when there is 
question of preventing the condemnation of an innocent 
person.*° 

In England it seems fairly clear that, before the 
Reformation, information given under the seal was 
privileged in the civil courts.** The total rejection of the 
Catholic religion, and of confession as practised by 
Catholics, leave little ground, however, for supposing that 
the privilege continued when England became Protestant, 
nor would the removal of Catholic disabilities necessarily 
mean that the privilege revived. There is no express 
enactment of the English law on the subject at the present 
day: the decisions of the law courts and expressions of 
opinion by individual judges form the only basis of con- 
jecture as to the real trend and policy of the law: and, as 
most of these were given by inferior judges in the lower 
courts, conclusions based on them can only be probable. The 
general impression conveyed is not very favourable to the 
seal. To take a few. In the case of Butler v. Moore, 
concerned with the will of Lord Dunboyne and tried in 
Ireland in 1802 before Sir Michael Smith, Master of the 
Rolls, Father Gahan refused to answer certain questions 
on the ground that his religion forbade him to disclose his 
knowledge. It was decided that there was no privilege, 
and, on his still refusing to answer, Father Gahan was 
declared guilty of contempt of court and was imprisoned. 
Lord Langdale laid down a general principle in the case of 
Greenlaw v. King in 1838 : “ the cases of privilege (he said) 
are confined to solicitors and their clients: and stewards, 
parents, medical attendants, clergymen, and persons in the 
most closely confidential relation, are bound to disclose 
communications made to them.” When in 1865 a Mr. 
Wagner, a Church of England clergyman, refused to give 
information on the plea that it had been given him under 
the seal of confession, questions were asked in Parliament : 
and, in the course of his reply, Lord Westbury, the Lord 


Law of Ist July, 1887: § 178. 

® For a full and satisfactory treatment of this question see the article 
on “‘ The Seal of Confession,’’ by R. S. Nolan, in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. XIII., pp. 649-665). The cases briefly referred to above 
will also be found discussed there in detail (pp. 656-660). 
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Chancellor, stated that “the law of England does not even 
extend the privilege of refusing to answer to Roman 
Catholic clergymen in dealing with a person of their own 
persuasion.” In the case of Wheeler v. Le Marchant in 
1881, Sir George Jessel gave it as his opinion that “ there 
are Many communications which, though absolutely neces- 
sary because without them the ordinary business of life 
cannot be carried on, still are not privileged. 

Communications made to a priest in the confessional on 
matters perhaps considered by the penitent to be more 
important than his life or his fortune, are not protected.” 
But, on the other hand, the tendency for a long time past 
has been in favour of extending the law on privileged com- 
munications, and prominent authorities incline to the belief 
that the English courts will soon decide in favour of the 
seal. Remarks, tending more or less in that direction, have 
been made in numerous cases, ¢.g., in that of Du Barré 
v. Livette by Lord Kenyon, of the King v. Redford (1823) 
by Judge Best, of the Queen v. Griffin (1853) by Judge 
Alderson, of the Queen v. Hay (1860) by Justice Hill, 


and especially in that of Ruthven v. De Bonn (1901), 
when Justice Ridl-y informed the plaintiff that he was 


“ 


not “entitled to ask what questions priests ask in the 
confessional or the answers given.” Jeremy Bentham, 
nearly a century ago, wrote strongly on the expediency of 
exempting Catholic priests from the obligation to reveal 
confessional secrets :** and Sir Robert Phillimore in his 
work on “The Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of 
England,” published in 1895, says : “ It seems to me at least 
not improbable that, when this question is again raised in 
an English court of justice, that court will decide it in 
favour of the inviolability of the confession and expound 
the law so as to make it in harmony with that of almost 
every other Christian State.” 

In Ireland—and in the British Colonies except where 
there is an express enactment in favour of the seal, as there 
is, e.g., in New Zealand, Quebec, Newfoundland, etc.—the 
law is the same as in England. The common law of the 
United States appears to be the same also, but a great 


® Rationale of Judicial Evidence, London, 1827. 
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number of the States have passed express laws in favour 
of the privilege. In Scotland the tendency to regard 
confessional knowledge as privileged is very strong, at least 
if we accept Alison’s testimony : “ Our law (he says) utterly 
disowns any attempt to make a clergyman of any religious 

ersuasion whatever divulge any confessions made to him 
in the course of religious visits, or for the sake of 
spiritual consolation : as subversive of the great object of 
punishment, the reformation and improvement of the 
offender.” °° 

M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 


® Practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833. 
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A Biblical History for Schools (New Testament). By F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, D.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and B. T. 
Dean Smith, M.A. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, 1913. Pp. 258. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


This is an attempt on the part of two scholarly Protestant clergymen 
to place before beginners a compendious account of the New Testament, 
its contents, history, and environment. The authors disclaim the 
intention of dealing with many interesting problems of the present day, 
their belief being, and rightly, that the first essential in approaching 
the subject of the New Testament is a knowledge of its contents. The 
work is furnished with three maps: one of Palestine in Our Lord’s time, 
in which all places mentioned in the New Testament are printed in thick 
type; one of the Roman Empire, marking only the places named in 
the Acts; and a plan of the Temple taken from that in Dr. Sanday’s 
Sacred Sites in the Gospels. There is a very exhaustive General Index, 
and also an Index of Greek words. The book seems to us to be written 
with care and judgment, and we feel sure it will be largely utilised by 
those for whom it is intended. 

J. MacRory. 








Bibliotheca Apocrypha. Introductio Historico-critica in Libros Apo- 
cryphos Utrinsque Testamenti cum explicatione critica argumenti 
et doctrinae. Scripsit Dr. Stephanus Székely, Studii Biblici N.T. 
in Reg. Hung. Universitate Budapestinensi Professor P.O. Volumen 
Primum. Introductio Generalis, Sibyllae et Apocrypha Vet. Test. 
antiqua. Friburgi Brisgoviae (also Great Russell Street, London). 
B. Herder, 1913. Pp. vii. + 510. Paper, 11s.; cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Non-Catholics are in the habit of referring to the seven deutero- 
canonical Books of the Old Testament which they reject and the 
Catholic Church receives, as apocryphal. Needless to say, these Books 
are not comprised under the term as used by Dr. Székely. He employs 
the term, as do Catholic writers generally, to denote books by unknown 
writers, which either by their title or their contents resemble inspired 
Books, and which in fact were for some time looked upon as inspired, or 
at least peculiarly sacred, by Jews or heretics or some orthodox Chris- 
tians, but which the Church never admitted into her canon. Many of 
these curious works date from before the Christian era, and at the 
present time when, from motives frequently hostile to all Christianity, 
so much attention is being devoted to the evolution and history of 
religions, some knowledge of these works, which fill the gap between 
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the Old Testament and the New, is almost essential to the theologian 
and the apologist. Dr. Székely has, therefore, done a service in fur- 
nishing us with an Introduction to all the chief Apocrypha, explaining 
their origin, authority, and contents, and publishing and annotating such 
extracts from them as he deems most useful for Catholic students. 

This first volume contains a General Introduction to the Apocrypha 
of both Testaments, a special Introduction to the earlier and later Sibyl- 
line books, with extracts from them, and a similar Introduction with 
extracts from the earlier Apocrypha of the Old Testament. The books 
are grouped by the author in classes: Apocalyptic, Historical, Moral; 
and for the most part those of each class are dealt with in chronological 
order. Under Apocalypses we have the Ethiopic and the Slavic books 
of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and the Fourth Book of Esdras. Under the Historical Apocrypha, the 
Book of Jubilees, the Epistles of Salomon, the Third Book of Esdras, 
and the Third Book of Machabees. Under the Moral, the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Salomon, the Prayer of 
Manasses, and the Fourth Book of Machabees. In connexion with 
each Book there is a full bibliography, and in the extracts given the 
more important lectiones variantes are noted. 

The second volume, promised for the coming year, will deal indivi- 
dually with the later Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and with all 
of the New. The author tells us in his Preface that the work has cost 
him many years of toil, and we can well believe it, for the task was a 
dificult one, and so far it has been accomplished with care and ability. 

J. MacRory. 











Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France des Origines 4 la 
Suppression (1528-1762). Tome II. La Ligue et Le Bannisse- 
ment (1575-1604). Par Le P. Henri Fouqueray, S.J. Paris: 
Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1913 Price 12 fr. 


The first volume of this work dealt with the history of the Society of 
Jesus in France from its foundation there till the year 1762. The pre- 
sent volume deals with a very complicated and a very sad period of 
French history, the period namely when France was divided into two 
parties, principally owing to religious disputes, and when the issues 
were submitted to the arbitrament of a dreadful civil war. Henry III. 
was dying without leaving behind him any children to succeed, and the 
King of Navarre being a Hugenot was distasteful to the great body of 
French Catholics. A Catholic League backed by Spain was organised 
to oppose his succession to the throne, and a civil war broke out which 
was ended only by the submission of Henry IV. to the Catholic Church 
and by his publication of the Edict of Nantes in favour of his former co- 
religionists, the Hugenots of France. The first portion of this volume 
deals with the Jesuits under Henry III. (1576-1589), and of the part 
they played in the difficult circumstances created by the establishment 
of the League, the murder of the Duke of Guise, and the alliance of 
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Henry III. with the Calvinist King of Navarre. Throughout this trying 
period the superiors of the Society appear to have acted with consider- 
able prudence and tact. Possibly for many readers in these countries 
the most interesting chapter in this section will be the chapter devoted 
to the work of the Jesuit missionaries in Scotland during the reign and 
captivity of Mary, Queen of Scots. The author gives a brief summary 
of the state of affairs in Scotland when Mary returned from France, and 
he deals at considerable length with the work of the Jesuit Fathers, 
Hay and Creytton, who accompanied the Papal legate to Scotland, with 
the marriage of Mary and Darnley, with the work of Father Hay during 
her captivity, with the project for her release propounded by the Duke 
of Guise, and with the apostolic labours of Jesuit missionaries in 
Scotland. 

The second part treats of the affairs of the Jesuits in France during 
the disastrous years between 1589 and 1595, and principally with the 
attacks made upon the Jesuits by the Parliament of Paris and by Jean 
Chastel, which led finally to the decree for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Paris and the confiscation of their property. The last section 
deals with the negotiations for their re-establishment in Paris and their 
attitude in regard to the Edict of Nantes. The volume is a valuable 
contribution not only to the history of the Jesuits, but also to the 
history, and more especially the ecclesiastical history, of France during 
the period which is covered by it, and is rendered still more valuable 
by the numerous citations from documents and sources hitherto in- 
accessible to the majority of those who have dealt with the same period. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 








Ozanam par L’Abbé Charles Calippe. (La Pensée et l’Oeuvre Sociale 
du Christianisme, Etudes et Documents). Paris: A. Trailin. 1913. 
Price 2 fr. 50. 


This volume from the pen of M. L’Abbé Calippe, a writer well known 
already for his studies on the social history of French Catholics during 
the nineteenth century, appears at the moment when the centenary 
celebrations organised in honour of Ozanam, the founder of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Conferences, have attracted the attention of Catholics 
throughout the world to his life and labours. The book does not pre- 
tend to be a complete biography of Frederick Ozanam, though within 
the scope allowed himself by the author it is sufficiently full. It seeks 
rather to explain the moral and religious atmosphere in which Ozanam 
grew up and formulated his views on social questions, the needs of the 
society in which he moved, and the doctrine and ideals which sustained 
him in his laborious career. Ozanam did not belong to the class who study 
sociology as they study botany, namely, as a special compartment of 
knowledge having no reference to religion or to their own personal con- 
duct. His interest in the subject sprang from his deep religious convictions 
and from the motives of charity so strongly inculeated by the Catholic 
Church. He did not allow himself to be captivated by the new theories 
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which sought to separate social efforts from religion and to divide 
society into two camps. His aim throughout life was to adapt the 
teaching of the Catholic Church to the peculiar circumstances of 
modern times and to show that the problem may be solved without 
abandoning one iota of Catholic doctrine. As a young man at Lyons, 
as a student of law at Paris, as a professor of the Sorbonne, as a writer 
as well as a man of action he remained a consistent Catholic unin- 
fluenced by those who attacked the Church in turn as the enemy of the 
poor or the enemy of property. This little work (206 pp.) can be highly 
recommended to all those who take an interest in social questions, and 
more especially to the young Catholic University graduates or under- 
graduates who could do so much good by working along the lines fol- 
lowed by the founder of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
JaMES MacCarFFREY. 








The Roman Curia. By Rev. Michael Martin, S.J., Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology, St. Louis University. London: R. and 
T. Washbourne. Pp. 423. Price 6s. net. 


The Roman Curia was reorganized by Pius X in accordance with 
the Constitution Sapienti Consilio of the 29th of June, 1908, which 
deals with the Roman Congregations, Tribunals and Offices, and in- 
dicates what is the competence of each. A study of the Constitution, 
together with the supplementary Lex Propria, Normae Communes and 
Normae Peculiares, is of special utility for the clergy who, from time 
to time in the course of their pastoral duties, must make application 
to one or another department of the Roman Curia. In olden times we 
were happily situated in these countries since we could transact all our 
business with the Propaganda, but, now that we are under the ordinary 
Roman Congregations, Tribunals and Offices, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in rightly determining how to proceed in each occurring case. 
Father Martin’s Roman Curia here comes to our aid. It explains with 
sufficient fulness the main points which need exposition. It treats of 
the history, competence, method of procedure and personnel of the 
various Congregations, Tribunals and Offices. It gives a considerable 
number of doubtful points which have obtained authentic solutions, and 
has two useful chapters on ‘‘ Communication with the Holy See” 
and ‘‘ Formulas of Petitions to various Departments of the Roman 
Curia.”” Any member of the Church can communicate with 
any department of the Roman Curia, and he can do 
this on his own _ business without employing an _ agent, 
though for obvious reasons an agent is desirable in many cases. 
Whether an agent is or is not employed, it is useful for the clergy to 
know precisely what form to adopt in addressing petitions to the Holy 
See, and Father Martin’s chapters make the mode of procedure quite 
clear. Though Latin, French and Italian are the official languages of 
the Holy See, there are officers connected with the various departments 
who are acquainted also with English, Spanish and Portuguese. The 
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natural result is, that few are excluded from direct personal communi- 
cation with Rome by reason of the language difficulty. In all cases, 
however, it is better to approach the Roman Curia in one of the three 
official languages and especially in Latin. The Latin Formulas, given 
by Father Martin will be found useful in this connexion. We felici- 
tate Father Martin on the benefit he has done to the clergy by the 
publication of his ‘‘ Roman Curia.’’ 
J. M. Harry. 








Sermon Notes of John Henry Cardinal Newman (1849-1878). Edited 
by Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London: New York, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta. 1913. Pp. xxiii. + 344. Price 5s. net. 


Of collections of sermons and notes for sermons there is noend. But 
we seldom get them from the hand of a master. That makes the pre- 
sent volume all the more welcome. It would be too much to say that 
one may recognise on every page the touch of Newman’s genius. But 
even among the short, necessarily rather disconnected sentences there 
are many passages that recall him at his best. 

The notes were left among other papers by the late Cardinal at his 
death. They passed into the hands of Fr. Neville, and ultimately to 
the Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory, who have edited them now very 
carefully, supplying missing words, giving full Scriptural references and 
quoting passages in Newman’s other works that illustrate curtailed 
statements in the notes. The greater part of the work gives notes for 
sermons proper, principally on the Gospel of the day, but a considerable 
portion is devoted to catechetical instructions. Contrary to the usual 
custom the notes were generally written after the sermon had been 
preached. As Newman himself tells us: *‘ I cannot determine what I 
shall lecture on till I know who will come, for the speaker speaks accord- 
ing to his hearers: to speak for speaking’s sake is mere human eloquence, 
and not practical, and this St. Philip opposed specially. His Fathers 
only converse, not preach.”” In preaching first and writing afterwards 
Newman was not, however, singular. It was the practice of other great 
pulpit-orators also—notably of Lacordaire. 

The notes vary very much in length, sometimes covering only half 
& page, sometimes extending to nine or ten. It would be useless to 
quote any as typical—they vary so much. But it may be said that 
Newman’s practice was not to develop one idea in many directions, as 
was the habit of some great preachers, but to bring different lines of 
thought to bear on the same point. The method insures a great variety 
of illustration and instruction, and is much more helpful to others who 
may be anxious to utilize the notes in the composition of their own 
sermons. 

Not the least interesting portion of the volume is the description given 
in the Introduction of Newman in the pulpit: 
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** He held the Bible which was in his hands while he was preaching 
rather close to his face, for the print was small and he was short- 
sighted. Memory pictures him as constantly turning over its leaves, 
after the rather fumbling manner of an old man, while he was speaking, 
presumably in order to find the next passage he intended tc quote. It 
is impossible to say whether on the whole he spoke quickly or slowly, 
for there was no appearance either of haste or deliberation. His manner 
of speaking was the same in the pulpit as on ordinary occasions; in 
fact, he was not preaching but conversing, very thoughtfully and 
earnestly, but still conversing. His voice, with iis gentleness, the 
trueness of every note in it, its haunting tone of (if sadness be too strong 
a word) patient enduring and pity, has often been described by those 
who heard it at St. Mary’s in the old Oxford days, and, judging from 
their description, it seems to have been the same in old age ag it was 
then. Probably the initial impression on one who heard it for the 
first time would be that it varied very little. This, however, was 
certainly not the case. Changes of expression or feeling were constantly 
coming over it, but so naturally and in such perfect unison with what 
was being said at the moment, that they were hardly noted at the 
time. It was only afterwards, if something had struck home and kept 
coming back to the mind, that one realised that it was not the words 
only, but something in the tone of the voice in which they were said, 
that haunted the memory. 

‘* What is the kind of impression that Newman’s sermons were likely 
to make on a boy or very young man who listened to them? It would 
probably not be long before he felt that the preacher had the power of 
making things seem very real. He would also be rather surprised, and 
perhaps half puzzled, as if it was something a little incongruous, that 
a man who seemed so aloof from everyday life should speak even more 
plainly and simply than ordinary men. From time to time he might 
almost be startled at some change in the preacher’s voice and the words 
which accompanied it. Take, for example, in the present volume 
(p. 301) the way in which the ignominy of the Crucifixion is described— 
‘ as we fix a noxious bird up.” Only those who have heard Newman can 
imagine the distress which would have come over his voice in uttering 
these words, and the kind of haste, as if to get them out and done with; 
followed by a quick return to the calm with which he had been speaking 
a few seconds before. Very probably some of his hearers were, without 
knowing why, almost as shocked as if they had now heard of the Cruci- 
fixion for the first time. These little outbreaks carse and went as a 
flash of lightning. They seemed like a momentary loss of the perfect 
self-restraint habitual to the speaker followed by an instant recovery. 
An extraordinary thing about them was the very: slight change in the 
voice which they seemed to entail. It was like a mere breath of wind 
passing over the surface of perfectly still water. The Cardinal’s voice, 
as is well known, was not a strong one. It was of the low and gentle 
kind, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tends to be mono- 
tonous °nd even flat. But in his case the lack of volume or compass 
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capable of changes on a large scale was made up for by a purity of tone 
upon which the faintest modulations told. Those who knew the 
Cardinal hear him while they read him, and often a passage, whether in 
@ sermon or a lecture, comes home to them in a way it can hardly do 
to others, because they have the music of his voice in their memory as 
well as the printed words before their eyes. Take in the present volume 
(p. 50) the account of a man’s enjoyment of his life. One hears the 
almost genial tone which has come over the preacher’s rather sad voice 
while he is speaking of pleasures in themselves innocent, the summer 
stroll, the warm fire, and so forth, then the note of sorrow when he 
comes to pleasures not harmless.”’ 

The book will be very useful for private reading and meditation. But 
its full value will be appreciated only by preachers. They will find 
in it the thoughts and words of a master—master not only of the English 
language at its best, but, still more important, master of theological 
thought and, above and beyond all, master of the spiritual life. 

M. J. O’DoNNELL. 








The Student’s Handbook to the Study of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated from the Thirteenth Edition of Augustus Brassac, 8.S., Prof. 
of 8S. Scripture in the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Issy-Paris, by 
Joseph L. Weidenhan, S.T.L. The Gospels—Jesus Christ. With 
the Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Freiburg. With 
74 illustrations and 1 map. B. Herder, Great Russell Street, 
London. Pp. xvii. + 595. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


It would be hard to gather into one volume of equal size with this 
more information than is here afforded on all the main questions arising 
out of the Gospels, and only those familiar with the subject, its extent 
and complexity, can fully appreciate the success with which the learned 
Sulpician has performed the difficult and arduous task he set himself. 
The work begins with a brief General Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, dealing with its idea, contents, and division; with the original 
manuscripts, with the nature and results of New Testament Textual 
Criticism ; and with the leading principles and developments of Rational- 
ism. This is followed by Part I., where we have a preliminary chapter 
treating of the Gospels in general, then three separate chapters discuss- 
ing respectively the three Synoptic Gospels. Next, the mutual relations 
of the Synoptics, and their historical value, have a chapter each 
devoted to them, and Part I. closes with a chapter on the Gospel of 
St. John, and another on its relation to the Synoptics. 

Part II. treats of Jesus in the Gospels. It opens with a preliminary 
chapter where much valuable information is briefiy and clearly given 
regarding the political and religious condition of Palestine in Christ’s 
time, and a useful section is devoted to the chronology of Our Lord’s 
life. Then in Book I. the hidden, public, suffering and glorious life of 
Christ, are dealt with at length, and in chronological order. Book II. 
is devoted to Christ’s miracles and prophecies; and Book II1. to His 
doctrine, the closing section of the latter containing a synthesis of 
His principal teachings. 
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We can heartily recommend the work to all who desire a convenient 
and reliable Handbook on the Gospels. Of course, for serious students 
of Scripture it will not dispense with all need of commentaries on the 
individual Gospels, but it contains a really great amount of well digested 
information. It will doubtless interest the reader to know how the 
author regards some of the more important questions. He has no 
belief in the existence of a Proto-Matthew or Proto-Mark. St. Luke, 
he holds, utilized neither the first nor the second Gospel in the com- 
position of his own. The peculiar mutual relations of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, commonly referred to as the Synoptic Problem, cannot be 
solved, he maintains, by the theory of oral tradition, nor by that of the 
dependence of the later Evangelists upon the earlier, nor by that of a 
use of common documents, but an eclectic method must be adopted 
and the true solution found in a partial combination of these theories. The 
particular solution suggested by M. Brassac agrees pretty ciosely, we are 
glad to see, with conclusions arrived at long ago by the present writer, 
and published some years since in an article on the Gospel of St. Mark 
in “‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia.”’ 

Our author does not discuss the nature or extent of Biblical inspira- 
tion, but naturally in such an extended work we now and again get some 
idea of his views. He maintains, of course, as we are all bound to do, 
that S. Scripture contains no error; in other words, that every state- 
ment which the sacred writers meant to guarantee is necessarily true ; 
but he believes that the sacred writers and the Holy Ghost did not mean 
to affirm the truth of small details. This is a far-reaching principle, 
which, if true and approved by the Church, would greatly facilitate, at 
least in minor matters, the work of a harmonist. The following are 
the author’s remarks on the subject—he is writing of alleged contradic- 
tions in the New Testament: “‘ If the contradiction is such that it seems 
to be real, we argue that in this case there can be no valid objection 
urged against the accuracy of the historian, because of the scantiness 
and meagreness of the information at our disposal. To put it even 
better, we know that history demands that a writer reproduce the 
substance of his materials exactly, and does not require that, in the 
colouring he may give to facts or in minute details, he be accurate, 
and all this we know is compatible with the idea of inspiration. The 
differences do not amount to error from the point of view of inspiration. 
In order to have error in the Gospels we would be forced to admit that 
their authors really wished to affirm the truth of petty details, and 
this can hardly be true; for they have little or no value for their purpose, 
which in the case of each was necessarily religious’’ (p. 110). This 
principle is applied in several instances, for example, in regard to the 
visit of the women to Christ’s tomb on Easter Sunday morning (p. 401), 
where after stating the difficulties as to the time of the arrival of the 
women at the tomb, and as to the angels that appeared to them, the 
author remarks: ‘‘ A general reply to these difficulties is that the sacred 
writers are giving only the substance of the facts.’’* 


1 The italics are not ours. 
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With most modern scholars, our author holds that St. Matthew fre- 
quently groups together fragments of different discourses, as in the 
Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.), in the address to the Apostles on the 
occasion of their first mission (x.), and in the famous eschatological dis- 
course (xxiv.). He holds that the Blessed Virgin was only betrothed, 
not married, at the time of the Incarnation, arguing chietly from the 
ordinary sense of the verb pyyorteveww, but he omits to answer or even 
notice the difficulty against this view arising from the fact that St. 
Luke (ii. 5) uses the same word of Mary at a time when the Nativity 
was just at hand, and when according to all she was certainly married. 

Herder has brought out the English translation in good style; both 
paper and print are fine. But we cannot say that the translation is 
always satisfactory, and as for the proof-reading the less said the better. 
Without looking out for mistakes, we have noted nearly a 
hundred. Not many of them are serious, but they disfigure the work 
and create a bad impression. 

J. MacRory. 








The Purple East. Notes of Travel. By Rev. J. J. Malone, P.P. 
Second Edition. Melbourne: W. P. Linehan. London: Burns 
and Oates. Pp. ix. + 488. 5s. 6d. net. 


We have read this book with the greatest pleasure; there is not a 
dull page in it. From the moment he sets foot on the steamer at Mel- 
bourne till, anchored off Jaffa, he bids farewell to The Holy Land, 
Fr. Malone never fails to hold the reader’s attention. The trip lay 
via Colombo, through the Red Sea and the Suez Canal, to Egypt, and 
thence to Palestine. In Egypt we get picturesque and vivid descrip- 
tions of Oriental life and a fine idea of the mighty monuments of the 
Pharaohs. But it is in The Holy Land that Fr. Malone is at his best. 
Jerusalem, Jericho, the Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Nazareth and the Sea 
of Galilee, are seen through the eyes of an artist and sketched in glow- 
ing prose with the pen of a poet. In this second part of the book there is 
less quotation, and the effect is all the better; the quotations, which 
abound in the first part, and which indeed show the author’s wide 
reading, are perhaps too numerous. 

As we read, we queried a few points, to which, in view of future 
editions likely soon to be called for, we would wish to direct the author’s 
attention. For instance, Gabbatha (p. 326) was hardly a place where 
crowds could assemble; Christ most probably never revisited Galilee 
after the raising of Lazarus (p. 358); and St. Jerome’s Biblical labours 
in the cave at Bethlehem (p. 362) consisted chiefly not in correcting the 
Old Latin Version, but in translating from the Hebrew. 

The work is most cordially introduced to the public by a very appre- 
ciative Foreword from His Grace, Most Rev. Dr. Carr, Archbishop of 
Melbourne, which concludes as follows: ‘‘ ‘ The Purple East’ needs no 
commendation or external aid; there is stored within itself sufficient 
motor power to carry its ideas over a wide field, and thus reward the 
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labours bestowed on its composition. The traveller preparing for the 
East cannot select a more charming companion, and those denied that 
privilege will find in the pages of ‘The Purple East’ an admirable 
substitute.’’ This is high praise from so competent a judge, and in our 
opinion it is well deserved. 

J. MacRory. 











Luther. By Hartmann Grisar, 8.J., Professor of the University of 
Innsbruck. Authorised Translation from the German by E. M. 
Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. I. London: Kegan 
Paul, ete. 1913. Price 12s. net. 


In a review of Father Grisar’s work on Luther, published in the 
January number of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, the writer ex- 
pressed the wish that an English translation should be prepared, 
but he had no idea then that the publishers had already made 
arrangements for its translation or that the work could be carried 
through in such a short time. Father Grisar’s work has had a pheno- 
menal success in Germany, where a new presentation of Luther as a 
man and as a religious reformer is certain to be severely criticised. The 
work has not, indeed, escaped criticism. The usual assertions have 
been made that no Catholic and more especially no Jesuit is competent 
to undertake a study of Luther’s development and work, but on the 
whole the critics of all shades of opinion have not been slow to express 
their appreciation of Father Grisar’s effort, and to admit that although 
the last word may not have been said on all the interesting topics dealt 
with in the three bulky volumes, yet the writer has thrown much new 
light on the subject and has made it necessary for both friends and 
opponents of Luther to recast many of their theories. The explanation 
of the popularity of Father Grisar’s work is not far to seck. He keeps 
strictly to his sources without allowing himself to be drawn into useless 
controversies and without indulging in any commentaries that could 
possibly give offence to any man anxious to learn the truth. 

‘** We have preferred,’’ he says, ‘‘ when sketching the psychological 
picture, to do so in Luther’s own words. This method was, however, 
the most suitable one, in spite of its apparent clumsiness; indeed, it 
is the only one which does not merely put the truth before the eyes 
of the reader, but likewise the proofs that it is the truth, while at the 
same time giving an absolutely life-like picture. It has frequently been 
necessary to allow Luther to speak in his own words in order that in 
matters which have been diversely interpreted, or on which he was 
sometimes uncertain, he may be free to bring forward the pros and cons 
himself; we have thus given him the fullest opportunity to defend or 
accuse himself. 1f, for this reason, he is quoted more often than some 
readers may like, yet the originality of his mode of expression, which is 
always vivid, often drastic, and not infrequently eloquent, should suffice 
to prevent any impression of tiresomeness. Luther’s personality, with 
all its well-known outspokenness, has, as a matter of course, been intro- 
duced, unvarnished and unexpurgated, just as it betrays itself in the 
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printed pamphlets, which as a rule give so vivid a picture of the writer, 
in the confidential letters and in the chatty talk with his friends and table- 
companions. In a book which, needless to say, is not destined for the 
edification of the young, but to describe, as an historical work should, 
the condition of things as they really were, the author has not thought 
it permissible to suppress certain offensive passages, or to tone down 
expressions which, from the standpoint of modern taste, are often too 
outspoken. With regard to the Table-Talk it may at once be stated 
that, by preference, we have gone to the actual sources from which it 
was taken, so far as these sources are known, i.e., to the first Notes 
made by Luther’s own pupils and recently edited from the actual MSS. 
by Protestant scholars, such as Preger, Wrampelmeyer, Leesche, Kroker 
and others.”’ 

The above extract, taken from the author’s Introduction, will help 
to give our readers an idea of Fr. Grisar’s plan and method of treatment. 
It is sufficient to say that he has adhered to it strictly throughout the 
work. The present volume deals with Luther’s course of studies and 
his early years in the monastery, with ‘‘ the harbingers of change,’’ the 
starting point of the Lutheran movement, the faulty theological training 
of the Augustinians of the period, the commentary on the Romans 
(1515), with the outward circumstances and the inner life of Luther at 
the time of the crisis, the commentary on the Galatians, the Indulgence 
thesis of 1517, and with Luther’s progress in the new teaching (1518-19). 
As the book has been reviewed at length in these pages it is enough 
to say that the translation has been done in a very satisfactory manner, 
and that it is to be hoped that it will have even a larger circulation in 
the English-speaking countries than the original has liad in Germany. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 








The Dominican Revival in the Nineteenth Century. Beiug some 
account of the Restoration of the Order of Preachers 
throughout the World under Father Jandel, the Seventy-Third 


Master-General. By Fr. Raymund Devas, O.P. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1913. Price 3s. 6d. 


“In his early days,” writes the author in his Preface, ‘‘ as a devout 
Catholic, Newman may well have asked, as he actually did in a letter 
to Dalgairns in July, 1846, whether the Dominican Order was not ‘a 
great extinct idea.’ With reference also to the fasts and abstinence 
enjoined by the rule of that Order, he said definitely: Nous avons changé 
tout cela. Newman indeed may well have thought so then, for 
Alexander Vincent Jandel had not yet been appointed by Divine Pro- 
vidence to prove to the world that things had not really changed so 
much: to prove that now, if ever, there is need in the Church of an 
Order wedded to truth and austerity—an Ordcr of men whose minds 
should be devoted to prayer and study with a view to preaching, and 
whose bodies should be kept in subjection as far as possible by fasting, 
abstinence, and vigils.’’ This little work (147 pp., 8vo) is practically 
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a history of the reforms carried out by Father Jandel while General of 
the Dominican Order. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Religious Orders were in anything but a flourishing condition, and the 
Dominicans were no exception to the generalrule. The Dominican Houses 
in Spain, in South America and in the Philippine Islands were no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the General, while in England the future looked 
so hopeless that at the Chapter held at Hinckley in 181U sore of the 
members thought the Province should disband. In France, too, and in 
Austria the old discipline and rigour had disappeared. But in 1850 
Pius IX. determined to renew the life of the Order and looked around 
for some one to whom he could entrust the work. He selected Father 
Jandel, summoned him from Paris, and on the completion of Father 
Ajello’s term of office as General, instead of allowing a general chapter 
to be summoned, appointed of his own authority Father Jandel as 
Vicar-General of the Dominicans. Immediately he began the work of 
reform, insisting on the re-introduction of the old discipline into the 
house at Santa Sabina in Rome. His action met with a great deal of 
opposition, but by a little firmness and tact he succeeded in carrying 
through his designs. He made visitations of the Dominican Houses 
in various parts of the Continent and visited both England and Ireland. 
Personally, we regret very much that the author has paid so little 
attention to the Irish Province in the preparatior of his work. Had he 
wanted information about the past history of that Province the sources 
were at hand from which he might have drawn, but he has contented 
himself with devoting to the Irish Province merely a few lines. In 
1855 Pius IX. appointed Father Jandel General of the Order for six 
years, and as a proof that this action was not resented by his brethren 
we may point to the fact that when on the completion of these six years 
a general chapter was held to designate his successor, Father Jandel 
was elected almost unanimously. During his time as General, Father 
Jandel had the happiness of seeing new life infused into the Dominican 
Order in France, Austria, Ireland and England, and of seeing the pro- 
vinces of South America and Spain return to obedience. His work may 
well be spoken of as the revival of the Dominicans during the nineteenth 
century. 


JAMES MacCaFFrey. 








De Annatis Hiberniae. A Calendar of the First Fruits’ Fees levied 
on Papal Appointments in Ireland from 1400 to 1535. Transcribed 
from the Vatican and other Roman Archives by Rev. M. A. Costello, 
O.P. ‘Edited by Rev. A. Coleman, O.P., with Supplementary 
Notes by W. H. Grattan Flood, Esq. Vol. I. (Ulster). Catholic 
Record Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. M. H. Gill and 
Son, Dublin. Price 7s. 6d. 


The period between the end of the 12th century and beginning of the 
Reformation in Ireland, though full of interest in itself, is one to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid. In religious matters it is a period 
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difficult to appreciate. One finds oneself confronted at every turn by 
the most striking contrasts. Side by side with convincing evidences of 
strong Christian faith and charity are to be found many things which 
would seem to argue at first sight complete contempt for the practices 
and rules of the Catholic Church. Whatever may be said about the 
ordinary people it must be admitted that many of the clergy of Ireland, 
whether Anglo-Irish or Irish of the Irish, did not set an example worthy 
of imitation, as the volumes of the Papal Registers and Letters clearly 
prove. 

The publication of the Annats of Ireland, copied from the Vatican 
Archives by the late Fr. Costello,O.P., who did so much for Irish history 
during his years of residence in Rome, has opened up an entirely new 
source of information on this eventful period. The name Annats was 
given to the tax levied by the Holy See on those appointed by it to 
minor benefices, such as, for example, parishes, vicarages, canonries 
and some of the abbeys or priories. The record of the appointment, of 
the sum to be paid and of the name of the person who acted as agent 
and security in Rome, was kept very carefully, and we are thus pro- 
vided by its publication with a fairly complete record of the appoint- 
ments to the various parishes of Ireland. The Annats of Ireland is, 
therefore, a volume of great importance for the local historian by 
enabling him to complete the lists of pastors in various parishes, to 
trace the names and boundaries of the ancient parishes, and to identify 
parishes and churches, the very names and sites of which have been 
forgotten. The study, too, of the Christian and family names, as 
transcribed or Latinized by the Roman clerks and of peculiar forms of 
the local names of parishes and churches, will possess a special interest 
for many. 

But quite apart from its value for local history the Annats of Ireland 
is of the greatest importance as a contemporary source of information 
on the condition of affairs in the Irish Church. It helps us to under- 
stand some of the causes which produced such a loose state of discipline 
in Ireland at this period. The truth is that whether in the Pale or 
outside the Pale, whether in the territories of an O'Neill or a Fitzgerald, 
the Church was enslaved and was powerless to enforce her statutes or 
to punish evil doers. The King of England controlled to a great extent 
the appointment of bishops, many of whom were Englishmen who 
looked upon themselves as having been sent into exile among the Irish, 
and who had little interest in their work. Even if the bishops had been 
active men they could do very little as the appointments to most of 
the churches in their dioceses were made by others. At every step 
they were confronted with Papal reservations and appointments, or 
with presentations made by lay patrons or by religious houses of men 
and women who had secured the rights of patronage. This right of 
patronage exercised by laymen or by religious communities was bad 
for the Irish Church, and the right of reservation and appointment 
directly by Rome was at least equally bad. As can be seen from the 
Annats certain individuals of the lowest qualifications went to Rome, 
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either personally or by agent, and secured an appointment in Ireland 
apparently without any consultation with their local ecclesiastical 
superiors. Not unfrequently several such candidates presented them- 
selves at Rome, two or three of whom were appointed within the space 
of a few months to the same benefice. The man or men appointed in 
Rome returned to find himself or themselves confronted with a priest 
appointed by the lay patron and bishop. This led to innumerable. and 
almost interminable lawsuits carried on before the local courts in Ire- 
land, but as a rule never ended without one or several appeals to Rome. 
Again, though the canons of the Church forbade expressly the multi- 
plication of benefices in the hands of the one individual, yet we find 
during the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century that these very 
necessary canons were set aside constantly by dispensations and several 
benefices with the care of souls were committed to one man. 

Father Costello was most painstaking in his work of transcription 
and neglected nothing by way of identifying place names to make the 
Annats both reliable and convenient. Owing to the death of Father 
Costello, the work of writing an introduction and of preparing the entire 
work for the Press fell upon Father Coleman, O.P., who carried it out in 
a most thorough manner, assisted by Dr. Grattan Flood, who identified 
many of the names and places which seemed so corrupt that identifica- 
tion was almost impossible. The work is well printed and well bound, 
and considering the small price (7s. 6d.) should command a wide 
circulation. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 














The Communion of Saints. By Rev. Charles F. McGinnis, Ph.D., 
S.T.L., Professor of English and History and Director of Studies in 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul. With an Introduction by the Most 
Reverend John Ireland, D.D. London: B. Herder. Pp. xiv. + 
395. Price 6s. net. 


The Communion of Saints has always been a consoling doctrine of the 
Church. It has made the Catholic realise that he is not alone, that he 
is a member of Christ’s kingdom, and that he is assisted on his way 
to heaven by the prayers of his fellow-members and in turn assists them. 
It has also made him realise that death is not the end of all things, 
that beyond the grave there are the Holy Souls who are paying their 
debt of temporal punishment and the Saints who are enjoying the vision 
of God, and that these are united in bonds of fellowship with the 
Church of God on earth. These are the every-day thoughts of Catholics, 
and Father McGinnis gives beautiful expression to them in ‘‘ The Com- 
munion of Saints.’’ 

On the other hand, our separated friends of the Protestant Churches 
love to live their spiritual lives in isolation. They cali us idolaters 
because we pay due respect to the images and relics of the saints. While 
they doff their hats to the National Flag, they deny to us the right in 
conscience to honour, in our own way and in accordance with the 
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cherished tradition of the Christian Church, the images and relics of 
the saints who have gained honour in the eyes of God. While they 
use every means in their power to gain the intercession of those who 
have influence with kings, princes and presidents, they regard with 
horror our belief in the intercession of the saints whose power of in- 
fluencing God is only a sequence of their exalted dignity. In his work 
on *‘ The Communion of Saints,’’ Father McGinnis presses home in 
forcible language the inconsistency of the Protestant position and its 
want of harmony with the traditional teaching of the Church. 

For both Catholics and Protestants ‘‘ The Communion of Saints ’’ is 
a useful work ; it strengthens the faith of the former and enlightens the 
minds of the latter. The work contains two parts, of which the first 
deals with ‘‘ Invocation and Intercession,’’ and the second treats of 
“* Veneration of Saints.’’ In both sections the same thoroughness of 
treatment appears. The author is not content with the not unusual 
method of quoting at second hand; he goes to the originals for his text. 
He passes in review the teaching of Sacred Scripture and the sayings of 
the Fathers. He also makes good use of archeological research—a 
source of knowledge to which many writers do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion. Archbishop Ireland was well justified when he introduced this 
book to the public in these terms: ‘‘ It is an instructive and timely book. 
As none other that I know of it provides us with a comprehensive and 
scholarly exposition of ‘ The Communion of Saints.’ The doctrine of 
the Church is stated in precise and unmistakeable terms. . . . / Argu- 
ment from reason and common sense mingles with argument from 
Scripture and Tradition in explanation and defence. . . . Cullings, too, 
from history and dramatic descriptions of local sceneries abound—in- 
vesting every chapter with vivid life-colouring, adding to the more serious 
themes the charm of the imagination, so as to make the perusal of the 
whole volume a task no less agreeable than it is illuminating and 
instructive.’’ 


J. M. Harry. 








The Way of the Heart. Letters of Direction. By Mgr. D’Hulst. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Mgr. A. Baudrillart, Rector of 
the Catholic Institute, Paris. Translated by W. H. Mitchell, 
M.A. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1913. Pp. xxxi. + 
326. Price 5s. net. 


These letters, addressed by Mgr. D’Hulst during a space of twenty- 
one years to a lady penitent, were not meant for publication, but for 
this very reason they reveal all the more the beauty and sanctity of 
the writer’s soul. Though overwhelmed during most of his life with 
work of many kinds, this remarkable man never failed to regard the 
direction of his penitents and the saving of their souls as his greatest 
and most pressing duty. To it he was always prepared to sacrifice 
everything else, and if anyone who was dying or dangerously ill wished 
to see him, all other business had to wait, and distance, even hundreds 
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of miles, did not count. The present correspondence is published in the 
hope that it may be useful to many souls; this, we are told by the 
editor, is the sole reason that has led the recipient of it to decide not 
to keep the benefit of it entirely to herself. And in our opinion the work 
is well worth publishing. As the editor points out: ‘‘ It often treats 
of general questions possessing a permanent interest for all Christians. 
In it will be found admirable reflections on all the great feasts of the 
Church’s year, and dogmatic expositions of high importance as to the 
faith, the salvation of souls outside the ordinary channeis, true and 
false mysticism, illusions in the spiritual life, Indulgences and Jubilees, 
Purgatory, and Holy Scripture. But above all, do these letters answer 
to that state of mind which is so often met with to-day amongst what 
are called the more enlightened classes. -How many are there, who 
feel they are Christians in heart and also in conduct, and who cannot 
avoid a certain uneasiness of mind, when they are called upon to meet 
so many negations, controversies, criticisms, and historicai, scientific, 
and philosophic systems, opposed to Christian dogma! But such is just 
the disposition—as will be noted in reading these letters—-of Mgr. 
D’Hulst’s correspondent.’” And even if such uneasiness of mind, 
arising from difficulties against the faith, is rarely met with, thank 
God, in Ireland, yet even here, and still more in England and America, 
these letters may do immense good by showing, as they do, the infinite 
patience, and tenderness, and charity of a holy priest, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions regarding the faith that inspires 
such devotion. This aspect of the correspondence has evidently im- 
pressed itself upon the English translator, himself a convert, for he 
writes in his Preface: ‘‘ Supposed revelations—often of prejudice and 
eredulity all compact—concerning the inner working of Catholic institu- 
tions sometimes find a wide circulation amongst non-Catholics. Should 
any reader of such ‘ exposures ’ light upon this book, he would find in it 
not only a striking contrast, but a wholesome corrective. Here a 
private correspondence, never meant for publication, unexpectedly lifts 
a corner of the veil which ordinarily shrouds the confidential com- 
munications between director and penitent. Thus are discovered a few 
of the gems which lie so deeply hid in the unfathomable ocean of 
Catholic spiritual life.’’ 


J. MacRory. 











Patrologiae Cursus Completus Accurante. J. P. Migne. Series 
Graeca. Indices digessit Ferdinandus Cavallera. Paris: Apud 
Garnier Editores. 1912. Price 20 fr. 


Migne’s edition of the Greek and Latin Fathers was undoubtedly one 
of the most important undertakings of the 19th century. Both in its 
conception and its accomplishment it reflects the highest credit upon 
the editor. For the historian and the theologian as well for tho student 
of Scripture the collection is indispensable. But owing to the great 
number of volumes to be consulted and the imperfect character of the 
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Indices, it was by no means easy for an inquirer to lay his hands upon 
the particular author or the particular subject on which he was seeking 
for information, so that a great deal of time was wasted necessarily in 
any such search. To remedy this drawback the present Index to the 
Cursus Completus of the Greek Fathers has been compiled by Ferdinand 
Cavallera, lecturer in Positive Theology at the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse. In preparing the work he has followed the plan of indicating 
volume by volume by name only the various authors whose works are 
contained in the collection, so that the reader in a few pages has a 
complete analysis of the writings contained in each volume. This brief 
analysis occupies the first ten pages. The next section (14-114 pp. ; that 
is to say, containing 100 pp.) deals with the Index Alphabeticus 
Auctorum, and gives in alphabetical order the various writers, placing 
under each of them the list of his works, the places where they are to 
be found in the collection, and the previous editions and annotations 
utilised by Migne in the preparation of his edition. The next part, the 
Index Methodicus, groups the various texts under different headings, 
as, for instance, Dogmatic Theology, with various sub-divisions, such 
as the Creation, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, the 
Eucharist, Penance, the Priesthood, ete., Apologetics sub-divided into 
writings against the Pagans, against the Jews, and against various 
classes of heretics, etc., Sacred Scripture sub-divided into the Canon, 
Archeology, Topography, and also into references to each particular 
book of the Old or New Testament, Hagiology, with an alphabetical 
list of the various saints dealt with in the collection, Liturgy and His- 
tory sub-divided into various departments. Finally, as an appendix, 
there is a brief Index to the whole volume of Indices. Lvery library 
which has a copy of Migne’s edition of the Greek Fathers should buy 
this volume. It is to be hoped that the author will undertake a similar 
work for the Latin Patrology, or if he is unable to do so, that the firm 
of Garnier will secure some other person equally competent. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY- 








Saints and Places. By John Ayscough. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Pp. 477. Price 6s. net. 


We have all from time to time been charmed by the brightness of 
‘‘ John Ayscough’s ’’ contributions to literature, and we have looked 
forward with pleasure to an enjoyable perusal of any new work that 
proceeds from his brilliant pen. We are in no way disappointed in 
‘** Saints and Places.”” It is a most delectable description of scenes 


from life and of scenes from history. ‘*‘ The Lightning Conductor ” 
gives beautiful descriptions of French and Italian persons and places, 
but in ‘‘ Saints and Places ’’ John Ayscough surpasses the Williamsons 
in the vivid portrayal of characteristic Italian scenery and life. Read, 
for instance, the chapter on ‘* Paestum,’’ and you have a graphic por- 
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trait of the place which delights the reader. ‘‘ The train stops at 
Paestum, on its leisurely journey from Battipaglia to Reggio; from 
Battipaglia the dullest, least interesting town in Italy to Reggio, so 
painfully addicted to earthquakes; stops long enough for the Capo 
Stazione to tell the guard that he is still alive, though appearances may 
be against him, and long enough for the guard to express his congratu- 
latory surprise, then the ticket-collector calls out ‘ Partenza!’ and the 
engine-driver blows his horn, and the lazy train slides off towards the 
furthest south. No one has got in, and only you, yourself, have got 
out. For nobody lives at Paestum; there is no such a place, though 
the station is called Pesto, out of compliment to a town that ceased to 
exist fifteen hundred years before railways were invented.’” Remember, 
too, the pessimistic Capo Stazione who would not admit that God made 
Paestum, and who good-naturedly sold a bottle of rough country wine 
for not much more than three times its value! 

Wherever in the volume we chance to cast our eyes we are sure to 
find reward for our curiosity. Whether in spirit we enter the Vatican, 
‘the unequalled palace that was never a king’s, but has for ever repre- 
sented a world-empire,’’ or visit the Pantheon of pagan as well as 
Christian memories, we feel that we are in a world where Baedeker 
never was. ‘* The unspoiled glory of the Coliseum ’’ appeals to us in 
the pages of John Ayscough as it never did in the guide books that were 
intended not for the traveller, but for ‘‘ the tourist, tliat dire parody of 
the traveller, who does his sight-seeing in a disconcerting succession of 
saltatory glimpses.’’ The Minerva, Santa Sabina on the Aventine, and 
Santa Pudenziana are the homes of many memorable events that have 
gained renewed youth from the pen of a poet who writes in prose. 

‘* There are days in our lives which never fade into age, but keep, in 
our deepest memory, a perennial] youth. . . . They were not worldly 
days; and so, as we olden with our passage through the world, they 
stay young, and we love them as pure youthful things are loved.”’ On 
such a day John Ayscough first saw Subiaco, the cradle of Western 
Monasticism, and his recollections of St. Benedict’s temporary home 
make delightful reading. Cortona, Bolsena, Savona, Aqu'‘no of St. 
Thomas, Salerno, Amalfi, Bari, Monte Vergine, Cava dei Terreni, 
Ancona and Civita Vecchia, Viterbo, Syracuse, Catania Taormina, and 
Messina are described with masterful expression in these pages. Cara- 
vaggio, the wayward and untrammelled genius, finds a place, and his 
masterwork, the Pieta of the Vatican, has a warm admirer. The 
Angelic Painter, too, comes in for his share of admiration. The last 
essay in the volume is a sketch of St. Francis Xavier, his subtle charm 
and his nobility. Writing evidently from his heart, our author loves to 
dwell on the virtues of this irresistible Saint who “‘ had all the gracious- 
ness of his name-sake of Sales, an even more human tenderness and 
gift of sympathy.”’ 

We wish we had space to say more about ‘‘ Sainis and Piaces.’’ 
What we have said will, we hope, induce some “ travellers,’’ if not 
‘‘ tourists,’’ to provide themselves with a work that will be a com- 
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panion rather than a guide book, and also some, who are neither travel- 
lers nor tourists, to purchase for themselves the means of spending a 
few happy hours at home. 


J. M. Harty. 








From Hussar to Priest. A Memoir of Charles Rose Chase, First 
Superior of the Westminster Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of 
Compassion. By Henry Patrick Russell. London: Kegan Paul, 
etc. 1913. Price 5s. 


Charles Chase was born in London (1844), educated at Wellington 
College under Dr. Benson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
accepted a commission in the army at about the age of 18. In 1868 
he resigned his commission, returned to Oxford and later on to the 
Theological College at Salisbury, and was ordained in 1872. In 1878 
he was offered and accepted the incumbency of All Saints’, Plymouth, 
the appointment to which rested in the hands of High Church trustees. 
During his stay there the bishop was plagued with reports about the 
** Romish practices '’ of the new incumbent. During an interview the 
bishop asked him: ‘‘ And how much Roman Catholic doctrine do you 
believe? ’’ ‘‘ All, my Lord,’’ was the reply, ‘* excepting Papal Supre- 
macy and Infallibility.’’ During his years at All Saints’ he endeared 
himself to his parishioners, but more especially to the poor amongst 
them, nor was there much complaint, though in all things he imitated 
exactly the practices and devotions of the Catholic Church. In 1898, 
owing to a severe illness, he resigned All Saints’ on the advice of his 
doctors, and later on he went to Florence to preach the Lenten sermons 
in the Anglican Church. From Florence he passed to Rome, where he 
was deeply impressed with the idea of the greatness and universality 
of the Catholic Church, though he still found it hard to accept Papal 
supremacy and infallibility. His doubts, however, were solved at last, 
and on his return to England he was received into the Catholic Church. 
He went back to study at the Beda College in Rome, where he was 
ordained, and acting on the advice of Cardinal Vaughan, he set himself 
in 1903 to organise the Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. The 
story of his life, though not particularly interesting or particularly well 
told, is worth perusal, and the several letters written while an Anglican 
and reproduced in the text of the book serve to give some idea of the 
thoughts and feelings of the High Church party of his day. 

James MacCaFFrey. 








The Mighty Friend. By Pierre l’Ermite. Authorized translation by 
John Hannon. Benziger Bros.: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
1913. Pp. 619. Price $1.50 net. 


The work in the origina] was crowned by the French Academy. And 
no one who reads the translation will have any doubt that the French 
Aeademy was right. 
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It is a story of modern commercialism and labour warfare. The 
valley of Api was a pleasant country place, where the people led clean, 
happy and religious lives till the three Harmmsters, manufacturers 
from Paris, arrived and established thcir factory. Then things changed. 
A feeling of discontent with their modest lot took possession of the 
people: Christian kindness and benevolence began to disappear, and 
the selfish spirit of commercialism gradually took its place: religion 
was forgotten, religious practices discontinued, and the reckless appeals 
of socialistic demagogues met with a ready response. The very appear- 
ance of the country, and even the features of the people, changed so 
much that returning emigrants could only wonder if they had slept for 
centuries and returned to a land they knew nothing of. 

Jacques de la Ferlandiére is practically the only one in the place 
who foresees the inevitable consequences of the new departure and 
sets his face against it from the first. His struggles against tremendous 
odds—and they are well worth reading of—end in his ultimate triumph, 
though private troubles leave him in shadow when the story ends. 

Though the principles underlying modern labour conditions are 
suggested on nearly every page, the book is very far from being a 
philosophical treatise on modern economics. Many, we are sure, will 
read it through without being acutely conscious of the moral at all. 
There is enough sentiment to make it palatable to the ordinary novel 
reader—even of the type to which labour problems and theological 
controversies in the abstract make little or no appeal. 

The book is well printed, and the illustrations are numerous and 
artistic. 


M. J. O’DonneEtu. 





The Summa Theologiea of St. Thomas. Part III. Literally trans- 
lated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. R. and T. 
Washbourne, Ltd.: Paternoster Row, London; Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow. Benziger Bros.: New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 1913. Pp. 347. 


We have already welcomed this translation in its earlier numbers. 
And the present volume fully deserves the highest praise that could 
have been given to its predecessors. 

With the teaching conveyed—the teaching of St. Thomas—we are 
not concerned now. It has excited many controversies that it is need- 
less to go into, but the fact that it has stood the test of six centuries 
and more is enough to recommend it to the careful study of every 
Catholic and theologian, even if the Church did not, as she does, set 
on it the seal of her warmest approval. We are concerned with the 
work only as a translation—and as a translation we think it distinctly 
good. The language is simple, clear and idiomatic, and the rendering, 
as far as we have been able to compare it with the Latin in connexion 
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with matters in which we took a special interest, very faithful to the 
original. 

The present volume is the third of the series, and comprises the 
tract on the Incarnation—discussed in twenty-six ‘‘ questions,’’ all 
subdivided of course into ‘* articles,’’ perhaps six or so on an average. 
It is unnecessary to give the titles: they are too well known to theolo- 
gians already to need any further mention. 

The translation will be of great value even to those who are well 
acquainted with Latin and can read St. Thomas in the original. If 
the remaining parts are done with the same care and completeness as 
those already published, the work, when complete, will rank, we have 
no doubt, with the finest in any theological library. 


M. J. O’DonneLL. 























Rotes. 


The Belgian strike is long over, and only the avowed partisans of 
the Socialist group—not even all of them—can say it was anything 
but a failure. Though exploited in English newspapers as one 
incident *‘ in the long struggle between Belgian democracy and Cleri- 
calism,’’ it was ready nothing of the kind. The democracy did not 
support it. it was a Socialistic attempt to force by unconstitutional 
means the policy on which the combined forces of Liberalism and 
Socialism had been utterly routed at the last General Election. The 
object was not higher wages, nor shorter hours, but a change in the 
franchise: and it is not surprising that the democracy that supported 
the Government at the election was unwilling to undo its own work 
so soon by supporting a strike engineered by its opponents. 

& % 

Heralded as a “‘ general strike,’’ it was anything but it. According 
to the best statistics, the number on strike never exceeded 325,000— 
mostly in the coal and iron trades—while those who refused to strike 
numbered nearly a million. That it has been a failure may fairly be 
deduced from the rabid comments in the revolutionary Press. But the 
best proof is found in the fact that the Government promise, on the 
22nd April, of an enquiry into the rules regarding communal and pro- 
vincial elections, was nothing more than what the same Government 
had pledged itself to on the 12th March, before the strike had broken out 
at all. On the strength of the pledge of the 22nd April, M. Vandervelde 
advised his people to go back to work: the same pledge he had 
denounced on the 12th March as “‘ an unscrupulous deception.”’ 

> > ¢ 

The troubles connected with the féte at Orleans this year iu honour of 
the Blessed Joan of Are show the bitter feeling of tne secular authori- 
ties towards the Catholic Church, and especially towards the clergy. 
The Mayor, M. Rabier, could not let the opportunity pass without 
indulging in a miserable fit of petty persecution. The procession of the 
clergy, so the great man ordered, was to be kept entirely separate from 
that of the civic and military authorities. The bishop, Mgr. Touchet, 
would have none of it. In a letter that appeared in the Press, he 
refused to ask his clergy to ‘* walk like penitents behind everyone else 
before the eyes of the world.’’ The result was that the clergy remained 
away, and the Catholics, numbering some 10,000, heid a festival of 
their own. It is a pity that the enthusiasm they display on occasions 
of this kind does not make itself a little more felt in political directions. 
We should then hear no more of the countless M. Rabiers that are 
making the name of France a bye-word among Catholic nations. 

“ ~ & 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce has called forth a 

number of articles, from theological and other standpoints. In the 
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Irish Church Quarterly for April, first place was given to one on 
‘* Divorce,’’ by the Rev. Harry Vere White, M.A., Chancellor of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin. With the general contents of the article no Catholic 
will be disposed to disagree : it is mainly a well-reasoned and thoroughly 
convincing statement of the case against extending the grounds for 
divorce as recommended in the Majority report. The anomalies of the 
present marriage law are criticized also—its unfair discrimination 
against the woman, and its permission to a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, while a marriage with that sister’s daughter, for 
example, is denounced as incestuous. But satisfactory as the article 
is as a whole, it is marred by the one great Protestant defect—divorce 
for adultery is allowed, if not warmly approved. One might have 
expected a little better, especially when we find the author enthusiastic 
about the “‘ideal’’ to which ‘‘ mankind has been more and more 
coming through the ages of spiritual as well as of physical development 
that lie behind us,’’ and, still more, when we find him willing to 
admit that ‘‘on critical grounds we may question the right of the 
qualifying words (in St. Matthew xix. 9) to be regarded as the express 
teaching of Our Lord’”’ (p. 101). The recommended extension of the 
grounds for divorce would logically lead, the writer thinks, to marriage 
by ‘‘ mutual consent.’’ Can he close his eyes to the fact that the 
concession of divorce for the reason he excepts leads in practice to the 
same undesirable result? His presentment of history, too, is a little 
bewildering: ‘‘ We must take it as certain,’’ he tells us, “* that from 
the earliest days the Christian Church believed Our Lord to teach that 
for one cause divorce was permitted ’’ (p. 101). And, notwithstanding 
his ‘‘ ideal,’’ he has no word of commendation for the only Church that 
maintains it. Indeed he removes all grounds for commendation by 
suggesting that the Catholic Church is laxer even than his own. He 
quotes Mr. Lacey, a ‘learned theologian’’ with approval. ‘* The 
Western Canonists,’’ the learned theologian states, ‘‘ who upheld in 
the letter the strictest observance alike of the natural law and of 
human law in regard to marriage, indirectly broke down all the safe- 
guards of law. . . . A marriage could not be dissolved, but it 
could often be annulled. The process pro salute animae afforded 
material for a chicanery by which, with the help of evidence that was 
seldom sufficiently verified, almost any inconvenient husband or wife 
could be repudiated.’’ The author comments: ‘‘ We could pronounce 
no stronger condemnation than that on the most lax laws in force in 
the United States of America.’’ ‘‘ Almost any inconvenient wife 
could be repudiated’’! Shades of Henry VIII.! Many disasters 
might have been avoided if only his ‘‘ inconvenient wife ’’ had been 
repudiated, but the Church faced them rather than renounce one iota 
of her principle. And, of course, what the Church refused to the King 
of England she was willing to grant to any ordinary mortal troubled 
with an “‘ inconvenient wife or husband’’! Even the man in the 


street will have his doubts whether there is much learned theology 
in that, 
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In the same number of the same review there is an interesting con- 
tribution from the Rev. Richard W. Seaver, B.D., Rector of St. John’s, 
Malone, on the attitude the Church of Ireland should adopt in regard 
to the Home Rule Bill. We have heard so much of the parrot-cry, 
“No Priests in Politics,’’ from a certain class of individuals that we 
can only rub our eyes in astonishment when we see these very same 
men frantically anxious to commit their whole Church to a position of 
hostility towards the Bill now before Parliament. The Rev. Mr. 
Seaver avoids both extremes. He is an anti-Home-Ruler himself, 
and he claims that Churchmen are at full liberty, as citizens, to make 
their predilections in politics felt, but he is against identifying his 
Church, one way or the other, with political movements. ‘*‘ The view 
here advocated (he says, p. 137), is that, while individual Churchmen 
have full liberty, and are indeed as citizens bound, to act according 
to the dictates of their conscience, the Church of Ireland in its corpo- 
rate capacity is not justified in interfering one way or the other.’’ In 
support of his “‘ distinction between the duty of the individual and of 
the Church,’’ he quotes St. Augustine: ‘‘ The Heavenly City,’’ said 
the Saint, ‘‘ in its wanderings on earth summons its citizens from 
among all nations . . . being itself indifferent to whatever differ- 
ences there may be in the customs, laws and institutions by which 
earthly peace is sought after or preserved.’’ And the writer concludes 
that ‘‘ peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety 

. are the attainable ends as to which all Christian patriots are 
united, differing though they do as to the means whereby they shall 
be effected. To exploit the Church in favour of any particular secular 
policy must in the long run recoil upon religion itself. The desire to 
do so is not Christian but pagan.’’ The article as a whole may be 
recommended to the notice of his more impetuous, if less logical and 
reasonable, co-religionists. 

% % we 

The Anglican difficulties arising from the judgment of the House of 
Lords in the Banister v. Thompson appeal case—in connexion with 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister—show no signs of lessening. The 
antagonism between the State and the State Church remains as it was, 
and neither in fact nor in theory has the State Church got much 
authority to enforce her views. In the Lower House of Convocation 
the question turned up in a series of resolutions on the 22nd April. The 
first was to the effect ‘‘ that the Church alone can determine the con- 
ditions under which persons are to be admitted or refused admission to 
the Holy Communion, and that any claim on the part of the civil 
authority to define or dictate terms of Communion for the Church must 
be resisted.’ It was passed, but only after the word “ resisted ’’ had 
been replaced by a harmless clause. In the second resolution, also 
passed, it was declared that ‘‘ this House is satisfied that in the case of 

Banister v. Thompson nothing is contained in the formal judgment of 

the Civil Courts which impairs the right of the Church through her own 
authorities to declare the conditions of admission to Holy Communion.”’ 
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So much for an expression of belief. What steps were to be taken if 
the State asserted its right to act on the judgment? The proposers of 
two other resolutions saw to that. ‘‘ As English statute law with re- 
spect to the marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s sister is now 
at variance with ecclesiastical law, disciplinary action is necessary for 
asserting the law of the English Church over her members’’; and 
‘“ discipline in such cases ought to be exercised by the constitutional 
authority of the Bishop of the diocese.’’ The House approved of both 
statements. But the question now is: What form of disciplinary 
action is to be taken, and will the bishop, as a matter of fact, exercise 
the powers with which the resolution credits him? If the Church 
were sure of her power and authority, there could be no doubt about 
the answer. But the report of the proceedings gives little ground for 
expecting a vigorous application of principle. ‘* Canon Wood stated, 
with apparent seriousness, that of course the bishop would be anxious to 
carry out the canons. The Archdeacon of Berks told him not to be 


too sanguine.’’ So at all events the Church Times tells us. 
Og % % 


About six years ago the interest of Biblical students was excited by 
the discovery in Egypt of a new Greek manuscript of the Gospels 
rivalling in age the great codices that form the main basis of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. The manuscript was secured 
by Mr. C. L. Freer, an American gentleman, and now reposes in Wash- 
ington, and by his direction a facsimile of it has recently been produced 
by the University of Michigan. The manuscript is held to date from 
the fourth or fifth century. Apparently it does not belong throughout 
to any one recognised type of text, but must have been copied in the 
various Books of Scripture from many different manuscripts which 
themselves belonged to different families. It supplies textual critics 
of the Gospels with a considerable amount of new materiai, particularly 
in St. Luke and St. John. But perhaps its most important feature is 
that it contains the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which are wanting 
in the oldest Uncials, and to which the Revised Version has given an 
inferior position by detaching them from the rest of the Gospel; and 
that it inserts among them a short passage which occurs in no other 
known manuscript of the New Testament, though it was known to St. 
Jerome, who quotes a part of it. After verse 14, where it is said that 
Jesus upbraided his disciples for their unbelief, the Freer manuscript 
has the following: 

‘* And they excused themselves, saying that this age of lawlessness 
and unbelief is under Satan, who through the agency of unclean spirits 
suffers not the true power of God to be apprehended. For this cause, 
said they unto Christ, reveal now thy righteousness. And Christ said 
unto them: The limit of the years of the power of Satan is (not) fulfilled, 
but it draweth near [the text here seems corrupt]; for the sake of those 
that have sinned was I given up unto death, that they may return 
wnto the truth and sin no more, but may inherit the spiritual and in- 
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corruptible glory of righteousness in heaven. But go ye,” etc., ete. 
Time will be needed to decide fully the value of the Freer Gospels, but 
it is evident that they are of great interest and importance. 

% % % 

In the form of a Joint Letter to the President of the Republic, the 
bishops of Portugal have entered a spirited protest against the persecu- 
tion under the new regimé. The so-called Separation Law of the 20th 
April, 1911, was in reality only a law for the enslavement of the Church, 
It established the system of associations cultuelles already condemned 
in France. No course lay open to the Pope and the Portuguese bishops 
but to condemn the system in Portugal also. The Church’s action in 
the matter, the Bishops now state—we borrow the translation from the 
Tablet—is not dictated by ‘* obstinacy or caprice: it is a question of 
principle. . . The association cultuelle, as provided for, is a corporation 
organized and protected by the civil power, on which it is wholly depen- 
dent, owing no obedience to ecclesiastical authority which has the 
charge of religious worship. Such an organization for its worship the 
Catholic Church can neither approve, eccept, nor even tolerate. Where 
is there in the corporations thus organized a reference to the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority which in the Catholic Church must always be reckoned 
with? ”’ 

% % & 

The placet insisted upon by the Government is denounced by the 
bishops as illegal and impossible. ‘*‘ We here and now solemnly pro- 
claim that we are resolved always to listen to and respect the voice of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, howsoever it may be conveyed, and that nothing 
shall prevent us from faithfully transmitting his orders to our clergy and 
people. . . . In obeying him, we shall not now, any more than in the 
past, omit our duties as Portuguese citizens. We are ready to sacrifice 
everything that does not touch our honour, our charge and our con- 
science. As to the threats and violence of which we may yet fall 
victims, we hope with God’s help to be able to face them with a calm 
non possumus, such as has already been the cause of many a glorious 
triumph for the Church.” 

% & % 

The policy of secularization of the schools must, they declare, be 
met with legal resistance. ‘‘ Our counsel and recommendation is that, 
on grounds of legality, all true Catholics . . . should unite together 
for this one purpose: the securing of liberty of teaching in public and 
private schools for Catholic children, and the punishment of the teachers 
who, under cover of neutrality, sow the seeds of unbelief and infidelity 
in the minds of the children confided to their care.’’ The whole letter 
breathes a spirit of religious fervour and Christian courage that the 
worst enemies of the Portuguese Church cannot but admire. That it 
will change the anti-religious policy of the new Repubiican Government 
is perhaps too much to expect. But we can hardly imagine that the 
Catholic Faith has grown so cold among the people as not to prompt 
a ready and generous response to the call of their persecuted bishops. 
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We have received from Messrs. Gill and Son, Ltd., Impressions of 
Ireland, from the pen of Rev. Prof. Ernesto Buonaiuti, D.D.,, Ph.D., 
translated from the Italian by the Rev. Bernard Maguire, C.C., Augh- 
namullen West, County Monaghan. It is an exceedingly interesting 
pamphlet, giving as it does the views of a stranger friendly to Irish 
interests on many important public questions. His readers may not 
agree with everything put forward by Professor Buonaiuti, but, 
whether they agree or disagree, they must admit that the Professor 
was a particularly keen observer during his short tour through Ireland, 
and that he left the country full of appreciation of the scenic beauty 
of Ireland, of the deep religious and national feelings of the people, and 
of the great future that awaits the Irish nation once the people are 
allowed to manage their own affairs. He deals with the Gaelic League 
and with Politics; but for many his chapter on St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
and the Pilgrimage of Lough Derg will prove by far the most interesting 
in the pamphlet. Everyone who has visited Lough Derg and 
everyone who has not yet been in a position to enjoy thut privilege 
should read his views on this, the greatest of Irish pilgrimages. Fr. 
Maguire’s translation is a model of accuracy and of literary charm, and 
the Professor is to be congratulated on having secured the services of 
such an interpreter. The pamphlet, costing, as it does, only one penny, 
should find a place in the boxes of the Catholic Truth Society in every 
church. 


The Eucharistic Congress at Malta—the 24th of the series—fully 
realized the happiest anticipations of its promoters. Possibly some of 
the pomp and dignity that characterized its predecessors in European 
capitals was missing, but the historic associations of the place, and, 
above all, the religious enthusiasm of the native population more than 
atoned for the defect. Malta has been Catholic since the days of St. 
Paul, has formed portion of every empire that has ever held sway on 
the Mediterranean, and has given countless soldiers to the battle of 
the Cross all through the centuries. When the authorities had given 
reason after reason for selecting it for this year’s Congress, Father 
Sammut, the Rector of the Jesuit College, discovered one, nearly 
sufficient in itself, that in the press of rival claims had somehow been 
forgotten—just 800 years ago, in 1113, Pope Paschal IT. issued his Bull 
instituting the Order of the Knights of St. John. Ideal weather favoured 
the festival this year; indeed it would be unusual to have anything 
but ideal weather in Malta in the spring-time. Most of the work of 
the Congress took place in Musta, a village about six miles from the 
capital, but the two functions that will be remembered longest were 
the Blessing of the Sea from the Upper Barracca, and the Public 
Benediction in the plain of Floriana: the former was attended by more 
than 150,000 people, and at the second the Latin hymns were taken 
up by the whole congregation numbering over 200,000. None of the 
visitors who have spoken of the Congress have anything but gratitude 
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for the extreme kindness and hospitality shown by the Maltese all 
through the festival. Cardinal Bourne’s farewell message only 
expresses the general feeling: ‘‘ I leave Malta with a memory that will 
never fade of the glorious Eucharistic Congress. Such a universal 
popular outburst of deep devotion to the Blessed Sacrament could 
hardly be witnessed in any other land. . . . It is hardly necessary 
again to express my sense of the courtesy, consideration and wonderful 
behaviour of its people. But there are things which, to be understood, 
must be seen, and once seen can never be forgotten.’’ 
a ge 

Heresy and other sins of the kind are sometimes detected in the 
most unexpected quarters. We had thought that the Catholic Church 
had given proofs enough of her friendly attitude towards Total Abstin- 
ence, and that, apart from religious motives altogether, the evils of the 
drink habit were great enough to impress on the natural man the 
worldly wisdom of having nothing to do with such a dangerous luxury. 
A correspondent in the Universe, however, denounces Total Abstinence 
as ‘‘a Protestant heresy,’’ and, in the March number of The British 
Review, Mr. Edwin Pugh added to the amusement of the reading 
public. ‘‘ Teetotalers (he would have us believe) have msde more 
drunkards than all the publicans and sinners. By their harsh bigotry 
and silly intolerance, by their airs of self-righteousness, and by their 
pettifogging views of the whole duty of man, they have repelled all 
ardent souls and alienated the sympathies of all those who believe in 
the wisdom of God as it is manifested in the rich bounty of nature rather 
than in the unwisdom of man as it is manifested in unnatural 
asceticism.’’ That individual teetotalers often make themselves a 
nuisance we are not concerned to deny: there are few virtues that 
do not suffer sometimes through the misdirected zeal of fanatical enthu- 
siasts. If an occasional undue insistence on principle be sufficient 
justification for rejecting the principle itself, we might rule out every 
virtue in the Christian calendar. And, indeed, even temperance re- 
formers might be pardoned a little intemperance in language when they 
have to face such thoroughly intemperate criticism as that of Mr. Pugh. 

og & OO 

Compedium Theologiae Dogmaticae, Tome I., by Father Pesch, 8.J., 
has been published by Messrs. Herder of London. This first volume con- 
tains the treatises ‘‘ De Christo Legato Divino,” ‘‘ De Ecclesia Christi,’’ 
and ‘‘ De Fontibus Theologicis.”’ For years the ‘‘ Praelectiones Dog- 
maticae ’’ of Father Pesch have held the field as erudite tracts on the 
various dogmas of Catholic faith. Their solidity of doctrine, breadth 
of view, exhaustive research, and systematic style have earned for them 
an ever growing reputation. It is with pleasure that we notice the 
publication of a Compendium of the same work, which is useful for 
students who read a comparatively short course of theology, and whose 
slender means often debar them from becoming the possessors of the 
more expensive treatise. The price of this first volume, pp. xii. + 304, 
is 5s., bound 6s. 
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Messrs. Herder have also sent us Minor Orders, by Rev. Louis 
Bacuez, §.8., author of The Divine Office. This little book is a 
sequel to a work published by the same author on Tonsure, and it sets 
forth in the form of Instructions, useful for meditation, the powers 
which Minor Orders confer, the duties which they impose, the graces 
to which they entitle their recipient, and the fruits which they ought 
to produce. No better book of meditation could be placed in the hands 
of seminarians who are preparing for the reception of Minor Orders. 
Pp. x. + 380. . Price in cloth, 5s. 

% % % 

We wonder if anyone ever thought more highly of a new acquaintance 
when he found him anx‘ous to malign old friends and to put the worst 
possible interpretation on everything they did. Some perverts from 
the Catholic Church seem to think so: and their number has recently 
been increased. It argues a frame of mind which, we are sure, sincere 
upholders of any form of religious belief or even of natural decency 
will find it hard to appreciate. Rejection of principles we can under- 
stand: vile abuse of friends whose crime is that they honestly believe 
these principles and are prepared at any inconvenience to follow them in 
practice, especially when the reviler once honestly believed them 
himself, is merely a proof of treachery and of a very low grade of mind 
and morality. If no higher motives appeal to such a man, it is strange 
that selfish considerations at least should not have suggested the wisdom 
of keeping his uncharitable ideas to himself. Can he expect his new 
co-religionists to set much value on his truth or sincerity when 
he tries to convince them he has nothing but contempt for men with 
whose beliefs and religious practices he must, unless he was all the 
time a cowardly hypocrite, have been once in substantial agreement ? 

* % “ 

In any case it is a relief to turn from him to a convert of another 
type. We have one of these in Mgr. Benson, who has recently pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Confessions of a Convert.’’ Much as he repudiates the 
principles he once maintained—how much no one, we are sure, can 
appreciate who has not, as a convert himself, had to give up old friends 
and associations and all that loyalty to the past would have secured 
him—he has no word of bitterness for the men of good will he left 
behind, nor for the Church that once was his own. He realized her 
defects, but he was never blind to her merits. He sees her mistakes, 
but he has a tolerant eye for them all and he takes no pleasure in 
speaking of them now. ‘I turned and looked again at the Church of 
England and there was an extraordinary change. It was not that she 
had become unlovable. I love her even now as one may love an 
unsatisfactory human friend. She had a hundred virtues, a delicate 
speech, a romantic mind; a pleasant aroma hung about her: she was 
infinitely pathetic and appealing; she had the advantage of dwelling 
in the shadowed twilight of her own vagueness, in glorious houses, even 
though not of her building; she had certain gracious ways, pretty 
modes of expression; her music and her language still seem to me 
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extraordinarily beautiful; and above all, she is the nursing mother of 
many of my best friends, and for over thirty years educated and nursed 
me, too. with indulgent kindness. Indeed, I was not ungrateful for all 
this, but it had become entirely impossible for me ever tu reverence 
her again as the divine mistress of my soul.’’ 

> & “ 

His references to his life in the community at Mirfield, shortly before 
he entered the Catholic Church, are in the same spirit. ‘* It will be 
impossible for me ever to acknowledge adequately the debt of gratitude 
which I owe to the Community of the Resurrection, or the admiration 
which ! always felt, and still feel, toward their method and spirit. All 
that it is possible to describe is the external aspect of their life and to 
hint only at the deep Christian charity and brotherliness and devotion. 
that existed beneath it.’’ And again: ‘‘ There I settled down 
for nearly two years as a professed member of the community, 
during about one year extremely happy and confident--except once 
or twice when my old difficulties suddenly recurred for a while and 
then left me again—finding, as I have said before, a brotherliness and 
companionship that is beyond appreciation.’’ And he adds that, in 
his dreams, he is ‘‘ sometimes back at Mirfield.”’ 

% & & 

Catholics, it may be said, are more severe in their judgment of one 
who has left the fold than are the Anglicans. Granted. On principle 
how could it be otherwise? Mgr. Benson deals with this very point. 
“One must reflect that for an Anglican to become a Catholic 
is, even from the point of view of his old friends, a very 
different thing from the opposite process. For when a Catholic 
leaves the Church, those from whom he separates himself regard him 
as one who has left the Fold of Christ for the wilderness. It does not 
at all signify to what other body he may attach himself: he has left 
what his friends hold to be the One Body of Christ. But when a 
High Churchman becomes a Catholic, on the Anglican theory all that 
he has done is to have transferred himself from one part of the Church 
to another; on the ‘ Branch’ theory, he has only shifted from one 
bough to the other; on the ‘ Province’ theory, to use yet more recent 
phraseology, he has only detached himself from Canterbury, not from 
the Church of Christ, as Anglicans understand it.”’ 

& & f- 

Galileo and his Condemnation has been published by Ernest R. Hull, 
S.J. The author of this pamphlet gives as his reason for again raking 
up a controversy, which should be well nigh exhausted by this time, the 
fact that he has met with misleading statements on this question made 
quite recently by some Catholic apologists. Though he has really no 
new knowledge to give us on the matter, still his decision to re-open 
the discussion on Galileo is a matter for congratulation, so clearly has he 
put the whole case and so well has he explained the attitude taken up 
by the Church. The first great difficulty which the condemnation of 
Galileo presents is its reconciliation with Papal infallibility. If the 
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teaching of Galileo, now universally admitted, was condemred by the 
Inquisition as ‘‘ false, contrary to Scripture, and heretical,’ and if 
this condemnation was approved by the Pope, how are we to maintain 
the infallibility of Papal decisions? The difficulty, as the author points 
out, is only apparent. No Catholic theologian claims infallibility for 
the Pope when acting merely as the head of one of the Roman Congre- 
gations, and it was in precisely this capacity he acted when he gave 
his approbation to the condemnation of Galileo. 

A far more serious difficulty for Catholic apologists is to vindicate the 
Church from the accusation of eqgueies to the progress of science 
based on this condemnation. 

The author grapples with this difficulty in his straightforward fashion, 
and, every unprejudiced reader must admit, with the highest success. 
To anybody who desires to obtain in the smallest possible compass 
practically everything that is worth knowing about the controversy 
which has been waged round the condemnation of Galileo, we can 
earnestly recommend this little work by Father Hull. 

% % % 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate have sent us An _ Interpreta- 
tion of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy, by Mr. W. Tudor Jones, 
Ph.D. (Jena). Dr. Jones deals with Prof. Eucken’s philosophy in a 
more exhaustive manner than has hitherto been attempted in England. 
His aim is to present the essentials of Eucken’s teaching; to show its 
genesis and growth; its connexion with contemporary thought in science 
and philosophy and religion; its fundamental importance in the indivi- 
dual life, the society, and the religion of the future. The author writes 
confessedly under the spell of the enthusiastic personality of his gifted 
master. He gives us a brilliant account of Eucken’s theory of life, and 
concludes that it is the only system of thought which does not leave out 
of account some essential elements. Criticism is absent from Dr. 
Jones’s pages. Eucken’s hesitation in proclaiming the existence of a 
Self-Conscious Reality; his irritation against all acknowledgment, or 
spiritual utilisation of, matter, things, determinisms; his faiiure to grasp 
the uniqueness of Our Lord; his attitude to all extant religious institu- 
tions ; his assumption of a strictly idealistic Epistemology—none of these 
difficulties are faced. We recommend the book to those whe wish to 


know the message of the ethical teacher and optimistic prophet of Jena. 
Price 5s. net. 


2, o, 
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Apart from the interest Mgr. Benson’s book, already mentioned, 
possesses as a religious autobiography—and autobiographies are, we 
think, the most interesting books ever written—its value as a picture of 
Anglican life from the inside can hardly be over-estimated. The religious 
instruction of the archbishop’s son is summed up in a few words: “‘1 
was brought up in the moderate High Church school of thought, and 
naturally accepted that position as the one most truly representative of 
the Anglican communion. I learned—that is to say, so far as I could 
understand them—the tenets of the Caroline divines ; I was taught to be 
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reverent, sober-minded, anti-Roman; to believe in the Real Presence 
without defining it; to appreciate stateliness, dignity, and beauty in 
worship ; to study first the Bible in general and later the Greek Testa- 
ment. It seems to me, if I may say it without impertinence, that my 
religious education was excellently wise. I was interested in religion; 
I worshipped in dignified cathedrals and churches; I was allowed to 
go out before the sermon; I was told the stories of Dr. Neale and the 
allegories of Dr. Wilberforce and the histories of the early Christian 
martyrs ; and the virtues held up to me as the most admirable were those 
of truthfulness, courage, honour, obedience, and reverence. I do not 
think that I loved God consciously, but at least I was never frightened 
at the presentation of Him or terrified by the threat of hell. I think 
I accepted Him quite unemotionally as a universal Parental Presence and 
Authority. The Person of Our Lord I apprehended more fiom the 
Gospels than from spiritual experience; I thought of Him in the past 
and the future tenses, seldom in the present.” 


ee & % 

His sketch of the archbishop’s own position is full of interest. ‘‘ He 
was, in the main, a High Churchman of the old school; he had an in- 
tense love of dignity and splendour in divine worship, a great sense of 
Church authority, and a firm orthodoxy with regard to the main founda- 
tions of the Christian Creed. Yet . . . while he would recite scrupulously 
every day the morning and evening prayer of the Church of England, 
while he had an intense love of Church history and a deep knowledge 
both of that and of Christian liturgies and the writings of the Fathers, 
in quite unexpected points he would fail, as it seemed to me, in 
carrying out his principles. For example, there is no custom more 
deeply rooted in antiquity or more explicitly enjoined in the Book of 
Common Prayer than that of the Friday fast; there is searcely any 
ecclesiastical discipline more primitive than that which forbids the 
marriage of a man who has already received Major Orders; there is 
nothing more clear, I should have thought, among the disputed ques- 
tions of matrimony, than that the release of one partner, with leave 
to marry again, simultaneously releases the other partner from the 
bond. Yet I am still wholly unable to understand, remembering his 
enthusiastic love of what I may call Church principles, how my father 
justified—as I am convinced he did justify—his attitude to those three 
points, for I never remember his abstaining from meat on a Friday or 
any other day, though I know that he denied himself instead in other 
ways; he raised no objections, except on purely private grounds, to 
Anglican clergy or bishops contracting marriage; and he held, I know, 
that while the guilty party, when a divorce had been pronounced by 
the law of the land, must not seek the blessing of the Church upon a 
subsequent union, the ‘innocent party’ was perfectly at liberty to 
do so.’’ His interpretation of the words “‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church ’’ was rather unintelligible, and his attitude towards the Sacra- 
ments not very definite. ‘‘ He held firmly,”’ for instance, ‘‘ in theory that 
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Jesus Christ has given authority to His ministers to ‘‘ Jeclare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution and remission 
of their sins’; and, as a matter of practice, he himself, at a certain 
crisis in my life, reeommended to me, when I told him that I wished 
to go to Confession, a ‘ discreet and learned’ clergyman io whom I 
had better apply; yet he never urged the practice, so far as I am aware, 
upon anyone, and never went to Confession himself. He believed, 
then, in the power of the Keys; yet he seemed to hold simultaneously 
that pardon might be obtained by other means, unless, indeed, he held, 
as I think possible, that the Power was effectively exercised in the 
public ‘ absolutions ’ uttered in the course of the Church services. He 
appears, therefore, on the surface, to have held that the authority 
given with such extraordinary solemnity by Christ to His Apostles, 
was not in the least even normally necessary to the forgiveness of post- 
baptismal mortal sin.’’ 
% & & 

The lot of a preacher courageous enough to talk of moral matters to 
young men of the Anglican Church is not seemingiy very enviable. 
‘““Now and again one clerical master in particular (at Eton) 
would make an honest attempt to appeal personally ‘n a sermon to the 
consciences of his hearers, especially on the subject of purity. Now 
his hearers, in the main, had no common code on the matter at all. A 
boy might be fantastically evil in that regard or scrupulously fastidious, 
without in the least forfeiting the respect of his fellows; it was, accord- 
ing to the Eton code of that time, simply a matter of personal taste. 
Some things you must not be: you must not be personally dirty, or a 
coward, or a bully, or a thief; but in this other matter you could choose 
for yourself without being thought either a blackguard or a prude, if 
you made the one choice, or if you made the other. Those appeals, 
therefore, from the pulpit, made usually with a great deal of sincere 
ardour, were merely looked upon as slightly absurd. The authorities 
had their view on the subject, of course—we knew that—and we had 
the other. No kind of impression, therefore, was ever made by these 
fervent discourses—since the preacher was nothing of a real orator— 
and no comment ever uttered upon them except an observation, per- 
haps, that ‘ A seemed very excited to-day.’ In a word, such 
warmth of feeling upon a subject on which our minds were completely 
made up, one way or the other, seemed to us to be slightly bad form. 
In any case, too, it was not a subject for public discussion.’’ 

& Og xd 

The description of an Anglican clergyman hearing confessions is not 
without its humour. ‘‘ It was during this time that I received my first 
confession—that of an Eton boy who was staying near and who became 
a Catholic a few months later. I remember my alarm at the thought 
of being disturbed during the ceremony, for, although confession was 
occasionally preached in the place, it was very seldom practised. So I 
locked the church door, trembling with excitement, heard the confes- 


sion, and then went back to the house with a sense of awful and splendid 
guilt.” 
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His own conversion and the arguments that appealed to him are put 
before the public with a humility and candour that must win the 
sympathy of the most bigoted. The problem of finding the principle 
in the multitude of details sometimes nearly drove him to despair. 
** This I began to see more and more overwhelmingly: that it is possible, 
from the huge complications of history, philosophy, exegesis, natural 
law, and the rest—and, in fact, every single method of God’s indications 
of His Will—to make out a case for almost any theory under the sun.” 
It will not surprise anyone that Mallock’s ‘‘ Doctrine and Doctrinal 
Disruption ’’ and Newman’s ‘‘ Development ’’ did more than any other 
human writings to shape his convictions. Of Mallock’s work he says: 
“‘T need not describe at length Mr. Mallock’s argument, but, in a word, 
it was this: the theory of the ‘ Church Diffusive ’ is made by Ritualists 
the foundation of their belief, but the ‘ Church Diffusive ’ rejects that 
theory; Rome, Moscow, and Canterbury, though they may agree upon 
other points, do not agree upon this. Therefore the authority to which 
the appeal is made implicitly denies that it is an authority at all. 
Therefore the whole thing is illusive *’: an argument of which a learned 
Anglican could only say that ‘‘ it was too logical to be true.’” And it was 
under the influence of Newman that the convert ‘‘ saw the mystical 
Bride of Christ, growing through the ages from the state of childhood to 
adolescence, increasing in wisdom and stature, not adding to but 
developing her knowledge, strengthening her limbs, stretching out her 
hands; changing, indeed, her aspect and language—using now this set 
of human terms, now that, to express better and better her mind; 
bringing out of her treasures things new and old, which yet had been 
hers from the beginning, indwelt by the Spirit of Her Spouse, and even 
suffering as He had done.’’ 

Ss og ote 

It is strange that in the libel action of Mathew v. The Times, which 
attracted so much attention recently, no attempt was made to explain 
how the Roman authorities could refer to the plaintiff as a ‘‘ pseudo- 
bishop,’’ though they did not deny the validity of his orders. To the 
Catholic mind the point is obvious enough: it lies in the distinction 
between orders and jurisdiction. But none of the learned men pro- 
minently associated with the case laid any emphasis on the explanation. 
It must have all been a little puzzling to a Protestant jury. And we 
can only wonder that defendant’s counsel should not-—in their own 
interests at least—have informed themselves on such an elementary 
point in Catholic theology. 


2 
~~" ~~? ~ 


Attention was directed by the defendants to the milder attitude of 
the Church nowadays towards excommunicates. In the ages of faith, 
when the nations were Catholic and Church and State worked in 
harmony, it was natural that strong measures should be adopted to 
make the social position of the excommunicate anything but desirable : 
though even then, a variety of provisions—summed up in the verse, 
“ Utile, lex, humile, res ignorata, necesse ’’—prevented the excommuni- 
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cation from becoming an absolute boycott. But, with the spread of 
heresy and the recognition of different religions by the law of the land, 
insistence on the older principles would be attended with evils greater 
than those they were intended to remedy, and the law embodying 
them fell gradually into disuse. It is difficult, however, to bring these 
facts home to the Protestant mind: a canon of 600 years ago seems 
somehow to carry more weight than any exposition of present-day 
Church policy: even Father Fleming’s statement that ‘‘ no canonist 
will now hold that any social inconvenience will follow the major 
excommunication by name,’’ and that the excommunicate “is to be 
avoided in a spiritual not a social sense ’’ did not prevent the jury from 
adding a rider deprecating ‘*‘ the publication of the Bulls of the Pope 
of Rome in England which affect the status of individuals.’’ The 
Month (May, 1913), in an interesting note on the subject, quotes 
modern canonists on the social effects of excommunication—among 
them Hollweck. ‘I believe (he says) that at the present day our 
judgment concerning all these matters must be emphatically a lenient 
one. As long as in such intercourse there is no indication of a flippant 
disregard of ecclesiastical prohibitions, there can be no question of a 
grievous sin in transgressing them, and as long as there is some 
definite reason for such conduct we must exclude even the idea of 
venial sin’’ (Die Kirchl. Strafgesetze, p. 124). 

In another case in the London courts the same judge that tried the 
Mathew issue delivered himself of an “‘ obiter dictum ”’ that displays a 
rather astonishing ignorance of Catholic practice and belief. As re- 
ported in the Daily Express his remarks took this form: ‘‘ In the 
Revue Blanche Benevenuto Cellini is mentioned a3 being as bad as 
Oscar Wilde. He may have been. If you read his life—he wrote his 
own: a most consummate blackguard it shows him to be--you will find 
that he was an assassin, and that when he was making a brooch for the 
Pope he asked the Pope to give him absolution for a murder which he 
had committed. The Pope gave it him, and he asked him for an 
absolution in advance for any murders which he might commit in 
defence of the Church. The Pope gave him that, and on another page 
you will find that the Pope was no better than himself.”’ 

Whether the unsupported statement of Benevenuto Cellini, even 
though it meant what it is taken to imply, should be accepted as a 
truthful account of what happened might, one would imagine, be safely 
left to the critical judgment of anyone so well acquainted with Cellini’s 
character as the learned judge evidently is. But, as a matter of fact, 
it means nothing of the kind. Justice Darling’s charge is unfounded: 
there was no question of giving a sacramental absolution at ali. The 
artist had distinguished himself in the defence of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, when it was being attacked by the Bourbon troops, and. while 
the Pope was looking on, had shot down one of the enemies’ soldiers. 
Why a man like Cellini should feel very scrupulous over the occurrence 
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it is hard to see: probably no one likes the idea of being concerned in 
another’s death. At all events he asked the Pope, not to give him 
absolution—be it noted—but to “‘ bless him again’’ (lo pregai che mi 
ribenedissi). And in regard to what? To ‘‘ the homicide and other 
things I had done in that fortress in the service of the Church.’’ And 
then, to take his own account of the incident, ‘‘ the Pope, raising his 
hands and making a large distinct cross upon my face, told me that 
he blessed me, and that he pardoned me all the homicides that I had 
ever committed and all those I ever should commit in the service of 
the Apostolic Church.’’ By which remark, if he ever made it, the 
Pope, of course, meant no more than that, if Cellini’s crimes were 
limited to defending himself and his friends in just and defensive war- 
fare, he need have no scruples then or ever after. 


?, 2 2. 
~ ~~ ~~ 


There was no need of sacramental absolution in the case. Cellini 
did not ask for it, nor did the Pope grant it. What exactly the artist 
meant by getting ‘‘ blessed again ’’ it would perhaps be impossible to 
say. The editor of The Tablet (May 3rd) gives an explanation. The 
word ‘‘ rebenedire ’’ is technically used for reblessing or reconsecrating 
objects that have lost their blessing or consecration: in Cellini’s time 
it was freely used of release from ecclesiastical censures. The artist 
probably had some vague idea that he had contracted an irregularity: 
and it may have troubled him to some extent, seeing that later on he 
apparently contemplated an ecclesiastical career and certainly received 
tonsure. In point of fact he had incurred no irregularity, and the Pope 
could safely say that actions of the kind that troubled him would 
involve him in no ecclesiastical penalties in the future either. But, 
whatever the explanation, it is enough for us to know that there was 
no question of a sacramental absolution from sin. Justice Darling has 
since written to the Times to say that he ‘‘ may have erred.”” The 
admission is useful, perhaps, as far as non-Catholics are concerned. 
But really we do not know, after all, that the matter is worth talking 
of. The suggestion that any responsible minister of religion should 
think of giving an absolution for sins not yet committed is too grotesque 
for serious discussion. 
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Where are we in Pentateuchal 
Criticism ? 


ProsaBLy there is not a single priest under fifty who has 
not to recall with something of dismay the weary hours he 
spent—or rather which his Biblical professor spent—in 
examining the arguments for and against the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch! And if the professor 
happened to be really keen on the subject and had got 
“bitten” by modern views on the subject—then the student 
had to suffer proportionally. Presumably, however, such 
classes left little or no abiding effect, ordination was in 
prospect, there were other and more vital interests calling 
for attention, there was Theology, Dogmatic and Moral, 
to be waded through and—well, Moses might well be trusted 
to take care of himself ! 

At the same time if any student did happen to feel his 
interest in such problems awakened and did find an opportu- 
nity of studying modern treatises on the subject, he 
probably found it well-nigh impossible to resist the 
well-marshalled arguments which told against the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. For there is something 
peculiarly fascinating about a cumulative argument, it 
leads us on step by step, and while it is true that no one link 
in the chain is strong enough to bear the whole weight, yet 
as we forge link after link we become oblivious to their 
individual weakness and—here is the subtle danger—we 
get unconsciously into a groove so that even the most 
obstinate facts prove singularly docile when we are deter- 
mined—all unconsciously—to see them only through certain 
spectacles. And this danger becomes all the greater when 
we do not happen to possess sufficient knowledge of the tools 
used by critics to be able to employ them ourselves 
independently. 

Many a student has found himself drawn into this net 
and, while holding aloof from the extravagances of the 
critics, has felt that the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch was a question practically decided, and decided 
adversely. To such the Decrees of the Biblical Commission 
A 
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in 1907 must have come as a shock, a veritable “bolt from 
the blue.” We all remember the storm of indignation 
which swept over the heads of the devoted secretaries. 
They were denounced as intransigeants, as retrogressives, 
as ignoramuses, as beneath contempt. And yet a careful 
study of the document in question would have shewn those 
who treated it with such scant courtesy that on the whole 
it was something to be thankful for. For nowhere does it 
define the Mosaic authorship, it rather proposes certain 
hypotheses for our free acceptance; if anything it accords 
us a larger amount of liberty, for now we can say without 
fear of reproach that Moses did use documents, and we can 
also hold, without fear of the adversary, that there are in 
the Pentateuch portions posterior to Moses. This is 
assuredly something to be thankful for. Much capital was 
made at the time out of the hastily presumed ignorance of 
some of the members of the Commission, and the two 
secretaries—who after all only signed their names—were 
stigmatised, the one as ignorant of Hebrew, the other as 
hopelessly out of date! Why the two secretaries should 
have been taken for the Commission it is hard tosee. But 
even supposing we grant all that was said against them : 
what follows? Does it follow that they were incapable of 
passing judgement on the validity of the conclusions at 
which critics have arrived? This can hardly be, for in 
that case it would seem to follow that no one who was 
not equally learned with the critic could appreciate his 
arguments; whereas the best test of a theory is to expound 
it publicly and see what men of unprejudiced minds make 
of it. It was, I believe, a dictum of Max Muller’s that if 
the critical arguments against the Pentateuch came before 
a court of law they would not survive half-an-hour’s cross- 
examination! And this is precisely what has happened in 
the case of the critical arguments. A court of law and 
evidence has discussed them at great length and has 
decided—what? merely that the case is not proven. At 
the same time the weight of evidence has compelled them 
to allow that Moses may well have used documents and that 
there may also be certain post-Mosaica in the Pentateuch. 
Will any critic maintain that the case against the Penta- 
teuch is proven? That it is probable does not mean that 
it is proven. 
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But while we all—both before and after the decision of 
the Commission—felt that we could not accept the Hegelian 
explanation of the reputed “facts” discoverable in the 
Pentateuch—we could not, that is, accept the view which 
explained the documentary character of the Pentateuch by 
any theory which ran counter to revelation and maintained 
a purely naturalistic theory of the evolution of religion— 
yet many have felt and do feel that, granting the docu- 
mentary character, we must find some explanation of it, 
and that hitherto no explanation other than the 
unacceptable Hegelian one has been forthcoming. It is 
illogical to acknowledge the documentary character of a 
writing and yet decline to accept the only solution which 
does justice to the facts—so argues the modern critic. We 
answer @ priori: it does not do justice to the facts! He 
retorts: prove it! We reply: a false theory can never do 
justice to facts. And we insist that his theory is false 
because it runs counter to the doctrine that religion is 
something revealed and not merely a natural evolution. At 
this he shrugs his shoulders and says—not unnaturally : 
you are introducing an extraneous element into the question 
and your treatment of it at once ceases to be scientific. Oh, 
that word “scientific”! How many sins it covers! It is 
nearly always synonymous with: unless you see through 
my spectacles you are not logical! Yet it would seem an 
elementary notion that no theory is scientific which fails 
to take into account all the factors of the case, and one of 
these factors is the declaration repeated from cover to cover 
of the Bible : “ God spoke to Moses.” 

The conservative critic has naturally felt much confidence 
in archeology as a solvent for many doubts; the logic of 
the spade has been appealed to again and again. But 
unfortunately the archeological spade is rather a blunt 
instrument. True, it has shewn us that Moses might have 
written the Pentateuch, that there is no antecedent 
impossibility in his having done so. _ But beyond this it 
cannot go, for—short of recovering the actual documents 
made use of by Moses, there is an immense chasm which 
yawns between the historical tradition of Moses the 
legislator and the literary tradition of Moses the writer. 
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Of late years, however, criticism has entered on a new 
phase. Hitherto it has been purely literary, “ Higher 
Criticism ” as it has been called. But literary criticism is 
essentially a delicate tool. For the literary critic is always 
open to the charge of subjectivism. He sees through 
spectacles which do not suit everybody. He inevitably has 
certain prepossessions and, equally inevitably, it is not 
everyone who is ready to share them with him. And this 
difficulty is immeasurably enhanced when the material on 
which such literary criticism is exercised is a dead litera- 
ture, one—that is—which only exists in a dead language 
and belongs to a people long passed away. Still further is 
it enhanced when that literature stands in a splendid 
isolation which deprives us of all cotemporary means of 
testing it or arriving at a just appreciation of it. And 
unfortunately the magnificent work done by investigators 
in the East has only very partially removed this isolation; 
for while it has revealed to us an immense amount of 
material cotemporary with the Bible and often of far 
greater antiquity than it, yet there is only an infinitesimal 
amount of this material which can be dignified with the 
title of “literature”; and even if it were “literature” in 
the truest sense it would yet fall short of the Biblical litera- 
ture in that it neither is, nor does it even pretend to be, 
“inspired ” literature. Now the “ Higher” Criticism has 
assumed two functions : it essays to distinguish the docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch, and it essays to date them. The 
differentiation of the documents depends fundamentally 
upon the different Names affected for the Deity in various 
portions of the Pentateuch; when the “documents” have 
thus been differentiated their individual peculiarities are 
tabulated so that—according to the critics—when once 
these characteristic features have been fully grasped we are 
in a position to assign to different writers passages in which 
no Divine Names areto be found. It will be clear that all— 
absolutely all—depends on the varying Divine Names in 
the first instance, though critics strenuously resist this 
assertion.’ Yet if the distinction of Names were not there 
what possible justification could there be for assigning 
different characteristics to any one portion rather than to 


1See Dr. Skinner’s Paper in The Expositor, April, 1913. 
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any other? It follows irresistibly that the “Higher” 
Criticism has no standing ground unless supported by the 
“ Lower,” 7.¢., by criticism of the text. We must first prove 
that in any given passage the correct reading has been 
ascertained. Thus if, for example, in any so-called 
Jahvistic passage it could be shewn that there were grave 
reasons for supposing that not Jahveh but Elohim was the 
Divine Name originally written it would seem to follow that 
the whole superstructure of modern “ Higher” Criticism 
would come tumbling to the ground like a house of cards! 
It comes as somewhat of a shock to learn that this funda- 
mental textual criticism has never been carried out! For 
what are the facts? Briefly as follows: the whole airy 
structure of “Higher” Criticism rests solely upon the 
Massoretic Hebrew text and our oldest manuscript of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch only dates from the tenth century A.D. 
It is commonly affirmed that this consonantal text, 7.e., the 
text as written without vowels, is to be referred to the 
Council of Jamnia about 100 a.p.; there are grave reasons 
for doubting this as we shall see shortly, but even supposing 
it were proved we should still have to fill up the gap of 400 
years remaining between the final settlement of the text 
and the committal of the last Books of the Bible to writing. 

Now there exist two sources extrinsic to the Hebrew 
Massoretic text of the Pentateuch from which information 
of the highest value regarding the original text can be 
gleaned, viz., the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint 
version. The wealth of critical material contained in the 
existing manuscripts of the LXX. passes belief. Swete’ 
enumerates some 27 Greek Uncial Manuscripts of the 
Pentateuch or portions of it, as well as some 116 cursive 
manuscripts. And if we grant that none of these can be 
referred to an earlier date than the fourth century of our 
era, yet even so these manuscripts are some 500 years older 
than our oldest existing manuscript of the Hebrew Masso- 
retic text of the Pentateuch. Now these Greek manuscripts 
represent with considerable modifications the Hebrew text 


2 Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 1st ed. re-issued, 1902, 
pp. 125-154. Since that date several Mss. of varying values have 
been discovered, e.g., the Detroit Mss., cf. Expos. Times, June, 1908, 
and the Cod. Edinburgensis, cf. Expos, Times, 1911. 
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of the third century B.c. from which the seventy translators 
made their version of the Pentateuch. And it is well 
known that in countless instances they bear witness to the 
existence at that period of a Hebrew text which differs in 
many particulars from the present Massoretic text. Nor 
should it be forgotten that St. Justin accuses the Jews of 
having changed the text of the Hebrew Bible to suit their 
own anti-Christian apologetics. It is usual to make merry 
over this accusation, yet it is not one which St. Justin could 
have afforded to make without warrant.* Thus St. Justin 
particularly insists that the clause: Regnavit Dominus 
a ligno has been mutilated in the Hebrew text of Psalm 
xcv. 10, and the last two words omitted. It is true that 
Swete only gives Codex R, the Veronese sixth century 
Greeco-Latin Psalter, as Septuagint authority for these 
two words, and even here they are thought to be an addition 
due to a later corrector and not to the original scribe. 
Harnack* regards them as due to a Christian who read 
between the lines and thus brought about a subsequent 
insertion into the Septuagint text. But it is at least note- 
worthy that the reading is found in the earliest Coptic 
Psaiter we possess.° 

This being the case it is hard to understand how critics 
can have been content to accept the present Massoretic text 
as their basis when such grave issues were at stake. For 
if the Pentateuch is to be parcelled out into documents, and 
if these are to be dated, we must be perfectly certain of our 
ground. 

It will be worth while to examine the witness of the 
Septuagint to the Divine Names actually used in one crucial 
passage. It is well known that, according to the critics, 
we have two distinct accounts of the creation in Gen. i.-ii. 
3, and ii. 4-25 respectively. The main ground for this 
assertion is that whereas the writer of the first account 
used the name Elohim for the Creator, the writer of the 
second used the Name Jahve-Elohim. Hitherto it has 
always been taken for granted that the facts really were as 


5 Dialogue, LXXII.-LXXIII., CXX. 

“ History of Dogma, Engl, Transl. I. p. 115, note. 

5J. T. 8S. ii. 275; and Tattam’s Coptic Dict. s. v. Lignum. See 
also St. Jerome, Comment. on Galatians iii. Lib. ILL 
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stated, and it is true that the present Massoretic text does 
so read. But before we can assert that the last compiler of 
the Hebrew text found these two accounts thus distinguish- 
able by the use of two distinct Divine appellatives we have 
to take it for granted that the present Massoretic text 
faithfully represents the original Hebrew text—a supposi- 
tion which we have absolutely no right to make without a 
full investigation of the witnesses to the text. Now in the 
Massoretic text of Gen. ii. 4-25 the double Name Jahve- 
Elohim occurs eleven times and in the Vulgate it is rendered 
Dominus Deus no less than ten times, it is omitted in ii. 16, 
where St. Jerome simply has precepitque ei dicens. But 
when we turn to the Septuagint we find a very different 
story. In the larger Cambridge edition now appearing 
three Uncial Manuscripts are cited for this chapter as well 
as some twenty-three cursives out of the selected thirty 
which the editors regard as representative. The three 
uncials are A, or Alexandrinus, dating from the fifth 
century; E, or Codex Bodleianus of the ninth or tenth 
century; and M, or Codex Coislinianus. The witness, then, 
of these various manuscripts to the Divine Names employed 
in Gen. ii. 4-25, is as follows :— 


Massoretic Text. Vulgate. Greek Uncials. Greek Cursives. 
ii. 4. 
Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. A. and E. .. 6=Dominus Deus 
1= Dominus 
M. .. 16=Deus 


One cursive has Dominus Deus in the text but in the 
margin Dominus is marked with an asterisk as doubtful. 
ii. 5. 
Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. .. 5=Dominus Deus 
A. E. M. .. 18=Deus 


The same cursive as above marks Dominus with an 
asterisk. 


ii. 7. 
Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. M. (margin) .. 5=Dominus Deus 
A. E. M. .. 18=Deus 
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The same cursive as above has Dominus marked with an 
asterisk. 


ii. 8. 

Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. A. E. M. .. 8=Dominus Deus 

15= Deus 

ii. 9. 

Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. .. 2=Dominus Deus 

A. E. M. Deus.. 21=Deus 

ii. 15. 

Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. A. E. M. .. (?) All the selected 
Cursives = Domi- 
nus Deus 

ii. 16. 

Jahve Elohim.. Omit. .. A. E. M. .. All Cursives save 
one omit. 

For the witness of the Vulgate see below. 

ii. 18. 

Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. A. E. M. .. All Cursives save 

ee two= Dominus 

- Deus 

11.19. 

Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. .. 2=Dominus Deus 

A. E. M. Deus.. 21=Deus 
ii. 21. 
Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus. . .. 4=Dominus Deus 
A. E. M. Deus.. 18- Deus 
1= Dominus 
ii. 22. 
Jahve Elohim.. Dominus Deus.. A. E. M. .. All Cursives save 


one 


These [ists are most instructive.: To appreciate them 
aright we must bear in mind that we have before us the 
evidence of a multitude of witnesses as opposed to the 
solitary witness of a text which has been most carefully 
revised at a late date and on principles of which we are 
ignorant. The witness of the Septuagint Manuscripts is 
bewildering, at first sight. Sometimes the cursives seem to 
combine against the uncials, e.g., ii. 4, 8; at other times, 
and indeed as a general rule, the cursives support the 
uncials, ¢.g., ii. 5, 7, 9, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21,22. But the agree- 
ment of the three available uncials, and that against the 
Massoretic text, is most striking; only one of the above- 
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quoted passages furnishes us with an instance of discordant 
testimony, viz., ii. 4, though we must note the correction 
in the margin of Codex Coislinianus on ii. 7. It must be 
remembered, too, that we have taken the evidence of the 
Septuagint on only one chapter; the same results are 
furnished by an examination of others. 

What is the attitude of the critics in face of these 
arguments against the validity of their treatment of the 
Pentateuch? The great protagonist of these appeals to 
textual criticism has been Harold Wiener in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra where for some years he has been conducting a 
veritable campaign on the subject; there can be no question 
that he has made out a case of quite exceptional strength 
against the pre-suppositions of the critics. The facts he 
has brought together are calculated to shake the confidence 
hitherto reposed in the conclusions at which these critics 
have arrived, and this for the very sufficient reason that 
they have given a rude shock to their basis. These facts 
have been repeatedly brought to the notice of critics of 
eminence and, according to Wiener, have been treated with 
calm contempt! Hence he has been led to take an exceed- 
ingly strong line, for he has roundly accused one of them 
by name of “suppression of facts, suggestion of falsehood, 
ignoring of arguments.”* He declares that the editors of a 
well-known critical commentary “have belied every prin- 
ciple of scholarship, and even of honour, in violation of the 
very doctrines that one of them has accepted and striven 
to propagate throughout his life. To all appearance they 
have as little compunction about deceiving their readers as 
a fraudulent company-promoter has about deceiving the 
public whom he hopes to despoil. I use this clear language 
purposely, because I feel that a state of affairs has arisen 
which must be terminated. . . . A time comes when it 
is necessary to denounce them publicly as falsifiers who 
would never dare to enter a witness-box to sustain their 
allegations on oath and under cross-examination.”’ To 
one of them he wrote: “if he brought an action for libel 
against me it would be the end of the school of Astruc in 


® Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1911. p. 518. 
7? Ibid., April, 1912, p. 323. 
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England; ”* and again : “ of course he could not support his 
published statements in the witness-box without committing 
direct perjury, and that is why there can be no question of 
his bringing proceedings for libel.” 

It is regrettable that such things should be said, but it 
is still more regrettable that it should be necessary to say 
them. And with one feature at least in Mr. Wiener’s 
campaign we are in fullest sympathy : The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools has a well-deserved reputation for sober and 
restrained scholarship, but it is not easy to justify the 
publication for schools of two such volumes as Driver’s 
Exodus and Chapman’s Pentateuch. As Mr. Wiener well 
says: these publications raise “questions of great and 
fundamental gravity touching the responsibilities of a 
writer to his readers, especially when those readers may in 
many cases be school-boys or other junior students who 
stand in peculiar need of protection.”’® For it is either 
true or not true that textual criticism of the Pentateuch has 
rendered the conclusions of higher critics to say the least— 
suspect. If it is true, then no one has a right to 
publish—as the assured results of criticism—views and 
statements which have been shewn to be at least doubtful. 
If it is untrue—then it is the business of the same critics 
to shew that the arguments brought against their conclu- 
sions are invalid. This noone has attempted to do.* And 
as for the publication of such books for schools—even were 
the results claimed of far greater certainty than they really 
are—well, one can hardly speak too strongly. For surely it 
is one thing to discuss within the limits of a scientific 
journal the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, it is quite 
another thing to teach boys and other immature minds that 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch. The former is free 
to us, the latter is forbidden us. And the reason is clear : 
on a point of such immense gravity—for, though critics are 
eager to deny this, the Mosaic authorship touches the very 
foundations of Revealed Religion—we can teach nothing 
but what is safe. And who dare say that the non-Mosaic 


® Ibid., p. 324. 

® Tbid., p. 326. 

1° Tbid., Jan., 1912, p. 154. 

1 But see Skinner’s Papers in The Expositor, April-June, 1913. 
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authorship is a “safe” doctrine? It is a possible—nay, 
if you like, it is a probable doctrine. But the fact that it 
is “ probable,” if indeed it be so, in no sense makes it a 
“safe” doctrine to teach to those who are at the outset of 
life, whose views of the Bible and consequently of all 
revealed religion, may be coloured thereby for the rest of 
their lives, and who are also immature and incapable of 
thinking for themselves on such points. 


So far we have been concerned mainly with the witness 
of the Septuagint to the existence of a very different text 
so far as the Divine Names in the Pentateuch are concerned. 
It will be of interest to enquire how the Vulgate stands in 
this respect. St. Jerome had access to Hebrew manu- 
scripts which have, of course, perished long ago, and 
compared with which our present manuscripts are children. 
Moreover, he had the advantage of living on the spot and 
of conversing with Jews who were skilled in the Law. It 
is commonly said that the Hebrew text witnessed to by the 
Vulgate translation is substantially the same with that pre- 
served in the current Massoretic text. But this statement 
is liable to misinterpretation. It is true if by 
“substantially” we mean that there are not to be found 
considerable passages in the one which are wanting in the 
other. It is not true if by “substantial ” we mean that the 
Hebrew Massoretic text is practically word for word the 
same as the Hebrew text underlying the Vulgate. If 
anyone needs proof of this he has only to compare the 
Vulgate text of Exodus with the Massoretic text in chapters 
XXX. xxxv., 17-35; xxxvi., 1-16; xxxvii., 7-19; xxxix., 8-21; 
xl., 9-23, etc. It will be seen at once that St. Jerome has a 
consistently shorter text. He has apparently omitted 
nothing, but is translating from a text which existed in a 
more condensed form than the present Hebrew text. At 
times, too, he shews clearly that he has a slightly different 
text before him. And though St. Jerome translated at 
times with a speed which seems incredible,” no one can read 
his critical Epistles and fail to see how careful a translator 
he was except when—as in the case of Judith and Tobias— 


12 Cf. Pref. to his Translation of the Three Books of Solomon, he 
says he translated them in three days! 
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he fancied that the Books in question were not canonical. 
It is true, too, that at times he allowed himself to be guided 
by Rabbinic principles, this is especially the case in his 
treatment of the measures in use among the Hebrews, ¢.@., 
Judges iii. 16, Deut. ii. 11, Ruth ii. 17, etc. But otherwise 
he was careful in the extreme, he had too many enemies for 
him to run risks, and had perforce to be exact; his perpetual 
appeal is to the Hebrew verity,"* and if anyone could have 
shewn that he had not rendered it correctly his authority 
would have suffered. And when he says : Non debemus sic 
verbum dé verbo exprimere ut dum syllabas sequimur 
perdamus intelligentiam “ he is only speaking of those turns 
of expression which the idioms of the language used 
demanded. 

It will be of interest, then, to see how St. Jerome treats 
the Divine Names in the Pentateuch. To begin with: in 
Gen. i.-ii. the Divine Name, whether Elohim, Jahve, or 
Jahve Elohim, occurs 36 times in the LXX. text as pre- 
served in Codex Alexandrinus, 34 times in the present 
Massoretic text, 27 times in the Vulgate (the Clementine 
edition). 

Thus the Vulgate omits the Divine Name altogether in 
i. 4, 5, 7, 17, 26, 283—where Alexandrinus also omits it, 
and in ii. 38, 16. 

And if we extend our enquiry further and include 
chapters i.-xi. we find the Divine Name either absent in 
the Vulgate or in a form differing from that in the Masso- 
retic text in iii. 22, iv. 1, vi. 3, vi. 5, vi. 6, vii. 9, vili. 1, 
viii. 21, xi. 9. The courtesy of the Benedictine revisers 
of the Vulgate at Sant Anselmo in Rome has enabled us to 
examine the photographic collations of manuscripts of the 
Vulgate which they have so laboriously gathered together. 
Twenty manuscripts have been collated for Genesis, and we 
give here the result of an examination of eighteen of them, 
though it must be noted that the final examination of the 
results has not yet been carried out, and the following state- 
ments, though tolerably certain, must not be regarded as 
definite or final. 


13 ¢.9., Ep. evi. 9. 
14 Tbid., 29. 
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i. 4. The Clementine Vulgate reads et divisit lucem a 
tenebris, whereas the Hebrew and Greek have divisit Deus 
lucem ; 14 out of the 18 Vulgate Manuscripts agree in this 
omission, 4 read Deus, viz., Vallicellanus, Turicensis 
(Zurich), Mordramnensis, and Turonensis. 

i. 5. The Clementine reads appellavitque lucem, thus 
omitting Deus against the Hebrew and the Greek, and all 
the Vulgate manuscripts examined agree in this omission. 

i. 7. The Clementine has divisitque aquas, omitting 
Deus and thus agreeing with the Hebrew against the Greek ; 
with this omission all the Vulgate Manuscripts agree. 

i. 17. The Clementine reads et posuit eas, omitting Deus 
against the Hebrew and Greek; Codex Sessorianus has Deus 
inserted in an abbreviated form by the second hand, and 
the Codex from San Paolo fuori Muri, the Theodulfian and 
the Zurich Codex, read et posuit Deus eas. 

In i. 26 and 28 the word Deus is omitted after et ait in 
the printed Vulgate and in all the manuscripts, in the latter 
instance against the Hebrew but in accordance with the 
Greek, in the former against both Hebrew and Greek. 

ii. 3. The Hebrew and Greek read Et benedixit Deus 
diet septimo, but the Divine Name is omitted in the 
Clementine Vulgate, and only two manuscripts dissent, 
Toletanus having Deus, and Sangermanensis having four 
vertical lines after benedixit—a striking instance, by the 
way, of the peculiar care with which the monks of old copied 
their originals. 

ii. 16. The Hebrew and Greek read Dominus Deus, all 
the Vulgate Manuscripts omit the Divine Name save 
Turonensis which reads Dominus. 

iii. 22. The Hebrew reads: Et ait Dominus Deus; the 
LXX. Et ait Deus; but the Vulgate Manuscripts are 
unanimous in omitting the Divine Name. 

iv. 1. The Hebrew: Possedi hominem per Dominum; 
LXX. per Deum; so also the Clementine and most of the 
manuscripts; but Amiatinus, Toletanus, and Sangerman- 
ensis read Dominum, and this reading is inserted in the 
margin of the Louvain Bible by Cardinal Carafa, who thus 
affords proof of the importance he attached to the readings 
of these three great manuscripts of the Vulgate. 

vi. 3. The Hebrew: Dizxitque Dominus; the LXX. 
Dizitque Dominus Deus; the Clementine and the larger 
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part of the manuscripts : Dizitqgue Deus. But Ottobiensis 
and Sangermanensis (prima manu) read Dominus. 

vi. 5. Hebrew: Videns autem Dominus; LXX. Videns 
autem Dominus Deus; all the Vulgate Manuscripts : 
Videns autem Deus. 

vi. 6. Hebrew: Poenituit Dominum; LXX. Poenituit 
Deum; all the Vulgate Manuscripts Poenituit Eum. 

vil. 9. Hebrew: Praeceperat Deus; so also LXX.; but 
the Vulgate Manuscripts are divided; thus while 10—e.g., 
Amiatinus, Cavensis, Legionensis, Turonensis and Sanger- 
manensis—have with the Clementine and the Codex 
Sessorianus (prima manu) Dominus, 8—e.g.,amongst others 
Toletanus, San Paolo, Vallicellanus, read Deus, and this 
reading is preferred by Cardinal Carafa in the margin of 
his Louvain Bible. It will be a nice problem to decide 
which reading is to be preferred. 

viii. 1. Hebrew and LXX. read: Adduzit Deus 
spirttum. . . . 3;all the Vulgate Manuscripts agree in 
omitting the Divine Name. 

viii. 21. The Hebrew reads : Et ait Dominus; the LXX. 
Manuscripts vary between Dominus and Dominus Deus; all 
the Vulgate Manuscripts omit the Divine Name. 

xi. 9. The Hebrew and Greek: Quia ibi confudit 
Dominus labium . . . ; the Vulgate Manuscripts are 
unanimous in reading : quia ibi confusum est labium. 

The evidence thus tabulated leaves no doubt as to the 
reading of the Vulgate save perhaps in the case of iv. 1, 
and vil. 9. But there remains the delicate question : How 
far can we trust St. Jerome’s minute accuracy on such 
points? For example: in i. 26, i. 28, and vili. 21, it would 
seem much more natural to omit the Divine Name after 
Et ait, its repetition would seem cumbersome as the 
sentence now stands in Latin, and St. Jerome may have 
been guided by his sense of fitness. At the same time who 
is to say that the construction of the sentence is not due to 
the omission of the Divine Name in the Hebrew text he was 
translating rather than the converse? And St. Jerome 
himself tells us explicitly how careful he has been: 
Confidenter dicam, et multos hujus operis testes citabo, 
me nihil, dumtaxat scientem, de Hebraica veritate 
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mittasse** Again, he complains that the Septuagint 
translators had failed to understand the Hebrew future 
tense.'* Once more, apropos of Gal. iii. 13: Seriptum est : 
Maledictus omnis qui pendet in ligno, he points out that 
this quotation accords neither with the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagint, for while the latter inserts the words a Deo, 
the Hebrew omits omnis and a ligno. He suggests either 
that the ancient Hebrew text was different, or that the 
Apostle is quoting ad sensum, or that after Christ’s Passion 
the Hebrew text was deliberately changed and the words 
a Deo inserted in order to make Christ’s death accursed of 
God. This instance touches us closely since it is concerned 
with the presence or omission of a Divine Name.’ In his 
letter to Sunnias and Fretela who had asked him certain 
questions about the correct text of the Psalter, St. Jerome 
shews us again and again how minutely careful he was in 
his task of translating, and especially as regards the Divine 
Names. Thus on Ps. lxvii. 20, for example: Deus bene- 
dictus Dominus die quotidie is to be read in place of 
Dominus benedictus Deus, benedictus Dominus die 
quotidie."* Again: on Ps. lxxi. 18, we are to read Bene- 
dictus Dominus Deus Deus Israel because this repeated 
Deus is in the Hebrew and the Septuagint*® **. Similarly 
in Ps. Ixxii. 11, Quomodo scit Deus is to be read and the 
Divine Name is not to be omitted’’; the same judgement is 
passed on Ps. Ixxxix. 2. Again, on Titus iil. 15, St. 
Jerome remarks that in the clause Gratia Domini nostri 
cum omnibus vobis, “ nec Domini nec nostri in libris feratur 
authenticis.”** Such passages as these throw much light 
on those instances where, as in his letter to St. Augustine, 


15 Contra Rufinum, II. 30. 

16 Ep. exl. 18. 

17 Comment. in Galat. iii., lib. II. 

18 Ep. evi. 41. 

19 According to Stier and Theile the corrector of Alexandrinus reads 
this repeated Deus; according to Swete (Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. 
II., p. ix.), ‘‘ Nine leaves of the Psalter are missing in A, with a 
corresponding loss in its text of Pss. xlix. 19—Ixxix. 10.” 

20 Ep. evi. £4. 

21 Tbid., 45. 

22 Thid., 58. 

23 Comment. on Ep. to Titus. 
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Ep. cxii. 19; alias lxxiv. or Ixxxix., he says that he has 
rendered—sensuum potius veritatem, quam verborum 
ordinem interdum conservantes; in this latter instance, too, 
he is referring solely to prior mea in libris Canonicis inter- 
pretatio, i.e., to his correction of the Old Latin by the 
Hexapla edition of the Septuagint. 

We are justified then in saying that the Hebrew text of 
Genesis at the time St. Jerome made his translation, circa 
404 a.D., was not identical—at least as far as the Divine 
Names are concerned—with that which the Massoretes have 
handed down to us. 

And an examination of St. Jerome’s Liber Hebraicarum 
Questionum in Genesim will fully confirm the conclusion 
we have arrived at. 

We have already seen that whereas in Gen. iv. 1, the 
Hebrew has Jahveh, the LXX. and the Vulgate read Deum; 
the same reading is given twice over in his Commentary on 
this passage in Heb. Quest. In vi. 3, however, instead of 
the Deus of the Vulgate we have in Heb. Quest. Dominus 
Deus; in iv. 4, while remarking that Theodotion has 
Dominus which he himself retains in the Vulgate, St. 
Jerome reads Deus in Heb. Quest.; in iv. 26, instead of the 
Massoretic and Vulgate Nomen Domini he reads Nomen 
Domini Des as in LXX.; in xiii. 13, instead of the Vulgate 
and Massoretic coram Domino he agrees with LXX. in 
retaining coram Deo; similarly in xv. 7, the Vulgate and 
Massoretic Ego Dominus is replaced by Ego Deus; in 
xvi. 11, the same phenomenon occurs, the Vulgate and 
Massoretic audierit Dominus is replaced by audierit Deus 
with LXX.; in xvii. 4, against Vulgate, Massoretic Hebrew 
and LXX., he reads Dominus; and, as a last instance, in 
xxii. 2, the impersonal azt illi of Vulgate, LX X., and Masso- 
retic Hebrew is replaced by Et diait ei Deus. 

Now the treatise entitled Liber Hebraicarum Questionum 
in Genesim was compiled either in A.D. 388 or 389 and was 
a preparatory study to the great work of translating the 
entire Hebrew Bible into Latin. St. Jerome tells us what 
his object was in compiling it : Studii nostri erit, vel eorum 
qui de libris Hebraicis varia suspicantur errores refellere; 
vel ea que in Latinis et Grecis codicibus scatere videntur, 
auctoritati sue reddere. And the instances recorded above 
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shew that the Saint had before him at the time a Hebrew 
text which, at least as far as the Divine Names are con- 
cerned, differed from that which he employed when he 
translated the Hebrew into Latin some twelve or fourteen 
years later. We are not aware of any instance in which he 
speaks of the existence of different Hebrew readings, but it 
seems impossible to hold that he had before him the same 
Hebrew manuscript when he translated the Pentateuch in 
A.D. 404 as he had when he compiled the Hebrew Questions 
in 388-9. And other instances than those affecting the 
Divine Names shew that the Hebrew text he had before him 
was not the same as the present Massoretic text. Thus he 
apparently read the Hebrew word for “bitumen” 
in vi. 14, instead of Gopher wood, though in the 
Vulgate he has changed the Old Latin quadratis into 
levigatis which the Douay version renders “planks.” 
Again, when he says on xili. 13 that the LXX. 
adds superfluously in conspectu Dei it is hard to 
believe that he found these words in his Hebrew text 
though Martianay and Vallarsius endeavour to shew that 
this expression is synonymous with the nimis which follows 
immediately; the Massoretic Hebrew has both expressions. 
It is remarkable, too, that whereas on Gen. xiv. 5 he upholds 
the reading in Hom (Cham ?), yet in the Vulgate he reads 
in eis which he has here rejected. 


The foregoing statement of the textual difficulties to be 
faced in Pentateuchal criticism suggests another very 
practical difficulty. We have seen that the present Masso- 
retic text is the result of a revision or series of revisions 
based upon principles of which we are ignorant, and that 
at the same time the Septuagint Manuscripts bear witness 
to the existence in the two centuries before Christ of a 
Hebrew text current in Egypt which differed very consider- 
ably from the present Hebrew text. St. Jerome’s careful 
translation, too, of the Hebrew text known to him at the 
close of the fourth century betrays the existence of a text 
which does not in all details accord with the Massoretic 
text. What grounds have we, then, for supposing that in 
the centuries which preceded the Septuagint translation 
copyists were really careful to present us with a faithful 

B 
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copy of the Hebrew text before them! Is there not some 
reason to fear that just as the Massoretes of the Christian 
era freely edited the text to suit their own purpose so 
Hebrew Scribes from the Restoration downwards freely 
edited the text! Now the different editions of the Greek 
text presented to us by Origen at the opening of the third 
century, and by Lucian and Hesychius at its close, are 
readily explained by the varying translations which were, 
we know, made by the Seventy themselves, by Aquila, by 
Theodotion and by Symmachus during the course of the 
second century. But as far as we are aware there is no 
proof that various translations of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek were made before the coming of Christ. At 
the same time it is highly probable that there were current 
in Egypt paraphrases in Greek of the Hebrew text for the 
sake of those Egyptian Jews who could not read Hebrew, 
and this may well have been the nucleus of the Septuagint 
translation. No remains of it are, however, forthcoming. 

But in the Hebrew Bible itself we have the clearest 
possible proof of such editing of the text, and this precisely 
regarding the Divine Names used. The Psalter is the 
proof of this. A study of the Divine Names employed in it 
shews that we may distinguish the five “ Books” of the 
Psalter as follows :— 


Bk. I. IT. ITT. LY. V. 
Jehovah ... 272 30 44 103 236 
Elohim... 15 164 43 0 0 


Thus we have, according to this use of the Divine Names, 
three groups: Book I. is Jahvistic, Books I1.-III. may be 
considered Elohistic, Books IV.-V. are Jahvistic. 

_ In estimating these data another factor must be taken 
into account. Some psalms have been repeated, i.e., they 
occur in different books and—what is most remarkable— 
when so repeated they, if they pass from a Jahvistic to an 
Elohistic book, assume the Divine Name proper to the book 
in which they now occur. Thus Ps. xiii. is repeated in 
Book IT. as Ps. lii., but whereas it was a Jahvistic psalm 
in the first book, it becomes an Elohistic psalm in the second. 
The same is the case with Ps. xxxix. 14-18, which is 
repeated in Ps. xix. where in the Hebrew text Jehorah is 
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generally replaced by Elohim. The most interesting case, 
however, is that of Ps. evii., which belongs to Book V., a 
Jahvistic book ; this Psalm is made up of portions of Psalms 
lvi. and lix., 7.e., two Elohistic Psalms taken from Book IT. 
According to the analogy of the preceding examples we 
should expect these two Psalms to undergo a change in the 
Divine Names employed; but no change is made and we 
have the only instances of the Name Elohim which occur in 
Book V.; they are not, however, enumerated in the table 
given above since they are clearly taken over bodily from 
Book IT. and do not—properly speaking—belong to Book V. 

These facts compel us to see in the Psalter, as we now have 
it, the work of acompiler. Thus we have a series of collec- 
tions of Psalms, viz., those of David, of Asaph, of the sons 
of Core and those of anonymous writers; further we find 
certain Psalms repeated and undergoing certain striking 
changes in the process; lastly there is the fact that the 
different Divine Names are used with a definiteness which 
is startling, so much so that a Psalm, when transplanted, 
changes its vocabulary of Divine Names in some instances, 
and yet does not do so in another. And that these changes 
in the Divine Name were deliberate and mark the hand of 
an editor working on a definite principle is clear when we 
compare certain passages in the Psalms with the Penta- 
teuchal texts from which they were derived, thus xlix. 7, is 
a quotation from Exod. xx. 2, but the “ Ego sum Dominus 
Deus tuus” of this passage is, in the Psalm, changed into 
“Deus, Deus, tuus, Ego sum.” Similarly in Ixvii. 1-8, we 
have undoubted reminiscences of Nbs. x. 35, and Jud. v. 4, 
5, 31; yet, all through, the Jehorah of the latter passages 
has become Elohim; lastly, a comparison between Ps. Ixxxv. 
and the passages from earlier Psalms of which it is to a 
large extent composed will show a consistent manipulation 
of the Divine Names. 

The significance of facts such as these is clear. Long 
anterior to the formation of the Septuagint the Hebrew 
Scribes were, for reasons at which we can only guess, editing 
at least the text of the Psalter. It is true that the Psalter 
stands in a category apart so that it would be illegitimate 
to argue from the deliberate changes in the Divine Names 
in the Psalter toa similar deliberate change in these Names 
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in the Pentateuch. And it might plausibly be maintained 
that the “Law” also stood apart, that it was peculiarly 
sacred and that none would have ventured to touch it. Yet 
it would be hard to prove this. The 189 variants in the 
Divine Names in the Pentateuch which are borne witness to 
by the Septuagint Manuscripts at least afford proof that a 
very different text in these particulars existed in Egypt at 
the opening of the third century B.c. At the same time with 
regard to the Pentateuch it should be borne in mind that 
when the Septuagint was made the “ Law” was—at least 
traditionally—exceedingly old and, as Esdras VIII. shews 
us, the object of veneration and study. The Exile had had 
at least the effect of making the Jews devoted to the letter 
of their “ Law,” and from the date of the Restoration began 
that minute and careful study of it which later degenerated 
into Pharisaism. And that this very study of the text of 
the “ Law” resulted in much “ editing” of the text seems 
to be proved by the existence of the Septuagintal variants. 
In the pre-Exilic period we have to be content with the 
scantiest of evidence regarding the written Law, IV. Kgs. 
XXii.-1li. shews us—on any sane interpretation—that it was 
jealously preserved and presumably copied repeatedly. 
Have we any guarantee that it was faithfully copied ! 

We must remember that it is question of details, not of 
substantial facts. As regards these latter the Hebrew text 
underlying the Vulgate is substantially the same with the 
present Massoretic text. But we cannot say the same for 
the Hebrew text which underlay the Septuagint transla- 
tions; in many cases, e.g., in Jeremias, the variations are | 
substantial. These changes we are justified in attributing 
to a deliberate “ editing ” of the Hebrew text by the Masso- 
retes and their predecessors the Sopherim. But the question 
for us is: what proofs are forthcoming that—previous to 
the advent of the post-Exilic Sopherim—the copyists of the 
Law were faithful to the text which lay before them? As 
regards the substantial identity of the facts recorded in the 
original text and the editions or copies which have come 
down to us it may be remarked that if there had been any 
wish to “edit” them it is hard to see how the repeated 
condemnations of the Jewish people themselves were so 
faithfully preserved. And this always seems to us one of 
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the strongest arguments against the prevailing view of 
Deuteronomy as “a setting of Moses on the stage to plead 
the cause of Monotheism ”; the literary artist who created 
this masterpiece would hardly have left us the record of 
Moses’ own personal failures nor the account of his exclusion 
from the Promised Land. But now as regards more minute 
details. 

Tt is well known that in the Royal Library at Nineveh 
were preserved copies made in the days of Assurbanipal, 
B.C. 668-626, of the great literary and religious texts which 
purported to date from early Sumerian days. These texts, 
of which there exist a vast number in the Museums of 
Europe, and notably in the British Museum, have been care- 
fully studied. But until late years we possessed none of 
the originals from which they were made. In May, 1912, 
Dr. 8. Langdon published two of the original First— 
Babylonian—Dynasty texts from which Assurbanipal’s 
copies were made some 1,400 years later. Now it is most 
remarkable that after a careful comparison of these with 
the later copies Dr. Langdon was able to say : “ The only 
important change made by the Assyrian scribe is an inser- 
tion of three lines to adapt the prayer for the penitential 
service of the king at the dark of the moon.”*' In this case 
it is question of a prayer copied from an original found 
at Nippur and dating apparently from the time of 
Hammurabi, the Amraphel of Gen: xiv., 7.¢., about 2000 B.c. 
A second “ original” hails from Telloh and may perhaps 
he referred to the age of Gudea, about 2500 B.c. 

Similarly, Dr. Radau has published in Vol. XXIX. of 
The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
rania, Part I., 1911, a Sumerian Hymn to Nin-ib, of which 
we have a Neo-Babylonian copy, 7.e., between B.c. 605 and 
538, with a Serhitic translation. This copy was made some 
2.500 years after the originals. And yet the differences 
between the copy and the original amount to almost nothing. 
In one case there are variations of spelling or of equivalent 
erammatical forms; in one instance the word “lord” has 
been inserted, and this is all.** And as Dr. Sayce remarks : 


24 Proc. Soc. of Biblical Archeology, xxxiv. (May) 1912. Dr. 
Langdon refers to Vol. xxxii., pp. 75-79, for a similar identificaticn, 
but this reference is mistaken and I cannot trace it. 

25 Expository Times, Oct., 1912, p. 36. 
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Gen. xiv. is peculiarly illustrative of the same fidelity to 
the original which this analogous example would lead us to 
expect in the Bible. For in that chapter the copyist was in 
presence of unfamiliar Babylonian names, yet with the 
exception of a single instance of metathesis where he has 
written Ellassar for al Larsa he has preserved these names 
for us with extraordinary fidelity to the Babylonian 
originals. A similar instance of fidelity occurs in the spell- 
ing Nebuchadrezzar in Jer. xxi. 2, etc., for the more usual 
Nebuchadnezzar, the former spelling represents the 
Babylonian form Nabu-kudur-user. 

The same fidelity can be proved in the case of the 
Septuagint scribes. And once more it is a question of 
fidelity to minute details of spelling. The Greek word for 
“no one” can be spelled either with the 0 form, dvfeis. or 
with the 8 form, éudeic. The papyri discovered during 
these last years have enabled us to catalogue the occurrences 
of the two forms in contemporary literature.** Thus it has 
been established that the form évfeig is practically the only 
form in use throughout the Greek-speaking world during 
the third century B.c. and the first half of the second, 7. 
from about 300-150 B.c. Now while it cannot be denied 
that the Letter of Aristeas recounting the formation of the 
Septuagint version is spurious, yet the one fact. is 
denied by none. Again, the prologue to the Greek transla- 
tion of Ecclesiasticus, written about 120 B.c., clearly shews 
that a large part, if not the whole, of the Prophets and other 
Books was already translated into Greek at that period. 
Consequently we can formulate this argument: if the 
scribes to whom we are indebted for our manuscripts of the 
Septuagint were faithful copyists we shall expect that 
when they are copying they will preserve even such minutize 
as évucis OF dévdeic as the case may be. We say “as the 
“ase may be,” for after about 150 B.c. the form évdeig came 
again into fashion, so that we should expect from the 
analogy of the papyri that the translator of Ecclesiasticus, 
about 120 B.c., would patronise the then current form 
éudetc. And the same should be the case with the Books of 
Maccabees. The severity of this test is patent. It is 


26 St. John Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, 
Vol. 1., p. 58. 
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more than we have a right perhaps to demand. And its 
severity will be all the more apparent when we remark that 
when Codex Vaticanus was copied in the fourth century 
A.D. the form dv@eig¢ was quite obsolete according to the 
witness of the papyri. What, then, are the facts when we 
examine the orthography of the Septuagint Manuscripts 
According to Mr. St. John Thackeray the form év@ei¢ or 
undetc, 7.¢., the form with @ occurs in all manuscripts in 41 
places; there are 89 places where the reading is uncertain, 
some manuscripts writing 5, others 0; there are 219 places 
where all the manuscripts have the 3 form, évdec. At first 
sight this is a discouraging result. But on examination it 
will prove not to be so. For it is surely remarkable that 
out of 260 places where the manuscripts all agree—we leave 
out of count the places where the reading is uncertain—no 
less than 41 should have retained an absolutely archaic 
form! It is by no means easy, when copying, for instance, 
the old Rheims version, to write consistently shal for shall 
or cal for call.*' But if these fourth century scribes were 
careful—in at least one-seventh of the instances where an 
archaic spelling occurred—to preserve it, it is legitimate to 
conclude that they were far more careful when it was ques- 
tion of the Name of God. The fact, then, that the 
Septuagint Manuscripts differ so largely in the Divine 
Names proves that at the time the autographs from which 
our Greek Manuscripts are derived were written the text 
was not finally settled, and consequently any argument 
based—as is that formulated by Astruc—on the stereotyped 
Massoretic text regarding the Divine Names is valueless. 





Briefly then: the final settlement of the Massoretic 
Hebrew text is too late for critics to erect upon its minutie, 
such as the varying use of the Divine Names, any system 
whereby the documents used by the compiler may be satis- 
factorily differentiated. The Septuagint version betrays— 
even when the fullest allowance is made for the variants in 
the manuscripts—the existence in the century or two 
centuries before Christ of a text in which such points were 
far from being decided. And this state of things was still 


27 1.c., pp. 60-61. 
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far from ended when St. Jerome translated the Hebrew 
text and thus gave us our present Vulgate Bible. Conse- 
quently no “ Higher Criticism ” based upon a “ Lower” or 
textual criticism which disregards the witness of the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate can be valid. 

Hvcu Pore, O.P. 


Collegio Anagelico, Rome. 

















Che Dawn of the Reformation—lIl. 
1534-1547. 


In our article in the last number we traced the history of 
George Browne’s activities on behalf of the pretensions of 
Henry VIII. in Ireland, and we set forth some evidences 
which illustrated the manner in which these pretensions 
were received. In the present article, we shall pursue the 
recital of these evidences, and we shall endeavour to narrate 
the history of the part which the Holy See took in the 
struggle against Henry’s aggressions. Owing to the 
exigencies of space, we found it necessary to divide our 
original narration, and it may therefore be useful to point 
out here that in considering the value of the document in 
this part, which purports to elevate George Dowdall to the 
Primacy of Armagh, we should keep in mind the letter of 
the members of the Privy Council, which was given in our 
earlier article, concerning the submission of the bishops of 
the Southern Province at Clonmel. The discovery of the 
document concerning Dowdall removes from our mind some 
of the more serious perplexities excited by the Clonmel 
letter. We do not find in it a direct corroboration of the 
letter of Alen and Browne; but it reveals the acquiescence 
in the Northern Province, which the letter concerning 
Clonmel claims for the Episcopate of the Southern 
Province. The documents ought therefore be considered 
side by side. It will be found that in conjunction they 
evidence a much more serious crisis in the fortunes of the 
Church than can be construed from them separately. 

To return, then, to the episcopal appointments made by 
Henry VIII. On the 20th July, 1539, John Purcell. the 
papally appointed Bishop of Ferns, died. Henry advanced 
Alexander Deverous to the See. The crown grant of the 
temporaliiies is without date,°’ but he was consecrated by 
Browne on the 14th of December, 1539,°' and the Lord 
Chancellor was commanded to receive his fealty.” In the 


6 Calendar of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., Mem. 9, No. 8, 
p. 50. 
® Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 445. 

® Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., Mem. 13, No. 5, 
p. 53, 
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same year Walter Wellesley, the Bishop of Kildare, died. 
Henry appointed William Meagh. He had been examined 
and recommended by Browne.** The names of the conse- 
crators are unknown. He was probably appointed in 1540. 
A document making a presentation of the Rectory of 
Harreston, in the cathedral church of Kildare, was 
addressed to him in 1545."" 

In 1541 a vacancy occurred in Ardagh. The 
king appointed Richard O’Ferral. He had _ been 
the abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Granard. A 
letter dated May 2nd, 1541, from the king to the Deputy 
and Council, contains the following: “ We send unto you 
“such letters as be required for the advancement of the late 
“ abbot of Granard, which our pleasure is, that you cause to 
“be put in execution, not doubting but he will answer to 
“our expectation and your report made unto us of his 
“virtues and good qualities.”*° He was granted the 
Temporalities of the See of Ardagh as early as 14th July, 
1541,°° and yet he had not received episcopal consecration 
on 22nd April, 1542. Did he seek in the meantime for 
Papal approval? On the date named Primate Cromer 
issued a commission to any three Catholic Bishops to 
consecrate him.*’ He was consecrated accordingly, but he 
was ignored by the Holy See during his reign in Ardagh. 
He died in 1553, having sat for twelve years. 

In 1542 Emly became vacant by the death of Bishop 
O’Hurley. Whatever faults may be ascribed to O'Hurley, 
he died in complete union with the Holy See.** Henry lost 
no time in appointing a Royal successor. He appointed 
“Eneas O’Hernan, the late Preceptor of Any.“® O’Hernan 
had surrendered Any, and had taken a pension.”’ In 


® State Papers, vol. iii., Hen. VIII., part iii., p. 149.° 
Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIIT., Mem. 16. No. 36, p. 118. 
*® State Papers, vol. ii., Hen. VIII., part iii., p. 303. 
Weare, Irish Bishops,p. 255. . 
*? Liber Niger or Register of Dowdall, T.C.D. 
Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. ii., p. 35. 
*° Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIII., Mem. 12, No. 49, p. 95 
and State Papers, vol. iii., part iii., p. 430. 
© Ibidem, Mem. 4, No. 64, p. 65. 
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August, 1541, he had been appointed, with others, upon a 
commission * ‘to take inventories of all the religious houses 

‘in Cork, Kerry, Limerick and Desmond, to dissolve them, 

“and to put them in safe custody for the king’s uses. 
Apparently his appointment to Emly was a reward for his 
activities on behalf of the new creed. 

The next in order of Henry’s appointments was the 
provision of George Dowdall to the Archdiocese of Armagh. 
Dowdall had been a crutched Friar, and had been Prior of 
the Hospital of his order at Ardee. He surrendered his 
Priory or Hospital in 1539. He entered the ranks of the 
secular clergy of Armagh, and until Cromer’s death he was 
Cromer’s leading adviser. He is termed “Official” of 
Armagh, and as Cromer appears during his last years to 
have been in a weakened condition of bodily health, George 
Dowdall acted as his substitute in synods in the diocese, 
and in other public acts in which the Primate himself was 
unable to take part.” He accompanied Con O'Neill to 
London in September, 1542, and like O’Cerbhallen of 
Clogher, and Con O’Neill himself, he bore home with him 
rewards. He was granted by Henry a pension of upwards 
of £200 of our money until such time as a benefice of greater 
value than his pension should fall to him. He was 
promised also the reversion of the See of Armagh.” At an 
earlier date in 1541, an effort had been made to secure the 
reversion of Armagh for a son of the Baron of Delvin,” 
but Dowdall successfully ousted that youthful cleric from 
the Primacy. Cromer’s long-watched-for demise occurred 
on the 16th March, 1543. On the 29th April an order was 
issued for Dowdall’s election. The order was apparently 
obeyed. Perhaps unwillingly. There was a delay of 
several months before the mandate for his consecration came 
from the king. It was sped on 28th of November, 1543.”° 
It was addressed to Edward Staples of Meath, Cornelius 
O’Cahan of Raphoe, Rory O’Donnell of Derry, Eugene 
McGuinness of Down and Connor, Edmund Nugent of 


7% Ibidem, Mem. 14, No. 76, p. 73. 

2 Vide Liber Niger or Register of Dowdall, T.C.D., passim, 
73 State Papers, vol. iii., Hen. VIII., part iii., p. 429. 

* Ibidem, p. 299. 

%® Vide Archivium Hibernicum, vol. i., p. 253 et seq. 
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Kilmore, Hugh O’Cerbhallen of Clogher, Florence Kirwan 
of Clonmacnoise, Richard O’Ferral of Ardagh, and the 
concluding name is that of Thady Reynolds, who is 
described as “ suffragan of the Archbishop’ of Dublin,” 7.e., 
of Browne. In this document Henry describes these 
bishops as “prelates in whose fidelity we confide.” He 
comaniesions eight, seven, six, five, four or three of them to 
confirm Dowdall’s election, to consecrate him, and to invest 
him with the insignia of Armagh. He states explicitly 
that Dowdall had taken the oath of obedience and fidelity 

‘in hac parte provisum et ordinatum.”** This document 
would seem at first sight to settle the question of the utter 
heterodoxy of Dowdall. But it does not settle it, for we 
can infer from words spoken at the conference at St. 
Mary’s, Dublin, that at his consecration Dowdall took an 
oath of allegiance to the Holy See. So that even though we 
know that Staples, who was one of his consecrating 
prelates—we do not know the others—was wholeheartedly 
a follower of Henry VITI., it does not follow naturally that 
Henry’s expressions of confidence in the prelates he names 
were as well grounded as perhaps he thought, or was 
advised. It is quite possible that he may have been 
deceived in his estimate of Eugene McGuinness and of 
Florence Kirwan, for both of them died in communion with 
the Holy See.’ Kirwan’s was a happy memory with the 
Holy See.** There is a still greater probability that he 
mistook the character of Rory O'Donnell of Derry, for quite 
a different estimate of his fidelity is on record, and he died 
in good odour at Rome.”® But with regard to the remain- 
ing names on the list, it must be admitted that the 
evidences to support Henry’s expressions of confidence in 
them are strong. Their conduct was in strange contrast 
with that of John Fisher of Rochester. 

As early as July 30th, 1538, Henry directed that Manus 





“ £76 Qui quidem Georgius electus sacramentum fidelitatis et 
obedientiz in hac parte provisum et ordinatum nobis prestitit.” Man- 
date for consecration of Dowdall. Archivium Hibernicum, vol. 1.. 
p. 257. 

77 Vide Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. i., p. 264. 

*8 Idem, p. 246. 

79 Ibidem, p. 317. 
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O’Donnell’s chaplain, Con O’Negall, or perhaps rather 
Conach O’Siaghail, should have the bishopric of Elphin.*’ 
In June, 1543, the Deputy complained. that no order had 
yet come for his election and consecration.*' Henry had 
forgotten the name of that diocese,** and he could do nothing 
until he learned the name again. In October, 1543, orders 
came for the Dean and Chapter to elect him, and power was 
sent to the Deputy and Council to issue letters to such 
Bishops as they would think meet to consecrate him.** The 
Deputy and Council, however, did not think that O'Donnell 
was quite as submissive as they would wish, and they 
expressed the intention of harassing that chieftain by 
delaying O’Siaghail’s consecration, until such time as they 
would find him quite satisfactory. On the other hand, 
O’Donnell reminded the Council that the Pope would 
provide O’Siaghail gratis, and the Deputy and Council 
advised Henry to expect no monetary returns from appoint- 
ments in that distant region, and they urged him to make 
appointments gratis, until the clergy had become accus- 
tomed to his patronage. Thus, they added, he would win 
back that See.** These intrigues are a valuable comment 
upon the effects of the Royal Supremacy in Ireland. They 
delayed O’Siaghail’s consecration until the year 1544, but 
the Holy See never recognized him as Bishop of Elphin. 
The last appointment made by Henry was that of 
Cornelius O’Dea to Killaloe. This ecclesiastic, according 
to Ware, had been chaplain to the Earl of Thomond. He 
was elected by the Dean and Chapter about the month of 
July, 1546.°° According to Ware he was soon afterwards, 
by Henry’s mandate, consecrated by his metropolitan, 
Butler of Cashel.*° This appointment is the latest 


8° Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Dorso, Mem. 1, No. 65, p. 113. Also 
mem, 17, No. 58 p. 111. 


* State Papers, vol. iii., Hen. VIII., part iii., p. 471. Vide also pp. 
320 and 334, 

% Ib dem, p. 430. 

* Letters etc.,Henry VIII. under date. 

* Thidem. 


8 Cal. of Pat. and Close Rolls, Henry VIII., Mem. 5, Nos. 20 and 
22, p. 130. 


8 Ware, Irish Bishops, p. 595. 
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recorded exercise of Henry’s usurped authority in the course 
of his interference with the episcopal bench. 

In all, we have seen that ten bishops accepted consecration 
through royal mandate : Browne, Tirrey, Nangle, Deverous, 
Meagh, O’Ferral, O'Hernan, Dowdall, O’Siaghail, O'Dea. 
Possibly there may have been some others, but the evidence 
is so slight that it does not justify any further allusion to 
them here. Henry’s antagonism to the Holy See, as illus- 
trated by his Irish acts, was determined and obstinate. He 
employed no weak efforts to tamper with the orthodoxy of 
the Irish Church. As the result of ten or eleven years of 
effort king’s Bishops were seated in Dublin, Cork and 
Cloyne, Tuam (and Kilmacduagh), Ferns, Kildare, Ardagh, 
Emly, Armagh, Elphin, Killaloe. He had appointed 
besides, Nangle to Clonfert. Staples in Meath had early 
become his champion. O’Cerbhallen of Clogher had given 
him satisfactory assurances of his fidelity to his usurped 
claims. We have found him naming O’Cahan, who had 
been displaced by the Holy See in 1534, Bishop of Raphoe. 
Even if no suspicion whatever is to be adjudged as attach- 
ing to the occupants of Cashel, Waterford and Lismore and 
Ross, Ossory, Clonmacnoise and Down and Connor, and to 
some others of the bishops of the remaining dioceses, 
assuredly Henry succeeded to an alarming extent in 
imposing his authority upon the Irish Church. 

We may now turn to the consideration of the anxieties 
suffered by the Sovereign Pontiff during this crisis. We 
shall endeavour to show the part that he took in saving the 
Irish Church from the inimical and dangerous doctrines 
of Henry. We have already made it clear that during 
Henry’s reign the Pope never acknowledged any of Henry's 
nominees. We have already quoted the names of two Irish 
Bishops who were removed from their Sees, or at least, 
from the administration of their Sees during these years. 
O’Cahan of Raphoe in 1534. O’Corrin of Killaloe in 1539. 
No record has been recovered which explains the reasons 
for their displacement. But the same cannot be said of 
Primate Cromer, who was set aside by the Holy See, by a 
special act which is recorded, and which bears date July 
23rd, 1539.°7 The story of Cromer cannot be satisfactorily 


*? Vide Episcopal Succession, Brady, vo!. i., pp. 216-7. 
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written, but his fate seems to have been a strangely sad one. 
He occupied the civil office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and was set aside in August, 1534.°° His displacement at 
this date looks as if Henry was not satisfied that he would 
be a useful officer in spreading the doctrine of the Act of 
Supremacy. In 1535 we have seen how he succeeded in 
driving Browne, the Commissioner, discomfited and 
despairing back to England. In this year also we find that 
an order was given for his arrest “ upon certain articles of 
treason,” but Skeffington did not dare to arrest him because 
of his ill-health.*° In 1536 he led the opposition in 
Parliament against the Act of Supremacy. In 1537 he 
was probably still fighting with the spirituality against the 
dissolution of the monasteries. We have seen how with his 
priests of Armagh he sent delegates to Rome in 1535." He 
was, we may be sure, well fortified with advices from Rome. 
In 1538 Browne was still dissatisfied with him. “George 
“my brother of Armagh doth underhand occasion quarrels, 
“and is not active to execute his Highness’s orders in the 
diocese.”°' “The Duke of Norfolk is by Armagh and 
‘that clergy desired to assist them not to suffer his 
“Highness to alter the church rules in Ireland.”** This 
letter was written early in 1538. In May, Browne again 
writes to Cromwell. “ There has come to Armagh and his 
“clergy a private commission from the Bishop of Rome, 
“prohibiting his gracious Highness’s people here to own 
“his Royal Supremacy, and joining a curse (7.e., an 
“excommunication) on all them and theirs who shall not 
“within forty days confess to their confessors after the 
“ publishing of it to them, that they have done amiss in so 
“doing.”** It is clear that Cromer was well in touch with 
Rome, and with the Papal opinions upon the Irish situation. 
He had all the knowledge, and all the encouragement from 


te 
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* Cal. Pat. and Close Rolls, Hen. VIII., Mem. 7, No. 9, p. 15. 

8° State Paper, vol. ii., Henry VIII., part ili., p. 243. 

%” Vide Browne’s Letter, quoted p. 3 supra, from Ware, Harris’s ed., 
p. 549. 

% Vide Browne’s Letter to Cromwell, Archbishops of Dublin, D’Alton 
p. 216. 
% Ib dem, p. 217. 
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the Holy Father necessary to embolden him to a strong lead, 
and to a bitter struggle, even if it were to cost him his life. 
But, he quailed. His fall is inexplicable. On July 23rd, 
1539, George Cromer was denounced to the Holy See by 
grave, conscientious men as guilty of heresy. Until he 
purged his errors, or resigned his See, or died, Robert 
Wauchop was appointed to administer the Archdiocese of 
Armagh. No record exists of Cromer’s repentance. He 
never resigned his See. His signature to a commission for 
the consecration of the king’s bishop of Ardagh is a sadden- 
ing evidence of his perseverance in error. A copy of this 
document is extant. It is dated 22nd April, 1542. It will 
be found in the Liber Niger, or Register of Dowdall. In 
the same book evidences exist, that in his last years a con- 
siderable body of the clergy of Armagh had lost confidence 
in his leadership. In his manor house at Termonfeckin 
in his declining years the state of his bodily health was 
weak. As far back as 1535 we find that he was suffering 
from illness. He died on the 16th March, 1543. It may 
well be hoped, that his last hours were passed like those of 
Bishop Gardiner, of Winchester, and that they were lighted 
by some such touching sentence as his. “ Negavi cum Petro, 
“exivi cum Petro, nondum flevi amare cum Petro.”** 
The Primate is the only prelate about whom it can be 
said with certainty that he was removed on account of 
theological error. He was not, as we have seen, the only 
prelate whose bishopric another was commanded to take. 
In addition to the Primate we have named two. There 
were others. Robert Blythe, the Englishman, the Bishop 
of Down and Connor was displaced, if not by an earlier 
appointment, by the appointment of Eugene McGuinness 
in 1539.°° Blythe made his will in England in 1547, and 
styled himself Bishop of Down; Edmund Nugent, of 
Kilmore, was set aside in 1540, and John MacBrady was 
appointed in his place.** The reasons for the removal of 
Blythe and Nugent are unknown. But although they are 
unknown, the setting aside of five bishops, including the 
Primate, within a short period of five or six years, is a 


% Vide Lingard’s account of the death of Bishop Gardiner,’ 
% Vide Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. i., p. 263. 
% Ibidem, p. 279. 
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serious evidence of a time of crisis in the fortunes of the 
Irish Church. 

The anxieties of Pope Paul III. did not end here. In 
sending his champions to the various Sees filled by Henry, 
he encountered grave difficulties and some serious dis- 
appointments. It can be shown that he appointed his own 
bishops to six Sees, to dislodge the royal nominees, and in 
none of these instances do they seem during Henry’s reign 
to have been successful. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the successful resistance of the royal bishops was 
largely, if not entirely, due to the fact that they were 
possessed of the temporalities and revenues of their Sees. 
No definite opinion can at present be expressed upon the 
extent of their following amongst the priests and the laity. 
In Elphin and Armagh the evidences recoverable tend 
towards the belief, that whatever loyalty was shown to the 
king’s bishops, was largely due to the fears inspired by the 
civil powers, both native and English, and that it was by no 
means cordial. 

Bodkin’s translation to Tuam was ignored by the Pope, 
and by him in Henry’s reign uncompromisingly opposed. 
In 1538 Arthur O’Frighil was appointed Asatidies of 
Tuam.*’ He failed to set aside Bodkin. Indeed, in 1561 
Bodkin told David Wolf that Dr. O’Frighil had resigned 
his See into his hands.** But there is no evidence that this 
resignation was, until that time, approved by the Holy See, 
or that it had taken place earlier than Queen Mary’s reign. 

On the death of Walter Wellesley, of Kildare, the Pope 
on the 16th of July, 1540, appointed Donald O’Bechan to 
succeed him. Donald died shortly after his appointment. 
Thady Reynolds was thereupon appointed to succeed 
O’Bechan.*® He was promoted in the same year in which 
Henry advanced William Meagh. It was Thady Reynolds’s 
duty to champion the rights of the Holy See in Kildare 
against Meagh, but as we have seen, we find him called in 
November, 1543, “ the suffragan of Browne.” 

In Ferns the vacancy created by the death of Purcell in 
1539 was filled by the Pope in 1541. On March 30th of 


%7 Ibidem, vol. fi., p. 133. 

*® Archbishops of Dublin, Moran, p. 86. 

%” Episcopal Succession, Brady, vol. i., pp. 350 and 351. 
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this year Bernard O’Donnell was sent in opposition to 
Deverous.’*” But in the following June, O’Donnell was 
translated to Elphin, where he died, and Gabriel de Sto 
Sevo, a Benedictine, who had been till then Bishop of 
Elphin, was translated to Ferns. Deverous, however, con- 
tinued to hold Ferns until Mary’s reign, when he became 
reconciled with the Holy See, and he died in communion 
with Rome. 

The Pope sent Lewis MacNamara to Cork and Cloyne 
to hold the See against Henry’s nominee, Dominick Tirrey. 
Ware gives 24th September, 1540, as the date of 
MacNamara’s appointment.’ But the date does not seem 
early enough. When Tirrey was. in Clonmel in 1539, he 
complained that Deputy Grey had deposed him, and Browne 
credits the Deputy with having set up a “ Grey” friar in 
his place. With Browne and others almost any charge was 
good enough to fling against Grey.” If we are to rely 
upon the authority of Ware, it was Paul III., not Grey, 
who set up the “Grey” friar in Cork and Cloyne.*”* That is, 
the Franciscan, Lewis MacNamara. MacNamara did nct 
long survive, and on 5th November, 1540, John O’Heyne 
was appointed Papal Bishop of Cork and Cloyne.** The 
task set to John O’Heyne in Cork and Cloyne was an 
arduous one. He strove on behalf of the Pope to obtain 
possession of the united Sees, and to dislodge Tirrey, but 
during Henry’s reign his struggle was a vain one. In 
February, 1545, it was found necessary to provide him to 
the diocese of Elphin. In the consistorial act the united 
Sees of Cork and Cloyne are described as “ detained from 
“him by schismatics and by persons whohad fallen from the 
“Catholic faith.”*** He is described as having failed to 
acquire possession, and moreover, as without hope of soon 
becoming possessed of them. He is appointed to Elphin. 
From what we have seen, although the clergy were inimical 


100 Thidem, vol. i., p. 374. iis Coe 

1 Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 564. ~~~ ~~ 
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to Henry, diligent efforts would have been needed to secure 
Elphin. But in making these efforts he was empowered 
to retain his title to the united Sees of Cork and Cloyne. 
He might secure himself in either the Western or the 
Southern diocese, but it was stipulated that upon acquiring 
either of them the title to the other was to lapse at the end 
of six months.’ This arrangement seems to have been 
continued for some years, until finally in Mary’s reign he 
seems at last to have entered into the possession of Cork 
and Cloyne. 

We have already seen how the Pope appointed Robert 
Wauchop to administer the Archdiocese of Armagh. Ina 
letter addressed to Wauchop by Cochleeus, 20th November, 
1540, he is styled “ Robert elect of Armagh,” as if by this 
time he had been appointed Archbishop of Armagh. In his 
own letters of that and the succeeding year he did not 
assert this title. Le Plat is quoted for stating that 
Wauchop was elected to Armagh in 1541.*°’ It seems, how- 
ever, more likely that Cochlzeus and Le Plat have mistaken 
the real nature of the appointment which was made in 
1539. Brady states that the consistorial act electing him 
Archbishop of Armagh was dated 10th February, 1545.*° 
He seems to have been consecrated between this latter date 
and the 23rd March, when the pallium was granted to him. 
He attended the Council of Trent in 1545 as Archbishop 
of Armagh. Whatever may be said in favour of Dowdall’s 
attitude towards the Holy See, it was certainly not con- 
sidered satisfactory at this date. In spite of the 
appointment and consecration of Wauchop he continued 
to reign during Henry’s days in Armagh. 

In Elphin a vacancy occurred in 1536 on the death of 
Bishop John. We have pointed out that Manus O’Donnell 
was early anxious that his chaplain, O’Siaghail, should be 
provided by Henry. The Pope appointed a William 
Magennis, who seems to have died.*”? In August, 1539, 
Gabriel de Sto Sevo was appointed, but he exchanged his 
See in 1541 with Bernard O’Donnell, who had been provided 
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by the Pope to Ferns."*® Again death intervened, and the 
See vacant once more was filled by the appointment of 
Bernard O’Higgin in May, 1542.** O’Higgin, we are 
told,*’* was obliged to fly from Ireland, and his flight reads 
strangely in the light of O’Donnell’s anxiety for the royal 
appointment of O’Siaghail. Under the circumstances 
already related the Pope made a further effort on behalf 
of Elphin by the appointment of O’Heyne in 1545. Nothing 
further of the Papal efforts is known nor of their success 
during Henry’s reign. Ata later date the exiled O’'Higgin 
returned, he ruled for some years in Mary’s reign, and 
resigned in 1561. 

We have seen that in 1542 a Cornelius O’Dea 
was provided by the Pope to Kilmacduagh. Bodkin had 
been in 1533, appointed by the Pope, Bishop of Kilmac- 
duagh. O’Dea’s consistorial act ignores Bodkin and seems 
equivalent to a displacement of Bodkin from that See."** If 
we are to regard the Cornelius O’Dea of the 1542 
appointment, as identical with the Cornelius of Henry’s 
appointment to Killaloe in 1546, we may perhaps admit one 
further example of failure. But O’Dea did not receive 
consecration in 1542. As we have seen, according to Ware 
he was not consecrated until 1546.'** 

One Irish Bishop at least resisted unto imprisonment. 
It is to Browne’s letters and to a letter of Alen that we owe 
our knowledge of this resistance. About the month of May, 
1538, Browne committed to prison a Bishop and a 
Franciscar Friar of Mullingar.’’® They suffered incarcera- 
tion for several months. The Bishop’s offence was that in 
finishing a sermon he had prayed; first for the Pope, then 
for the Emperor of the French, and finally for the conver- 
sion of Henry. There can be no question concerning the 
orthodoxy at this stage of this courageous prelate. In 
October, 1538, he was taken from the Castle of Dublin to 


10 [bidem, loco citato. 

"! Tbidem, vol. ii., p. 199. 

u2 [bidem, loco citato. 

u3 [bidem, vol. ii., pp. 158 and 159. 

m4 Ware, Irish Bishops, Harris’s ed., p. 595. 
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Trim, to be indicted and arraigned, and to suffer 
accordingly; but to quote Thomas Alen’s words: “our 
“masters of the law had been such papist hypocrites and 
“worshippers of idols” he was not indicted.*** In a later 
letter Browne writes to Cromwell that, the bishop of whom 
the king’s Highness had spoken, had been at Trim and there 
arraigned, being indicted for Preemunire “ which shall not 
“be worth His Higness one groat.” The masters of the law 
at Trim evidently were furnished with some reason to 
change their minds ere the assizes were over. We are not 
told what the ultimate fate of the Bishop was. Browne 
was assured that he and his companion were “ good clerics, 
“and may do the king good service if their fidelity would be 
“ good, which were hard to trust far.”*+’. Neither Alen nor 
Browne names the Bishop. Browne describes the conduct 
of which he complained as by no means satisfactory in a 
suffragan of the Bishop of Meath.*’* He probably meant 
throughout, Quintin O'Higgins, the Bishop of Clonmac- 
noise, whose death is recorded to have occurred in 1538, and 
whose successor was appointed by the Pope in June, 1539. 

To sum up briefly. There can be little doubt that the 
concluding years of the reign of Henry VIII. were critical 
years in the history of the Irish Church. Perhaps they 
were the most critical years in all its history. We have 
seen little of the part that the Irish chieftains took in the 
crisis, but had we the space, it could be shown even still 
more clearly that these years were a period of great unrest. 
Undoubtedly the Faith of the Irish Church, and its 
allegiance to the Holy See were gravely endangered. 
Through the Providence of God our ancient heritage was 
preserved. But if it was preserved, we ought not under 
God be unmindful of the anxieties and labours of the great 
Pope Paul ITI. 


THOMAS GOGARTY. 


ué6 Letter of Thos. Alen to Cromwell, Oct. 20th, 1538, ibidem, p. 173, 
17 Letter of Browne to Cromwell, Nov. 6th, 1538, ibidem, p. 174. 
18 Vide Letter of Browne, May 20th, 1538, supra. 











Che Virgin Birth in St. Cuke’s 
Gospel.—ll. 


THE genuineness of the verses 34 and 35 which are found 
in St. Luke’s narrative of the Annunciation to Mary (Lk. i., 
26-38) and which contain a distinct prediction of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, cannot reasonably be doubted. As we saw 
in our preceding article, this genuineness is conclusively 
proved by the manifest and concordant testimony of 
internal and external evidence. Hence the ready 
inference that after thus deliberately embodying the 
doctrine of Our Lord’s virgin birth in the first chapter of 
his Gospel, St. Luke must, consistently with himself, 
have maintained intact that doctrine in the remainder of 
his evangelical narrative. In view, however, of the 
importance of the question of the virgin birth at the present 
day, it behoves the exegetical student of that question, 
not to be satisfied with this ready inference, right ul as it 
is, but to examine the passages themselves of our third 
Gospel which bear on it. Let us begin, then, with the first 
part of the second chapter of that evangelical narrative, of 
which the following is a literal rendering from the original 


Greek. 


1. But it came to pass in those days, there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus that all the inhabited earth should be enrolled. 
2. This was the first enrolment made when Quirinius was commander 
of Syria. 3. And all went to be enrolled, each one to his own city. 
4. But Joseph also went up from Galilee out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judea, to the city of David, which is called Bethlehem, because 
he was of the house and family of David, 5. to enrol himself with Mary 
his betrothed who was pregnant (t7j éuvyoteupévy ad7G, obo7 yxda). 
6. But it came to pass while they were there, the days were fulfilled 
that she should bring forth. 7. And she brought forth her first-born 
Son, and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and laid Him in a manger, 
because there was no room for them in the inn. 

8. And there were shepherds in the same country abiding in the 
field and watching the night-watches over their flock. 9. And an angel 
of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
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them, and they feared with a great fear. 10. And the angel said to 
them: “* Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people, 11. for to-day there was born to you a 
Saviour Who is Christ Lord (Xptotég Kupiog), in the city of David. 
12. And this [will om a sign to you: you will find a Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.’’ 18. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God and 


saying’: 14. ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men of [His] good pleasure.”’ 


15. And it came to pass when the angels went away from them to 
heaven, the shepherds said to one another: ‘‘ Let us go over unto 
Bethlehem and see the thing which has come to pass, which the Lord 
has made known to us.’’ 16. And they came hastening, and found 
both Mary and Joseph and the Babe lying in the manger. 17. But 
having seen, they made known concerning the saying which had been 
spoken to them about this Infant. 18. And all those having heard 
wondered concerning the things spoken to them by the shepherds. 
19. But Mary kept all these words pondering [them] in her heart. 
20. And the shepherds returned glorifying and praising God for all the 


things which they had heard and seen, even as it had been spoken unto 
them. (Lk. ii., 1-20). 


I.—PeEcuLiaR IMPORTANCE OF LK. II., 1-20. 


This first part of the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
is of peculiar importance to the exegetical student of the 
question of the virgin birth. As the interpreter can readily 
see, Lk. ii., 1-20 stands in actual continuity with the 
narrative of the Annunciation to Mary in Lk. I. In it 
(ii., 4), St. Luke speaks of Joseph as already known to his 
readers, and he has introduced Joseph to them only in i., 27 
at the beginning of his account of that Annunciation. In 
it, the same Evangelist represents Joseph as travelling 
together with Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem (ii., 5). 
which shows that he considers them as actually married, 
a condition simply intended as future ini., 27, that is, at a 
time when they were as yet only betrothed, moving (Cfr. 
i, 39) and living (Cfr. 1., 56) separately. In it again, 
Mary is said to be pregnant (ii., 5), evidently with the Child 
Whose conception the angel of the Lord had announced to 
her in the preceding chapter, and since she is described 
in ii., 7 as bringing forth “her first-born Son,” it is plain 
that before her marriage to Joseph, she was “a virgin 
betrothed” to him as is previously stated in Lk. i., 27. 
Hence follow two things which are of great importance to 
the student of the question of the virgin birth in St. Luke’s 
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Gospel. It follows, in the first place, that every impartial 
scholar must interpret Lk. ii., 1-20 as containing the 
fulfilment of the ee of a Son which the angel had 
made to Mary in Lk. i.,’ that is to say, as presenting as fully 
constituted the parental relation to Jesus on the part of 
Joseph and Mary which the Evangelist contemplated as 
future in his narrative of the Annunciation to Mary. It 
follows, in the next place, that whatever this parental 
relation be in Lk. ii., 1-20, the same must be regarded as 
the one admitted in the remainder of the second chapter 
of his Gospel (ii., 21-52), since this remainder records events 
posterior to the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem. 


II.—Tue PARENTAL RELATION IN LK. II., 1-7. 


Bearing then in mind that Lk. ii., 1-20, was written by 
one who considered as constituted the parental relation 
which Joseph and Mary ever held to Jesus, the examiner 
of that section of our third Gospel now proceeds to ascer- 
tain the precise nature of such relation, by a close study of 
the three several parts (1-7; 8-14; 15-20) which can be easily 
distinguished in Lk. ii., 1-20. The scene in Lk. ii. 1-7 
begins with the great stir caused by the edict of universal 
enrolment which Cesar Augustus has recently issued and 
which the stern hand of Quirinius now enforces. In com- 
pliance with the imperial decree, men of every class and 
condition move on towards their respective city. In this 
vast and motley crowd, the Evangelist is concerned with a 
particular man, Joseph of Nazareth in Galilee. Joseph 
also has made up his mind to obey the orders of the emperor 
and to go up to Bethlehem of Juda, the city of his own 
ancestor, David. He has not started alone, for he is 
responsible for Mary and for the future Child Whom she 
visibly carries in her womb, as she is now in a very advanced 
stage of pregnancy. To the Evangelist’s mind, as indeed 
to that of all those who behold Joseph accompanied by 


*Cfr. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, p. 46. The writer who had placed on the lips of 
Elizabeth the words: “ Blessed is she who has believed! for there 
shall be a fulfilment of the things spoken to her from the Lord,” in 
Luke i., 45, waturally recorded the fulfilment of those same things, in 
Luke ii., 1-20. 
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Mary in her present condition, Joseph and Mary are 
actually married, since none but a married Jewish couple 
would thus travel together. They are belated travellers, 
and hence at their arrival at the inn of Bethlehem they 
find it absolutely crowded. A shelter, however, must be 
found, for the hour of Mary’s delivery has come. The only 
one available is a miserable stable, and it is there that Mary 
brings forth her first-born Son and lays Him in a manger. 

From this description of Our Lord’s birth as subsequent 
to the marriage of Joseph and Mary, Rationalistic scholars 
have inferred that, in the eyes of the Evangelist, Jesus was 
born not only after the marriage of Joseph and Mary, but 
also of that marriage. They think that Mary’s connubial 
intercourse with Joseph after the Annunciation is naturally 
assumed by St. Luke, as such intercourse is implied between 
Elizabeth and Zachary after a parallel Annunciation in 
Lk. I. They therefore maintain that the Christian inter- 
preter of the narrative in Lk. ii. 1-7, is misled by a 
dogmatic prepossession, when he understands its author to 
regard Mary as the true mother of Jesus, and Joseph as 
simply His putative father. 

In view of such assertions boldly proclaimed by 
Rationalists as the undoubted result of the independent 
investigation of St. Luke’s text, it behoves the student of 
the question of the virgin birth of Christ, to examine more 
closely the narrative in Lk. ii., 1-7. As he carefully looks 
into this narrative, he readily sees that St. Luke represents, 
and indeed most explicitly, Mary as the mother of Jesus: 
the Evangelist not only tells his readers of her pregnancy 
(verse 5), but also distinctly states that at the term of that 
pregnancy she actually brought forth the Child Who was 
her first-born Son (verse 7). But he decidedly fails to 
detect throughout St. Luke’s account of Christ’s birth, the 
least expression that would bear out the Rationalistic view 
according to which Joseph was more than the putative 
father of Mary’s Child. Instead of this, the impartial 
interpreter of Lk. ii. 1-7, notices that the Evangelist 
deliberately speaks of Joseph and Mary, married as they 
are, in the same precise condition of a betrothed pair, in 
which he has described them in Lk. i., 27. 

To the eyes of every unbiassed student of literary and 
historical research, the common use of “betrothed” 
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(Euvyotevpévn) in Lk. i., 27, and Lk. ii., 5, discloses the 
exact mind of St. Luke with regard to the parental relation 
which Joseph held to Jesus until the eve of the birth of 
Mary’s Child. Had our Evangelist viewed Joseph as more 
than the putative father of Christ, as His real father, he 
would naturally have written : “ But Joseph also went up 
to be enrolled with Mary his wife (yovoxt) who was 
pregnant,” in Lk. ii., 5.° But as the interpreter can easily 
see, the change of “betrothed” (2uvyszevpévy) of Lk. i., 27 
into “wife”  (ywv4) here, might have suggested to the 
Gentile readers of our third Gospel a real difference in the 
private relation between Joseph and Mary, from the one 
which existed between them at the time of the Annunciation 
(Lk. i., 27). It might have suggested to them that Mary 
was the wife of Joseph in the same exact sense as Elizabeth 
was the “wife” (yv4) of Zachary (Cfr. Lk. i., 13), when 
the birth of John through Elizabeth was foretold by 
Gabriel to that Jewish priest. And there is no doubt that 
had the Evangelist made this change in wording, 
Rationalists would have seized upon it and argued that it 
was purposely made by St. Luke to denote a subsequent 
change in Mary’s condition: formerly, they would have 
said, she was a “ virgin,” and now she Is a “ wife” through 
marriage intercourse with Joseph. But St. Luke pre- 
served the word “ betrothed,” plainly because he knew that 
Mary, though now married to Joseph, had preserved intact 
her virginity; and hence, Rationalists find it convenient 
either fo ignore the fact or to deny its import. The 
unbiassed interpreter of Lk. ii., 7 will readily admit that by 
writing +H éyvysteuévy abt obo eyxdq “his [Josenh’s] 
betrothed who was pregnant,” St. Luke wished to recall to 
his readers that Jesus had been conceived when Mary was 
a betrothed virgin, and to intimate to them that her virginal 
condition had not been altered through marriage inter- 


 *The primitive reading in Luke ii., 5, was simply éuvnotevpivy 
“ betrothed,” as all leading textual critics admit. The Latin Vulgate 


has: “cum desponsata sibi uxore,” a manifest addition to the Greek 
éuvnotevpévy “ desponsata.” Knabenbauer, In Lucam, p. 115, rightly 
says: “Dicitur Maria desponsata (uxor), ut uxorem virginem et 


conceptum designaret virgineum ; recte potest addi uxor, quia verum 
existebat inter Joseph et Mariam matrimonium.” 
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course with Joseph.* It is plain, therefore, that while the 
Evangelist treats in Lk. ii., 1-7 Mary as the real mother, he 
views Joseph as simply the putative father, of Jesus. And 
this conclusion required by the very wording of the text, 
is strongly confirmed by what the interpreter knows to have 
been the purpose of our third Evangelist in narrating the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem, viz., to tell his readers the 
manner in which the promise of a Child to Mary had been 
fulfilled in due time. In framing his record of Our Lord’s 
birth, St. Luke had most naturally present to his mind his 
foregoing account of the Annunciation to Mary. He dis- 
tinctly remembered how Mary, then betrothed to Josevh, 
had made the difficulty to the angel which is recorded in 
Lk. i., 34 : “ How shall this be, seeing that I know not man ?” 
and how the angel had thereupon answered that she would 
become a mother without any intercourse with man, as is 
declared in Lk. i., 35. And in full view of this, he 
deliberately recorded in Lk. ii., 1-7 the virgin birth of 
Christ, treating Mary as the virginal mother of Jesus, and 
Joseph, as he could only be, as simply His putative father. 


III.—Tue ParentaL RELATION IN Lk. IT., 8-14. 


The view that Joseph is regarded by our third Evangelist 
in Lk. ii., 1-7 as simply the putative father of Jesus, is also 
confirmed by a careful examination of what St. Luke 
records of the heavenly manifestations which accompanied 
the birth of Mary’s Son in Bethlehem, and which form the 
second part of Lk. ii., 1-20. 

In recording these attending circumstances of Our Lord’s. 
birth, St. Luke manifestly intended to impress upon his 
readers the conviction that the birth of the Son of Mary 
was no ordinary event. In his eyes, it was an event which, 
however humble in its appearances, concerned heaven itself. 
It was a birth worthy of being announced to men by an 
angelic messenger and of being celebrated by the celestial 
choirs. It was the birth of One far superior to John, whose 


‘This use of éuvnotevpévy by St. Luke in order to exclude a 
marriage intercourse between Joseph and Mary previously to our Lord’s 
birth, is the counterpart of the exclusive statement: “And he Joseph 
knew her (Mary) not till she brought forth her first-born Son,” in St. 
Matthew, i., 25. 
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birth the Evangelist had described in his preceding chapter, 
as accompanied by no such wonders (Cfr. Lk. i., 57 sq.), as 
those which he now chronicles. It was not only the 
entrance into the world, of One Who was indeed Christ 
(Xprotéc), the long-expected Redeemer of Israel, in Whose 
coming all the people should rejoice. It was the birth of 
One Who, according to the revealing announcement of the 
angel, was “Lord” (Kvptoc), an expression the exact 
significance of which neither the Evangelist nor his readers 
could actually miss, any more than it can be missed at the 
present day by the interpreter who examines it in the light 
of literary and historical research. 

In the early days of Christianity, Roman emperors, since 
Caligula onwards, accepted the title Kvupwc which was 
associated with the divine honours paid to them during 
their lifetime; and it is well known that Caligula and 
Domitian deemed themselves to be earthly manifestations 
of Zeus. In general, as well said by Dalman,’ “ zig or 
else §:6¢ was prefixed to the name of the emperor. In the 
Acts (xxv., 26), Festus speaks of Nero as 6 Kupioc. When 
the Christians called Jesus 6 Kips, they will have meant 
that He is the true ‘ divine Lord,’ in opposition to the “ God 
and Lord’ on the imperial throne of Rome. Luke's 
frequent use of 6 Kips is certainly intended in this sense. 
The phrase Xp:ort¢ Kupso¢ used in his Gospel, ii., 11 (Cfr. 
Acts ii., 36), defines Xpuort¢ in this sense for the reader.” 
Literary research confirms these data of history in virtue 
of which Kiows “ Lord” is here added to Xgert¢ “ Christ” 
as denoting the true divine Sonship of the newly-born Babe 
of Bethlehem. It will always appear most significant to 
the close examiner of the present passage (Lk. ii., 8-14), that 
in the verse (verse 9) which precedes immediately the 
angelic message (verses 10-12), St. Luke should have used 
twice the word Kvows in reference to the true God of 
Israel. ; 

If the Evangelist now represents the angel as applying to 
Jesus at His very birth (“ Who is Christ Lord ”) exactly the 
same name Kigiog “Lord,” it is because he represents the 
heavenly messenger as fully aware of the fact that the Son 


5 Words of Jesus, Engl. trans., p. 330 sq. (Edinburgh, 1902). 
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of Mary is true God of true God,* that while He has indeed 
Mary as His real mother, He has God—not Joseph—as His 
real father. To the mind of St. Luke, the prediction of the 
angel Gabriel to Mary (Lk. i., 35), that her Son shall be 
conceived not of man, but of God, that “this is why the 
Holy One to be born shall be called the Son of God,” is 
fulfilled to the letter. 


IV.—Tue Parentat REtatIon 1n Lx. II., 15-20. 


The last portion of St. Luke’s narrative of the birth of 
Jesus contains the account of the visit of the shepherds to 
the manger of Bethlehem (verses 15-20). 

A close examination of this account is particularly 
instructive in the eyes of the student of the question of the 
virgin birth. As he can readily see, Lk. ii., 15-20 is plainly 
intended by the Evangelist to bring to a close his foregoing 
record of Our Lord’s birth in Bethlehem, by stating that 
which, according to his mind, is required to give this record 
its completeness.’ Viewed from this standpoint, Lk. ii., 
15-20 is of great importance to the student of the question 
of the virgin birth in St. Luke’s Gospel. In the passage, 
the Evangelist is not satisfied with describing the manner 
in which the shepherds verified the angelical announcement 
of the birth of the Babe (verses 15-16) and then departed 
elorifying God (verse 20). Although this description might 
have appeared sufficient for the completeness of his narra- 


*Cfr. Alford, The Greek New Testament, vol. 1., p. 457 (London, 
1868). The supposition of Weiss and Montefiore that the phrasing 
Xprotd¢ Kupros is an error of the Greek translator of an Aramaic 
expression meaning “Christ of the Lord,” was suggested by dog- 
matic bias. St. Luke knows very well how to render .that Aramaic 
expression as proved by the words Xptotd¢ Kupiov “Christ of the 
Lord,” which he uses in this second chapter of his Gospel (Luke ii., 26) 
with reference to Jesus simply as the Messias sent by Yahweh. He 
writes here (Luke ii., 11) Xoroté¢ Kupro¢ with a manifest reference 
to something different from and higher than Jesus’ Messiaship, viz., 
His Divinity. To his mind, the angel knows the divine nature of the 
expected Redeemer of Israel, whereas Simeon knows only His Messianic 
character ; hence the difference in the wording of Luke i1., 11, and Luke 
ii., 26, respectively. 

7This is the precise force of the formula zai éyéveto wc. “ And 
it came to pass when ” at the beginning of Luke ii., 15-20, exactly as 
it is its precise force at the beginning of Luke i., 23. 
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tive of Christ’s birth,* he deliberately inserts in verses 17-19 
the mention of a contrast very significant in the eyes of the 
careful interpreter. While Se, Luke distinctly states that 
the shepherds spoke freely of what they had witnessed, and 
that all their hearers wondered at the news, he expressly 
states that Mary, on the contrary (4 8 Mage), did not 
wonder and remained silent “ keeping all these words in her 
heart.” Joseph, no less than Mary, was present at the scene 
of the visit of the shepherds who found “both Mary and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger” (verse 16). 
Why then does the Evangelist contrast the conduct of the 
shepherds and of their hearers with the attitude of Mary 
alone in that memorable night? The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be doubtful to the impartial interpreter of our 
third Gospel. It is plainly because St. Luke has distinctly 
before his mind the fact that he has previously recorded 
only the Annunciation to Mary. In view of this Annuncia- 
tion, he naturally speaks of Mary alone, and no less 
naturally represents her attitude as entirely different from 
that of both the shepherds and their hearers. The virgin- 
mother is in possession of a revelation which accounts for 
the supernatural occurrences of that night, and so she 
cannot wonder at them. She now remains silent about that 
secret, as she had remained after the Annunciation, hastily 
departing to visit Elizabeth, without saying anything even 
to Joseph. Gabriel’s earlier declaration of Mary’s future 
Son (Lk. i., 35), as the Son of God in virtue of His birth 
of a virgin through the power of the Almighty, tallied 
exactly with the recent proclamation by an angel that her 
actual Son was indeed the Son of God. And so, the virgin- 
mother is now wrapped in silent contemplation “ pondering 
fall these words} in her heart ” (Lk. ii., 19). 

' With this beautiful picture of the Holy Family, the 
narrative of Christ’s birth comes toanend. In that narra- 
tive the newly-born Child is seen to be “ Christ Lord,” the 
very Son of God. His real mother, Mary, is the purest of 
virgins, as she was at the time when simply “ betrothed ” 
to Joseph. And Joseph, although inseparably united to 
Mary by the bond of marriage (both Joseph and Mary) is 
simply the putative father of Jesus. 


8 Cfr. Luke i., 23, which simply states what is required as a conclusion 
to the foregoing narrative. 
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Lx. IT. 21-52. 


In passing from the first, to the second, part of the 
second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, the interpreter 
naturally expects that the Evangelist, who has thus 
deliberately described in the narrative of Christ’s birth 
Mary as a virgin-mother, Jesus as the true Son of God, and 
Joseph as simply the putative father of Mary’s Son, will 
continue in the remainder of the chapter to view Our Lord’s 
parentage in exactly the same manner. And the more care- 
fully he examines that remainder (ii., 21-52), the more 
clearly he sees that such is actually the case. The following 


is a literal rendering of Lk. ii., 21-52, from the original 
Greek : 


21. And when eight days were fulfilled for cireumcising Him, His 
name was then called Jesus, which was called by the angel before He 
was conceived in the womb, 

22. And when the days of their purification? according to the Law 
of Moses were fulfilled, they brought Him up to Jerusalem to present 
Him to the Lord, 23. as it is written in the Law of the Lord: ‘* Every 
male opening the womb shall be called holy to the Lord,’’ 24. and to 
offer a sacrifice according to what is said in the Law of the Lord: ‘‘ A 
pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons.’’ 25. And behold there was 
in Jerusalem a man whose name was Simeon, and this man was just 
and religious, looking for the Consolation of Israel, and the Holy Spirit 
was upon him. 26. And it had been revealed to him by the Holy 
Spirit that he should not see death before he would see the Christ of 
the Lord. 27. And he came in the Spirit to the temple; and when 
the parents brought in the Infant Jesus to do concerning Him accord- 
ing to the Law, 28. he also took Him in his arms and blessed God and 
said: 29. ‘‘ Now thou lettest thy servant depart, O Lord, according to 
thy word, in peace; 30. for my eyes have seen thy salvation, 31. which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; 32. a light for the 
revelation of nations, and the glory of thy people Israel.’’ 33. And 
His father and mother? were wondering at the words spoken concern- 
ing Him. 34. And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary His 


*1Most Greek MSS. read tod xaOaprcuod adrav “of their purifica- 
tion,” and this is undoubtedly the primitive form of St. Luke’s text. 
Cfr. Knabenbauer, in Lucam, p. 127, sq.; Plummer, The Gospel 
aceording to St. Luke, p. 63. 

*The reading: “Joseph and His mother,” which is found in many 
documents is to be rejected. The substitution of “Joseph” for the 
primitive expression “ His father,” is manifestly the result of dogmatic 
preoccupation. Cfr. Knabenbauer, loc. cit., pp. 128, 134; Alford, The 
Greek Testament, 6th edit., vol. i., p. 461. 
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mother: “‘ Behold this One is set for the fall and rising of many in 
Israel and for a sign which js contradicted, 35. and a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul, so that the reasonings of many hearts will be 
revealed.’’ 36. And there was Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of 
Phanuel of the tribe of Aser (herself advanced in many days, having 
lived with a husband seven years from her virginity, 87. and herself a 
widow until eighty-four years), who departed not from the temple, 
worshipping with fastings and prayers night and day. 88. And she 
standing by at that very hour, gave thanks to God and spoke concern- 
ing Him to all those who were looking for the Redemption of 
Jerusalem.* 39. And when they had finished all things according to 
the Law of the Lord, they returned to Galilee, to their own city, 
Nazareth. 

40. But the Infant grew and waxed strong, filled with wisdom and 
the grace of God was upon Him. 41. And His parents went every 
year to Jerusalem at the feast of the Pasch. 

42. And when He was twelve years of age, they went up according 
to the custom of the feast, 43. and having completed the days, as they 
were returning, the Child Jesus remained behind in Jerusalem, and 
His parents knew [it] not. 44. But supposing Him to be in the com- 
pany, they wernt a day’s journey and sought four Him among their 
relatives and acquaintances. 45. And not having found Him they 
returned to Jerusalem seeking for Him. 46. And it came to pass, 
after three days they found Him in the temple sitting in the midst of 
the teachers, both hearing and questioning them. 47. But all who 
heard Him were amazed at His understanding and His answers. 
48. And seeing Him they were astonished, and His mother said unio 
Him: ‘‘ Child, why hast Thou done so to us? Behold Thy father and 
I seek Thee sorrowing.’”’ 49. And He said unto them: ‘‘ Why is it 
that you sought Me? Did you not know that I must be in the [things] 
of My Father?’’ 50. And they did not understand the word which 
He spoke to them. 51. And He went down with them and came to 
Nazareth and was subject to them. And his mother kept all [these] 
words in her heart. 52. And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature 
and age before God and men. (Lk, ii., 21-52). 


It is obvious that in this second part of the second chapter 
of his Gospel, St. Luke has in view a parental relation to 
Jesus on the part of Joseph and Mary, for in three several 
places (verse 27, 41, 48) he speaks of them as His 
“ parents,” and in another place (verse 33) uses the expres- 
sion: “His father and mother” (Cfr. verse 48). It is 
obvious, too, that this parental relation is designated under 
terms which, at first sight, seem to denote an ordinary 
parental relation. Understood in its usual acceptation, 
the Greek word yovis “parents” means the authors of a 


*For the authorities establishing the genuineness of the reading 
ALtpwow “Tepovexdhy, see Knabenbauer, loc. cit., p. 128. 
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child’s life, his procreators. Again, the expression : “ His 
father and mother” seems to imply that Joseph is the real 
father of Jesus no less than Mary is His real mother. 
Finally, as one may remember, St. Luke has avoided the 
word yvv4 “ wife” in his narrative of Christ’s birth, because 
its use might have suggested to his Gentile readers the view 
that Mary was the wife of Joseph in exactly the same sense 
as Elizabeth was the wife of Zachary. Hence, it seems 
that the Evangelist should have avoided here the use of 
“father” and “mother,” in order not to appear to say 
that Joseph and Mary were respectively the “father” 
and “mother” of Jesus, in the same natural sense in which 
he had already spoken of Zachary and Elizabeth as 
respectively the “ father ” and the “ mother ” of John (Cfr. 
i., 59, sqq.).. There is no doubt, then, that at first sight the 
expressions the “parents” of Jesus, “His father and 
mother,” seem to denote a parentage of Our Lord different 
from the one which St. Luke has hitherto described. And 
the question is whether they do so in reality. 


I.—Tue PARENTAL RELATION IN LK. II., 21. 


Now, the manner in which St. Luke views the parental 
relation of Joseph and Mary to Jesus and wishes it to be 
viewed by his Gentile readers, cannot be doubtful to the 
careful examiner of Lk. ii., 21-52. In this passage, the 
Evangelist contemplates Joseph and ray d in exactly the 


same relation to Christ, as that in which he has expressly 
described them before He was born of Mary, and he pre- 
sents them so to his readers. This is undoubtedly the case 
with the opening verse of this section of our third Gospel. 
In this verse, St. Luke manifestly views his readers as 
acquainted with his foregoing narratives. The Babe to 
Whom he refers them by the use of the simple pronoun 
aitéc (“ for circumcising Him ”) is a Babe Whom he regards 
as well known to them, viz., the One Whose supernatural 
birth in Bethlehem he has just described. They are, of 
course, Gentile readers; but he does not feel called upon to 
give them details concerning the ceremonies connected with 
the eighth day in the life of a Jewish child, for the obvious 
reason that he views them as acquainted with his preceding 
account of the circumcision and tHe naming of John (Lk. 1., 
59, sqq.). They are readers who may easily remember also 
D 
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his foregoing record of the Annunciation to Mary, so that 
he treats them as perfectly able to understand his passing 
reference back to that record, when he writes : “ His name 
was called Jesus, which was called by the angel before He 
was conceived in the womb.” Plainly, then, in wording Lk. 
il., 21, the Evangelist takes into account the frame of mind 
of his readers. Plainly, too, he utilizes that frame of mind 
to the extent in which he deems this necessary to enable 
them to realize what he wishes them to know in connection 
with the eighth day after Our Lord’s birth, and he bids them 
to modify it to the precise extent required by the conditions 
of that day. They must think of the Babe as now eight 
days of age, as now to be circumcised, and as henceforth 
bearing the name revealed to Mary by the angel of the 
Annunciation. But he does not require them to modify this 
frame of mind with regard to the parental relation of 
Joseph and Mary to Jesus. On the contrary, a closer 
examination of Lk. ii., 21, evinces his positive desire that 
they should keep that parental relation intact before their 
mind. 

Private as were the ceremonies on the eighth day after 
Christ’s birth, they were witnessed by Joseph and Mary to 
whom it belonged to have Him circumcised on that dav. 
and who alone knew the name they should give Him on that 
occasion. Evidently while writing Lk. 1i., 21, the Evange- 
list thought of the presence of Joseph and Mary at the 
circumcision and naming of the newly-born Babe of 
Bethlehem, as entailed by their parental relation to Him. 
He thought of them as acting as “the parents” of Jesus, 
as “ His father and mother.” Why then does he describe 
them as such, only in his following record of the presenta- 
tion of Christ in the temple (verses 22-39)? The obvious 
reason is as follows : St. Luke was well aware that even a 
brief mention of Our Lord’s circumcision and naming on 
the eighth day, would recall to his readers his foregoing 
record of John’s circumcision and naming, wherein he had 
called Zachary and Elizabeth the “ father” and “ mother’ 
of the Precursor (i., 59 sqq.). In view of this, he easily saw 
that it behoved him to avoid now all that could liken in 
their eyes the parentage of Jesus to that of John. Accord- 
ingly, he worded Lk. 11., 21, without any distinct reference 
to the parental relation of Joseph and Mary to Jesus, and 
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postponed speaking of “ His father and mother ” until hi. 
narrative of the presentation of Christ in the temple, know- 
ing that the narrative of this event had no parallel in his 
previous record of John’s early life. The wording of Lk. 
1i., 21, therefore, proves that St. Luke continues himself to 
admit and wishes his readers to admit that the parental 
relation of Joseph and Mary to Jesus is the same as the one 
pictured before He was born, viz., that Mary is the real 
mother of Christ, and Joseph simply His putative father. 


II.—Tue PaReENTAL RELATION IN LK. II., 22-39. 


The opening verse of Lk. ii., 21-52 is immediately 
followed by an account of the presentation of the Infant 
at the regular time in the temple of Jerusalem (22-39). It 
is in this account that St. Luke uses the term “ parents’ 
for the first time (verse 27), to which he soon subjoins thy 
expression : “ His father and mother ” (verse 33). Hence, 
it is of special importance to ascertain the sense in which 
the Evangelist takes and wishes his readers to take words 
so manifestly expressive of the parental relation of Joseph 
and Mary to Jesus, for whatever be this sense in the present 
account, it is only natural to think that our Evangelist will 
use those words in the same sense in the remainder of the 
section under consideration. 

In verses 22-24, as in verse 21, the Evangelist manifestly 
treats his readers as well acquainted with his preceding 
narratives. They know of the Infant now to be presented 
to the Lord, since he refers to Him again by means of the 
simple pronoun «zt: “ They brought Him up to Jeru- 
salem to present Him.” They know Him as the first-born 
Son of His mother, and he has described Him as such only 
in the foregoing narrative of Christ’s birth: “And she 
brought forth her first-born Son” (ii., 7). They know well, 
too, those of whom St. Luke writes : “ And when the days of 
their purification were fulfilled, they brought Him up to 
Jerusalem ”; these are evidently Joseph and Mary who now 
travel together exactly as he has pictured them on their 
way from Nazareth to Bethlehem in that same narrative 
of Our Lord’s birth (ii., 4, 5). They are also Gentile readers 
for whom he feels now bound to set forth provisions of the 
Jewish Law with which he has, as yet, had no opportunity 
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to acquaint them. It is thus plain that in Lk. ii., 22-24, 
as in Lk. ii., 21, the Evangelist takes into account the frame 
of mind of his readers. It is plain, too, that in utilizing 
this frame of mind of theirs, he has before his eyes a 
parental relation and holds it before the eyes of his readers, 
as the reason for which Joseph and Mary are now seen going 
up to Jerusalem “to present Him to the Lord,” “and to 
offer a sacrifice” which will naturally assume the form pre- 
scribed in the case of a mother who, having brought forth a 
first-born son, is only able to make the offering of the poor : 
“a pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons.” Now what 
manner of parental relation is this! Obviously, the only 
one which he has expressly described in the narrative of 
Christ’s birth, the only one with which he can suppose his 
readers to be acquainted. And in point of fact, when 
closely examined, his wording of these same verses shows 
that he distinctly views and carefully represents that 
parental relation as absolutely unchanged. Had he not 
contemplated and had he not been concerned to have his 
readers contemplate this relation as intact, instead of 
writing: “ And when the days of their purification accord- 
ing to the Law of Moses were fulfilled,” he would naturally, 
in literal conformity with that Law, have written: “and 
when the days of her purification were fulfilled” (Cfr. 
Levit. xii., 6). But as he easily saw, such literal wording 
might have suggested to his readers that he viewed Mary 
as falling under the Jewish Law of purification in exactly 
the same manner as ordinary mothers in Israel; it might 
have suggested to them that she was to be viewed as having 
conceived the Child through marriage intercourse, all the 
more so because at the end of the preceding verse (ii., 21) 
he had referred to Mary’s conception of her first-born : 
“before He was conceived in the womb.” Again, instead 
of describing Joseph and Mary as bringing up the Infant 
to Jerusalem in order “ to present Him to the Lord” “ and 
to offer a sacrifice,” he would naturally have, in accordance 
with the Law of the Lord, assigned to each one of them the 
distinct purpose contemplated by that Law concerning each 
respectively. He would have said that they brought Him 
up, Joseph to present Him to the Lord, and Mary to offer a 
sacrifice required for her purification. But this also would 
have bespoken a parental relation of Joseph and Mary to 
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Jesus in opposition to the one precedently known to his 
readers, and hence he avoided it. It is plain, therefore, 
that the actual wording of ii. 22-24 evinces St. Luke’s pur- 
pose of stating that Joseph and Mary are to be viewed as 
falling under the Jewish Law in a manner different from 
that in which the ordinary father and mother of a first-born 
son fall under it, and that he views the parental relation 
as identical to that which he has expressly described in the 
narrative of Our Lord’s birth. 

Having thus made sure that his readers continue to view 
Joseph and Mary as he views them himself, that is to say, 
in the same parental relation to Jesus as they were before 
Christ’s birth, the Evangelist writes the passage wherein he 
introduces the words “the parents” and the expression 
“His father and mother.” 

The careful examiner of this passage (verses 25-39) can 
readily see that the only parental relation of Joseph and 
Mary to Jesus which St. Luke denotes by the words : “ the 
parents,” when the Evangelist uses them for the first time, 
is the one which he has deliberately and steadily kept before 
his own mind and that of his readers in Lk. ii., 22-24. It 
is in virtue of that parental relation of Joseph and Mary 
to the Child first-born after their marriage, that he has 
pictured them starting in order to bring Him up to 
Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord and to offer a sacrifice 
in accordance with Jewish Law. It is in virtue of that 
same relation that he now calls them “the parents” as they 
are about “ to bring in the Infant Jesus ” in order to carry 
out that which has prompted their departure with Him 
from Bethlehem. He has not mentioned anything as inter- 
vening between that departure and their arrival, that could 
lead his readers even to suspect that the Evangelist now 
views Joseph and Mary in a different parental relation to 
the Infant from the one he has hitherto kept distinctly 
before their mind. Hence, when he speaks of Joseph and 
Mary as “the parents ” of Jesus, he evidently means those 
well known to his readers and viewed by them in the light of 
that sole parental relation with which they are acquainted, 
so that he does not use the term “ parents” in its strict 
ordinary sense. In the same way, when St. Luke writes a 
little later : “ And His father and mother were wondering 
at the words spoken [by Simeon] concerning Him” (verse 
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33), the readers cannot help realizing that the Evangelist 
means the very same persons and in the very same parental 
relation as are denoted by the words “the parents” They 
can readily see that Joseph and Mary are meant, with only 
that kind of parental relation to Jesus which they know 
belongs to each respectively, that as Mary is the “ mother ” 
of Jesus although she is not so in the strict ordinary sense of 
the term, so Joseph is not “ His father ” either in the strict 
ordinary sense of the term; in other words, that under the 
pen of St Luke here, the term “ mother ” really means the 
virgin-mother of Christ, and the term “ father” His puta- 
tive father. They can readily see that the terms “ father,” 
“ mother,” thus understood, account naturally for the fact 
that the Evangelist now states that Joseph and Mary “ were 
wondering at the words spoken [by Simeon] concerning 
Him,” a statement which he does not make with regard to 
the wonderful disclosures which he ascribes to Simeon and 
to Anna in the sequel (verses 34-38). In virtue of their 
parental relation to the Child, Joseph and Mary knew 
themselves as the only ones acquainted in Jerusalem with 
anything extraordinary “ concerning Him ” Who outwardly 
appeared but an ordinary infant, and they were taken by 
surprise and manifested their wonder chiefly when they 
realized, for the first time, that something of their secret 
had been revealed to someone else. The same readers can 
readily see also that the concluding statement : “ And when 
they had finished all things according to the Law of the 
Lord, they returned to Galilee, to their own city Nazareth ” 
(Lk. ii., 39), leaves the parental relation of Joseph and 
Mary to Jesus perfectly intact as it has hitherto remained 
before the mind of the Evangelist and before their own. 
Joseph and Mary did carry out all the requirements of the 
Law, because of that same parental relation which had 
prompted them to bring up the Child to Jerusalem, and the 
nature of which they had no mission to make known to 
others. In view of this holy secret, they could not but act 
outwardly in strict accordance with the injunctions of the 
Law, and then withdraw waiting for the appointed time 
when the prophetic words of Simeon and Anna should be 
fulfilled, the place where they thus waited being of course 
their home city of Nazareth in Galilee. 
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I1I.—Txre ParentAt RELATION In Lk. IT., 40-52. 


The careful interpreter of Lk. ii., 21-52 cannot help, 
therefore, realizing that the terms: “ the parents,” “His 
father and mother,” decidedly denote a virgin-mother and a 
putative father in the narrative of Christ’s presentation by 
Joseph and Mary (Lk. ii., 22-39). This is the exact sense 
in which the Evangelist employed the expressions for the 
first time, the exact sense in which his readers naturally 
took them at first sight. Hence, the same interpreter feels 
bound to understand such terms as denoting the same 
parental relation in the remainder of Lk. ii., 21-52, unless 
it become clear that a different relation is actually meant by 
the sacred writer. 

The first two verses of this remainder obviously bear o1 
the period which intervened between the return of Joseph 
and Mary to Nazareth just mentioned, and the next episode 
to be described, viz., that of Christ’s visit to the temple when 
twelve years of age. They bear on that period, but they do 
not describe it in detail, however interesting such descrip- 
tion might have proved to the early readers of our third 
Gospel. In the mind of St. Luke, their contents are chiefly 
meant to form a natural transition between his foregoing 
record of Our Lord’s presentation and his forthcoming 
account of Christ’s visit to the temple at the age of twelve. 
In view of this, he distinctly keeps before the eyes of his 
readers “the Infant” and “ His parents” who will figure 
in that later account as they have figured in the former. 
With regard to “the Infant,” he notes that changes in His 
condition are to be borne in mind as is indicated by the 
adversative form of his statement : “ But the Infant grew 
and waxed strong, filled with wisdom and the grace of God 
was upon Him” (ii., 40). “The Infant” he has in view 
and refers to is, of course, the One Whom he has hitherto 
viewed and presented to his readers as having a real mother 
and a putative father, so that he feels no need to state that 
the visible changes now mentioned are to be understood in 
the light of His true origin. In his eyes and in those of 
his readers, Jesus was obviously a real Infant Who 
naturally grew and waxed strong; He was also infinitely 
more than an Infant, and as He grew He gave signs of 
superhuman wisdom and faithfulness to God’s grace, an 
example of which St. Luke intends to record on the occasion 
of Christ’s visit to the temple. 
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With regard to those in charge of “the Infant” in the 
meantime, the Evangelist writes : “ And His parents went 
every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the Pasch” (ii., 41). 
Those spoken of here, are evidently introduced as well 
known and as well known in virtue of their parental rela- 
tion to Jesus. They are the very same as those whom St. 
Luke has called “the parents” of Jesus in only one place 
before, and this as he does here in immediate connection 
with the same Infant : “ And when the parents brought in 
the Infant Jesus ” (ii., 27). Hence, it is plain that he views 
them yet, and wishes them to be viewed yet by his readers, 
as bearing the same parental relation to Jesus. And if he 
now mentions the fact that they “went every year to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Pasch,” it is simply in view 
of Gentile readers who may not be acquainted with Jewish 
customs, and who, at any rate, are to be immediately pre- 
pared for his account of what happened at one of the yearly 
visits of Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem for the Paschal 
celebration. 

After this most natural transition, the Evangelist 
narrates at once the visit of Jesus to the Holy City (verses 
42-52). 

The opening verses of this narrative (verses 42, 43) form 
an important introduction to the narrative which follows, 
for they state the precise circumstances under which Jesus 
became separated from those who were in charge of Him. 
They contain the last designation by St. Luke of Joseph 
and Mary as “ the parents” of Jesus, and as their careful 
examiner can readily see, they contain it in the very same 
form: “His parents” as it has been presented in the 
immediately preceding verses (40, 41). Hence, the inter- 
preter is naturally led to suppose that the sacred writer 
uses it now (verse 43), in the very same sense as the one in 
which he has previously used it. And this natural 
supposition gradually becomes a certainty when he closely 
examines the contents and wording of the two verses now 
under consideration. It is plain to him that in writing: 
“And when He was twelve years of age, they went up 
according to the custom of the feast, and having completed 
the days, as they were returning, the Child Jesus remained 
behind in Jerusalem, and His parents knew not” (verses 
42, 43), the Evangelist has yet in mind and wishes that his 
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readers should bear in mind the contents and wording of 
the immediately preceding verses 40, 41. He can readily 
see that the opening expression : “When He was twelve 
years of age,” points back to the One already pictured as 
growing and waxing strong. He cannot doubt that those 
of whom it is now said that “ they went up according to the 
custom of the feast,” are those of whom it has been said 
previously that “they went every year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the Pasch.” He can easily realize that the city to 
which they went up when Jesus had reached His twelfth 
year, and that the particular feast which they then 
attended, are now left unspecified, for the obvious reason 
that such city and such feast have been distinctly mentioned 
in verse 41: “ They went every year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the Pasch.” It is clear to him that the present 
expression “the Child Jesus ” points back to the expression 
“the Infant” used in the preceding verse 40; that He is 
rightly called a “Child” ( xxi¢) on account of the bodily 
growth which has meantime taken place; and that although 
He is now spoken of as able of His own free will to remain 
behind after the departure of Joseph and Mary, He is as a 
Child of twelve under their parental care (“and His 
parents knew not ”) as when He was simply an Infant grow- 
ing and waxing strong. He cannot doubt finally that the 
last expression of verse 43: “ His parents,” points back to 
the very same words : “ His parents ” in verse 41, and that 
the same parental relation to Jesus is predicated of Joseph 
and Mary in both places. 

As might well be expected, the narrative which follows 
these introductory verses, takes into account the parental 
relation of Joseph and Mary to Our Lord, such as it has just 
been recalled by the Evangelist to his readers. It is this 
parental relation which accounts for the little concern 
manifested by Joseph and Mary when they first noticed 
the absence of Jesus: they had, of course, an unlimited 
confidence in Him Who had grown under their eyes in a 
manner corresponding to His true origin: “The Infant 
grew and waxed strong, filled with wisdom and the grace 
of God was upon Him” (verse 40). It is this same parental 
relation which explains why Joseph and Mary are not 
represented as wondering at Christ’s “ understanding and 
answers ” while He was sitting in the midst of the teachers 
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in the temple; such wonder could be ascribed only to 
bystanders unacquainted with what He really is, and hence 
it is simply stated that “ seeing Him they [Joseph and Mary) 
were astonished.” It is this parental relation which 
comes fully to view in the dialogue next reported 
between Mary and her Son. In that dialogue the 
expression “Thy father” (verse 48) on the lips of 
the well-known virgin “mother” of Jesus, can have 
but one meaning in the eyes of the Evangelist and of his 
readers : it denotes Joseph as the putative father of Jesus, 
all the more so because the contrasting expression “ My 
Father ” in the following answer of Jesus (verse 49) points 
manifestly to God as His real Father.‘ It is this parental 
relation which St. Luke regards as fully known to both 
Joseph and Mary, when to the reply of Jesus : “ Why is it 
that you sought Me? Did you not know that I must be in 
the [things] of My Father ?,” he subjoins the remark : “ And 
they did not understand the word which He spoke to them ” 
(verse 50).° Had our third Evangelist considered Joseph 
and Mary as unacquainted with the true origin of Jesus, 
as not understanding that He had just referred to God as 
His real Father, his remark would have made this plain, 
as this is made plain, for instance, in the remark of our 
fourth Evangelist : “ And they [the interlocutors of Christ} 
did not know that He spoke to them of the Father ” (John 
viii., 27). To the mind of St. Luke, this was not the point 
obscure to Joseph and Mary in Jesus’ reply. The obscurity 
bore on the permanent separation from the home of 


4 As well said by H. A. W. Meyer, the opinion that the Child Jesus 
named God, His Father, “ just as every pious Jewish child might do,” 
is “ erroneous ” for “such a conclusion could only be arrived at, if He 
had said to} natod¢ HuGv; but with Jesus in the connection of His 
entire history, tod mxt96¢ pov points to a higher individual relation,” 
viz., to a strict Divine Sonship. (Cfr. Meyer, Com. on St. Luke, trans., 
p. 346. Edinburgh, 1880.) 

5 Efforts have been renewed of late to show that in the sentence 
“ And they did not understand the word which He spoke to them,” 
the pronoun adroit “they” does not refer to Joseph and Mary, but to 
the bystanders who did not understand Christ’s reference to God as 
His Father. These efforts, however well-meant, will always be con- 
sidered unsuccessful, for the obvious reason that the sentence viewed 
in the light of its context, manifestly has Joseph and Mary for its subject. 
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Nazareth, which the carrying out of Christ’s divine mission 
would one day require of Him. Such separation alluded 
to in the words of Jesus : “ Did you not know that I must 
be in the [things] of My Father? ”* was at the time a thing 
of the future and was, on this account, beyond the compre- 
hension of Joseph and Mary, although it was to occur in 
virtue of that personal relation of Christ to the Father with 
which they were already acquainted. The hour for such 
permanent separation of Jesus from the home of Nazareth 
was yet fardistant. It was to‘come to pass only after many 
years of continued compliance on the part of Christ with 
the wishes of His putative father and virgin-mother to have 
Him with them; it was to occur only after Mary had had 
ample time to meditate upon these first public words of her 
Son and all that concerned Him, and hence St. Luke aptly 
adds : “ And He went down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was subject to them. And His mother kept all [these] 
words in her heart ” (verse 51). Meantime, Jesus continued 
to grow on the very same lines as those previously described 
(verse 40); and on this account, the Evangelist brings to an 
end his narrative of Christ’s early life with the remark : 
“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature and grace 
before God and men” (verse 52). 

The foregoing is a careful study of the record of Our 
Lord’s early life in Lk. ii., 21-52. Its sole purpose was to 
ascertain the parental relation of Joseph and Mary to Jesus 
therein contained, through a straightforward interpreta- 
tion of the statements of our third Evangelist. Its chief 
conclusion is undoubtedly to the following effect. In word- 
ing Lk. ii., 21-52, the sacred writer evinces his care to keep 
intact before the mind of his Gentile readers the parental 


* The verb dei, “ must,” used of Christ in our third Gospel, invariably 
refers to the divine decree according to which Jesus had to carry out 
His mission on earth. (Cfr. Luke iv., 43 ; ix., 22; xiii., 33; ete.). Hence 
it follows that the clause ev totic tod matpd¢ wov “in the [things] of 
My Father ” is to be understood not of the house of His Father in which 
Jesus was actually found by Joseph and Mary, but of the business of 
His Father the forwarding of which demanded that He should remain 
permanently away from the home of Nazareth to which Joseph and 
Mary had anxiously wished to bring Him back. (Cfr. Knabenbauer, 
in Lucam, p. 146 sq.). 
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relation of Joseph and Mary to Jesus which he has expressly 
described in his preceding narratives of the Annunciation 
(i., 26-38) and the birth of Christ (ii., 1-20). This care is 
manifest with regard to his account of the circumcision and 
the naming of Jesus : as this account is obviously parallel 
to his foregoing account of the circumcision and naming of 
John, St. Luke sedulously avoids speaking of “ the parents “ 
of Jesus, of “ His father and mother,” for this manner of 
— might have then suggested a parental relation 
exactly like that of Zachary and Elizabeth to the precursor 
of Christ. This same care appears in the opening verses 
of his record of the presentation of Jesus, entailing as we 
have seen, important modifications in the wording of the 
provisions of the Mosaic Law so as not to produce upon the 
readers the impression that the parental relation of Joseph 
and Mary to Our Lord, was that of ordinary Jewish parents. 
As the record itself of the presentation of Jesus has no 
parallel in his foregoing account of the early life of John, 
the Evangelist now uses the terms “ parents,” “ father and 
mother” in relation to Christ, knowing full well that his 
readers will understand the terms correctly of a putative 
father and a virgin-mother. This done, he continues to 
use those terms until he arrives at the words of Jesus 
Himself, which in his eyes and in those of his readers con- 
tain an explicit reference to God as His real Father : “ Did 
you not know that I must be in the [things] of My Father?” 

From this constant care of the Evangelist in Lk. ii., 21-52 
to keep intact the doctrine of the virgin birth of Christ, 
two things readily follow : (1) the virgin birth of Jesus was 
a historical fact in the eyes of St. Luke, and a doctrine to 
be maintained intact in the Church of God; (2) the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Lk. ii., 21-52, is absolutely true to 
the mind of the Evangelical writer, and the constant 
enforcement by the Church of the dogma of the virgin birth 
is a proof of her faithfulness to her Divine mission of 
preserving “the faith once delivered to the saints ” (Jude, 
verse 3). 


Francis E. Gicor. 


























idealism." 


St. JEROME, I think it was, who in describing the religious 
state of the fourth century, says that the Christian world 
awoke one day and was bewildered to find itself Arian. 
Much the same remark might be made concerning the state 
of philosophical thought at the present day; for when one 
examines the various systems of philosophy that sway the 
minds of our day, one is surprised to find that the world 
of thought is mainly Idealistic, and this indeed in spite of 
the great progress that our age has made in the realms 
of what we call physical science. If we go no farther 
afield than our own University of Cambridge, we find the 
lecturer of Philosophy, Dr. McTaggart, assuring a crowded 
room of students at Trinity that of the three possible 
systems of Philosophy (Materialism, Dualism and Idealism) 
the only one that will render our outlook on life most cheer- 
ful, that will explain the “ universe as a whole,” or that will 
fully respond to the exigencies of rational metaphysic, is 
some form of Idealism. The danger arising from such 
dogmatic statements of men holding authoritative positions 
as leaders of thought, is obvious on reflection. The minds 
of the philosophic young are easily swept away by the 
Idealistic tide, with the result that any system of Theology 
or Philosophy that takes for granted a position of Realism 
is looked on with suspicion and distrust from the very 
outset. 

The time, therefore, has come when Scholastic philoso- 
phers must show whether Idealism stands on any solid 
foundation, and whether the difficulties that have led men 
to reject as unjustified the Dualism of humanity, are 
capable of a satisfactory solution in terms of their own 
system. “Quant a lidéalisme,” said a Professor of 
Scholastic Philosophy a few weeks ago, “ plus j’étudie, plus 
je trouve necessaire d’en faire une étude approfondie, et 
une réfutation sérieuse. Son influence sur les esprits 
aujourd’hui est énorme.” 

My object, then, in the present paper is to show, in the 
first place, some of the reasons which have led men not only 
to reject the common-sense view of reality and perception, 


* Paper read at Catholic Theological Society, Cambridge. 
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but also to accept as final a Principle of Immanence which 
logically led to Idealism. In the second place, I wish to 
outline very briefly some general lines of defence from the 
Realist point of view, without descending to a detailed 
refutation of the opposite theory. Of the historical evolu- 
tion of Idealism I do not intend to treat in this article. It 
is indeed a system that has appeared at various epochs in 
the history of Philosophy in many of the varied modifica- 
tions which it presents even at the present day. 

Now there is scarcely a word in the whole vocabulary of 
modern thought, which by its misuse has been so prolific in 
error as the word “ Idealism.” It is a term which is used 
in most diverse “ universes of discourse ” with very widely 
differing meanings, and this elastic property of the word 
is the source of much confusion. It is, therefore, most 
necessary for us to begin by defining our ground, so that 
we may see clearly the particular signification of the term 
with which we have to deal. 

In the first place, then, we use the word in ordinary 
conversation to signify in a general way all that is noble 
and true in life. We speak, for instance, of “an ideal 
character,” of the “ Idealism of life,” of “ life’s ideals,” to 
denote those aims of action and conduct which respond to 
all that is best in human nature. With this particular 
meaning of the term we have nothing to do in the present 
instance. In the second place, we find the word used in the 
literature of Art in opposition to the terms “ Realism ” and 
“Naturalism.” In such a context it is employed to denote 
that particular style or mode of artistic expression which 
idealizes the human, as opposed to that which paints life 
merely as it finds it. This meaning of the term must also 
be excluded from our discussion. Coming now to the more 
philosophical uses of the word, we find it employed in at 
least three different parts of Philosophy in as many dis- 
tinct and diverse significations. Thus in Ethics, it denotes, 
in contradistinction to Positivism and Materialism, those 
ethical systems which place morality and conduct on some 
teleological basis. In this sense, Scholasticism itself is, of 
course, absolutely idealistic, inasmuch as it refers all human 
action to the purpose of the Creator in producing the 
universe. Once more, obviously, this connotation of the 
term doesn’t fall within our present ambit. Again in 
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Ontology, Idealism refers to those theories according to 
which created things have their origin and type in ideas 
existing either within the mind of God, or outside of it. 
In the latter sense, Plato and his followers are idealists, 
for they are said by many to have held the principles of 
things to be subsisting ideas existing apart from the mind 
of God : while in the former sense Aristotle, the Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages, and the Neo-Scholastics, are idealists 
. —* these types or ideas of things to exist in the mind 
of God. 
Having thus cleared away the various meanings of the 
term which are not to our purpose, we now come to that 
signification of the term as it is employed not only in the 
present paper, but also in all modern systems of Criterio- 
logy. What then do we mean by “Idealism!” As we shall 
see further on, there are many forms of Idealism, but for 
the present we may accept as a generic definition that given 
by Mercier :* “Sous le nom didéalisme,” he says, “ nous 
entendons la négation de la cognoscibilité de tout ce qui 
nest pas lidée, ou, sous forme positive, l’affirmation de 
Yincognoscibilité de tout ce qui n’est pas l’idée.” Or to use 
the words of an Idealist like Russell :* “We shall under- 
stand by it,” he says, “the doctrine that whatever exists, 
or at any rate whatever can be known to exist, must be in 
some sense mental,” or “ a mere product of mental activity.” 
Stout,* too, in like manner, declares “ that the explanation 
of psycho-physical parallelism is ultimately based on an 
idealistic view of material phenomena.” And he goes on to 
explain what this view is, viz. : “ The sensible qualities of 
matter exist only for minds which have certain experiences 
in the way of sensation. The extension, configuration, and 
other qualities of material bodies all presuppose the exist- 
ence of certain modes of conscious experience.” “Our con- 
cern here,” says Maher,* in dealing with the same subject, 
“is only with that class of [partial sceptics} who deny the 
existence of an independent material world.” These quota- 
tions suffice, I think, to show the general nature of the 
system we are combatting, so that we may now proceed with 


1 Tes Origines de la Psychologie contemporaine. Ch. II., p. 55. 
2 The Problems of Philosophy. p. 59. 

* Psychology. Ch. III., p. 55. 

4Maher. (Sixth Edition). Ch. VI., p. 99. 
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the development of the particular object of the present 
paper. 

Now, obviously, to appreciate the position of Idealism, 
and especially to put forward a serious refutation thereof, 
it is essential from the very outset that we should be on 
neutral territory—that we should, in other words, start 
from a fact or principle that the Idealist will accept. The 
question, therefore, arises, is such a position possible? 

Can the Realist agree to a mutual starting point without 
doing violence to his consciousness? Or can the Idealist 
rationally concede a fact or principle admitted by his philo- 
sophical adversary? The possibility of such a common 
ground will, I think, be granted, if we reflect that the 
human faculties and their proper objects are essentially the 
same for every man, and that therefore there ought to be 
something common to each, even in the realm of cognition. 
What then is this common ground, this common fact, the 
mutual inheritance or property of both the Idealist and 
Realist? It is surely the fact of normal consciousness that 
an external world exists distinct from and independent of 
the personal Ego. In other words, it is what Hamilton’® 
calls the “ Duality of Consciousness ”—the immediate con- 
sciousness in perception of an ego and a non-ego known 
together and known in contrast to each other. To use the 
expressive language of the same philosopher :* “We may 
lay it down as an undisputed truth, that consciousness 
gives, as an ultimate fact, a primitive duality, a knowledge 
of the ego in relation and contrast to the non-ego, and a 
knowledge of the non-ego in relation and contrast to the 
ego. The ego and non-ego are thus given in an original 
synthesis as conjoined in the unity of knowledge, and in 
an original antithesis as opposed in the contrariety of exist- 
ence. In other words,” he continues, “we are conscious 
of them in an indivisible act of knowledge together and at 
once, but we are conscious of them as, in themselves, difie- 
rent and exclusive of each other. Again, consciousness not 
only gives us a duality, but it gives us elements in equal 
counterpoise and independence. The ego and non-ego— 
mind and matter—are not only given together, but in 


§ Mill’s Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy. Ch. X., p. 183. 
® Ibid. 
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absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, the other 
does not follow, and in their mutual relation, each is equally 
dependent, equally independent. Such is the fact as given 
in and by consciousness.” Such indeed must be the common 
property of individual consciousness. 

But here we must be careful : for although we maintain 
that this duality of consciousness is common to each and 
all, we do not, be it noted, claim that this is admitted by all 
as justifying its own existence, or as being capable of justi- 
fication. To put forward such a claim would involve a 
flagrant “ petitio principii,” for it is precisely in this point 
of justifying the existence of an external world as it pre- 
sents itself in consciousness, that the Idealist differs from 
the Realist. In other words, the former concedes the 
existence of an external world in consciousness, but claims 
that such is unjustifiable—that it can be explained away on 
various hypotheses. 

The further question, therefore, arises, is this assertion 
of the Idealist merely arbitrary? Or has he any solid 
reasons for his statement? The assertion is not arbitrary, 
nor is the statement without foundation. Let us then con- 
sider some of the facts which have led the Idealist to reject 
the validity of this primary fact of consciousness. In 
simpler language, let us consider the objections which have 
led men from the remotest antiquity to desert the position 
occupied by the bulk of humanity, and on which conse- 
quently the theory of Idealism must ultimately rest. 

The earliest Greek philosophers were led to Idealism by a 
number of facts of every-day experience which may be 
classed under the generic title of “ sense-errors.” Thus we 
have the old errors of light-refraction—that e.g. the oar 
dipped in the water appears bent or even broken. Distance 
lends not only enchantment but even deception to our view, 
for are we not deceived as to both the shape and size of 
bodies according as we approach them? A wheel in 
motion, just as the stars of the firmament, appears at rest. 
Our bodies to sight and touch appear to form a continuous 
whole, yet they are really porous. Or to quote a similar 
example from “ The Problems of Philosophy” by Russell :’ 
“With the naked eye one can see the grain (of the table), 


7 Page 14. 
E 
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but otherwise it looks smooth and even. If we look at it 
through a microscope, we should see roughness and hills 
and valleys, and all sorts of differences that are impercep- 
tible to the naked eye. Which of these is the real table? 
We are naturally tempted to say that what we see through 
the microscope is more real, but that in turn would be 
changed by a still more powerful microscope. If then we 
cannot trust that which we see with the naked eye, why 
should we trust what we see through a microscope? ” 
Again, there are the numerous phenomena that arise in 
sleep and hallucination, e.g., an amputated finger gives rise 
to a sensation that causes one to attribute it to the finger 
itself. Men, we know from experience, differ in their 
opinions about the same object, and even the same indivi- 
dual in diverse circumstances of time and place will judge 
differently of the same object. Finally, under the head of 
sense-errors, we have the fact that reflection on our percep- 
tions of heat or resistance leads us to the conclusion that 
such sensations are neither external nor objective, and that 
therefore the cause thereof is not at least totally real. “It 
is true,’ says Russell,® “that the table always gives us a 
sensation of hardness, and we feel that it resists pressure. 
But the sensation we obtain depends upon how hard we 
press the table, and also upon what part of the body we 
press with; thus the various pressures or various parts of 
the body cannot be supposed to reveal directly any definite 
property of the table, but at most to be signs of some pro- 
perty which perhaps causes all the sensations, but is not 
actually apparent in any of them.” 

These and similar facts led men at first to doubt 
seriously the veracity of the senses : then in order to solve 
the difficulties involved by these objections, they held that 
the external world is not the immediate but the mediate 
object of perception; for (they argued) if external reality 
were directly perceived, there would be no place for these 
sense-errors. And finally from the negation of the 
immediate perception of reality, the step to the absolute 
denial of such was not only easy, but indeed logical, and 
consequently we find the system of Idealism being held even 
by the early Greek philosophers. 


8 Page 16. 
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This logical process has developed on similar lines in the 
case of modern Idealism. The only difference, indeed, is 
that Science seems to give a stronger and more scientific 
basis to the system. Thus the researches of the Physicist 
inform us that the phenomena of heat, light, and sound, 
have no formal external correlate, but can be explained 
away in terms of movement or motion. Physiology tells 
us that the ear is not (as one would think) the subject and 
seat of the sensation of hearing, but is a mere receiver of 
the waves of sound which it transmits to the brain, where 
the sensation actually takes place. Again there is 
Miiller’s famous experiment revealing the fact that the 
same excitation, and therefore the same object produces 
diverse sensations on different organs, and that conse- 
quently sensations are but so many translations or 
interpretations of uniform excitations. 

But the process of reasoning that led men to reject the 
duality of consciousness was not entirely a posteriori, for 
there were also serious a priori objections to the Realist 
position. There was, for instance, the old Scholastic 
axiom: “ Quidquid recipitur, recipitur secundum modum 
recipientis;” and therefore, it was concluded, what we 
apprehend, we must apprehend in our own peculiar 
manner, with the inevitable result that we cannot really 
distinguish that which comes from ourselves, and that which 
perhaps comes “ab extra.” At best, therefore, it is said, 
the only logical position for the Philosopher is one of 
Scepticism or Agnosticism. The main a priori argument, 
however, put forward by Idealists may be stated thus : per- 
ception, if anything, is obviously a fact of consciousness, 
and something therefore merely internal. But if perception 
is internal, surely, it is argued, any perception of the thing 
in itself is impossible, and at most philosophy can only seek 
the bridge that spans the gulf separating ego and non-ego, 
subject and object. “Une pensée premiére,” says Mercier,” 
“inspire toutes les theories idéalistes; c’est qu’il nous est 
radicalement impossible d’atteindre pardela nos idées une 
réalité absolue. Il est physiquement impossible au sujet 
de sortir de lui-méme. La chose en soi est donc essentielle- 
ment inattingible.” “ We might,” says Russell,"’ “ state the 





*Ch. V., p. 337. 
1° Op. Cit., p. 21. 
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argument by which [other philosophers since Berkeley] 
support their view in some such way as this: ‘ Whatever 
can be thought of is an idea in the mind of the person 
thinking of it; therefore nothing can be thought of except 
ideas in minds; therefore anything else is inconceivable, 
and what is inconceivable cannot exist.” In this argu- 
ment we have what may be called the Principle of 
Immanence which, though latent in the systems of 
Descartes, Locke and Berkeley, was not explicitly formu- 
lated until the time of Kant. It is really the fundamental 
dogma of modern philosophy, the tessera or shibboleth 
= the true philosopher is distinguished from the 
alse. 

The general conclusion then from these facts and 
arguments as admitted by practically all modern philo- 
sophers since Descartes, is that the direct or immediate 
object of perception must always be some subjective 
modification and not the external thing itself. This posi- 
tion is often called subjectivism, but a better name for it 
would seem to be Conceptionism. However, “de verbis 
non disputamus.” 

Once granted this general conclusion, the question forced 
itself on the mind, whether there was any external correlate 
to this subjective modification. Some philosophers in 
order to conciliate consciousness with the logical conclusions 
that flowed from this principle, justified their adhesion to 
the position of Realism in diverse manners. Thus the 
earlier Cartesians—Descartes himself, for instance, and 
Malebranche—invoked the veracity of God as that by which 
consciousness might rest assured of the correspondence 
between reality and the direct object of perception. Hence 
the reason why Descartes attributed such importance to the 
ontological proof for the existence of God. Other philo- 
sophers—such as Cousin, Janet, and as it would seem, 
Kant—had recourse to the principle of Causality; for they 
argued, inasmuch as there are modifications of conscious- 
ness displeasing to the Ego, the personal Ego itself cannot 
be the adequate cause of the immediate object of perception, 
and consequently part at least thereof must be called ab 
extra. The Scotch School in attempting a reaction against 
the theory of “representative ideas,” appealed to a blind 
instinct of nature, whereby, in some unaccountable way, we 
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pass from the modification of the Ego to its external corre: 
late. Of this School of thought, be it said, that though it 
intended to defend the fortress of Realism, still its defence 
was weakened by the fact that its adherents never quite got 
away from Subjectivism or Conceptionism. 

On the other hand, there were many philosophers who 
either refused to justify their adhesion to Realism or 
denied outright the existence of any corresponding 
external reality. Thus, men like Comte seeing the difficul- 
ties of the Realist position (once admitted the general 
conclusion given above) professed a system of Positive 
Agnosticism—denied the utility or even possibility of 
seeking further. Berkeley accepting Locke’s doctrine that 
our mental states alone are the immediate object of percep- 
tion, denied the existence of an independent non-mental 
world, and explained away the duality of consciousness by 
attributing such to the direct agency of God, who produces 
the idea of an external world in the mind in order to render 
life a little more pleasant. Other more vigorous thinkers, 
seeing the futility of Berkeley’s “ Deus in machina,” and, at 
the same time, desiring to avoid the absurdities of 
Materialism and Scepticism, professed a system of Philo- 
sophy now known as Panpsychism or Sollepsism. Thus 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Paulsen agree in this that 
they admit one being, a Universal Consciousness, or 
Absolute, of which mind and matter are but phenomenal 
modifications. Fichte, for instance, holds that the human 
mind is but a mode of the Absolute Ego, while what seems 
Non-Ego is but a self-limitation of this Absolute Ego. But 
there still remained one more possible stage in the develop- 
ment of the fundamental principle of Idealism. So far 
philosophers had denied the existence of corporeal extended 
reality but had admitted either a plurality of minds, or one 
single illimitable mental substratum with its self-limita- 
tions. Obviously, however, the very reasons that led to 
these extreme views could also lead to one more extreme, 
viz.: the denial of the substantial substratum while 
admitting the phenomenal modifications. And the logic of 
history shows that men were not slow to take the further 
step. Thus by the very same process of reasoning whereby 
Berkeley rejected the existence of material substance, 
Hume rejected the idea of a spiritual substance or of a 
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permanent mental reality amid the manifold, changing 
phenomena of consciousness. “Esse est percipi” in a 
restricted form said Berkeley. “Omne esse est percipi” 
retorted Hume. “Lvidéalisme ne peut s’arréter,” says M. 
Reinach, “a la négation de la cognoscibilité des réalités du 
monde extérieur. La logique oblige 4 admettre que méme 
le nouméne intérieur, le moi substantiel,sont nécessairement 
inconnaissables.”** In this doctrine we have the Principle 
of Immanence driven to its remotest but, I think, logical 
consequence. 

Such then is the logical and ontological development of 
the principle on which all systems of Idealism must 
ultimately rest. The historical evolution of this system has 
progressed along a similar line, but to trace this line would 
bring us beyond the scope of the present article : so we must 
content ourselves with noting the fact. What now is the 
Realist, and especially the Scholastic reply to the various 
systems briefly outlined above? Is Idealism so logical, so 
coherent, so bound up with scientific fact that it holds an 
impregnable position? We think not. So now let us 
direct our attention to some general lines of defence of the 
Realist position. Here, be it noted again, our object in the 
present instance, is not to give a detailed refutation of 
Idealism in general, or of any particular form thereof, but 
merely to suggest some general lines of argumentation. 

Some Realists have often used what seems at first sight a 
very common-sense argument, but which on closer analysis, 
like many another of its kind, proves to be a mistaken view 
of the Idealist position and therefore utterly useless as a 
refutation thereof. We remember the Professor (salva 
reverentia debita !) who gave as a serious refutation of this 
system the old “argumentum ad baculum”: “Tell your 
adversary to go down a dark passage so that he may rub 
his nasal organ against a stone wall, and he will soon find 
out that the world is not made up of ideas.” Such an argu- 
ment (if it may be dignified with such a title) elicits a 
laugh, of course, from the class of tyros in Philosophy but 
it is really not only a misinterpretation of Idealism, but 
also a misconception of the Scholastic use of the word 
“idea” in Criteriology. No! The argumentum ad 


1m Mercier, op. cit., 338. 
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baculum will not pass muster, so that we must look for a 
more reliable mode of defence. 

In the beginning we claimed that a primary fact of 
normal consciousness is the existence of an external 
independent world. The Idealist, we saw, admitted such, 
but held that it should be rejected as unjustifiable owing to 
the number and strength of objections against it. A cogent 
form of argument, therefore, for the Realist would be to 
show that these objections are not only insufficient to justify 
us in rejecting the duality given in consciousness, but even 
capable of a full and complete solution from the point of 
view of hisownsystem. This we think can be done without 
having recourse to any principle not admitted by Idealists. 
For instance, it might be shown that the very fundamental 
principle of the system, the Principle of Immanence, does 
violence to words in identifying cognition and conscious- 
ness, and the thing in itself with the thing not known. 

A more indirect argument (and every argument against 
Idealism must necessarily be indirect) consists in showing 
that the system not only does not explain but even renders 
impossible the facts of conscious life which must be 
admitted by all. For instance, that there exists an extra- 
mental extended world independent of our cognition; that 
such has duration even after the cessation of sensation; 
that only some and not all sensations are referred by the 
mind to an external reality; that we are conscious of an 
irreducible distinction between internal and external 
vision—such are facts of consciousness which no man has 
ever denied, which no man can deny, but which are utterly 
impossible in certain forms of Idealism. Our adversary, 
of course, will attempt to explain such facts away, and then 
we shall have to deal with the validity of his explanations : 
but here we are back again at the first mode of argumenta- 
tion suggested. With equal cogency it might be argued 
against Phenomenal Idealism that our memory of past acts, 
our sense of moral responsibility, and our invincible convic- 
tion of the existence of a substantial reality amid the 
perpetual flux of mental phenomena—are undeniable facts 
of conscious life which would be rendered impossible in 
such a theory. This is admitted by no less an authority 
than John Stuart Mill.’* In discussing “the theory which 


12 Op. cit., Ch. XII., p. 240. 
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resolves Mind into a series of feelings with a background 
of possibilities of feelings,” he says.: “ Besides present feel- 
ings and possibilities of present feelings, there is another 
class of phenomena to be included in an enumeration of the 
elements making up our conception of Mind. The thread 
of consciousness which composes the mind’s phenomenal life 
consists not only of present sensations, but likewise in part 
of memori.. and expectations. . . . These are attended 
with the p«culiarity that each of them involves a belief in 
more than its own present existence. A sensation involves 
only this, but a remembrance of sensation . . . involves 
the suggestion and belief that a sensation of which it is a 
copy or representation actually existed in the past; and an 
expectation involves the belief, more or less positive, that a 
sensation or other feeling to which it directly refers, will 
exist in the future. . . . If, therefore, we speak of the 
mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the 
statement by calling it a series of feelings which it is aware 
of itself as past and future; and we are reduced to the 
alternative of believing that the Mind or Ego is something 
different from any series of feelings or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which is 
ex hypothesi but a series of feelings can be aware of itself 
as aseries. The truth is,” he continues, “that we are here 
face to face with that final inexplicability at which we 
inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate facts. _ 
The real stumbling block is perhaps not in any theory of 
the fact, but in the fact itself. I think,” he concludes, “ by 
far the wisest thing we can do, is to accept the inexplicable 
fact without any theory of how it takes place, and when we 
are obliged to speak of it in terms which assume a theory, 
to use them with a reservation as to their meaning.” We 
might go a step further than Mill, and logically claim that 
we are here face to face not only with an inexplicability, 
but with an impossibility—the impossibility of reconciling 
the facts of conscious life with any such theory as that of 
Phenomenal Idealism. 

A third form of reply would be to deal with the Idealist 
from the point of view of evidence. He admits a world of 
ideas and rejects the existence of an external world of 
matter (as distinguished from mind), because he claims 
there is more evidence for the former. The Realist then 
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can show that there is quite as much evidence at least for 
the existence of a world of matter, as there is for one of 
ideas, and that therefore if the existence of one be denied, 
there is no reason, but indeed every reason, for denying 
that of the other. The strength of this form of argumenta- 
tion may not be apparent at first sight, so let us evolve it a 
little. | According to one species of Idealism, the act of 
cognition whereby we think we perceive an extended world, 
deforms reality, for there is no such thing in fact. The 
next informs us that the cognitive act deforms reality in 
giving us a mental modification with an underlying sub- 
stantial ego, for in truth mind is but a stream of conscious 
acts, a thread of consciousness without any connective 
reality beneath. Therefore it can be further argued—as 
indeed, what is called Logical Idealism, has argued—if 
cognition be essentially a mutilation or deformation of 
reality, it must deform those streams of consciousness by 
the very act of presentation. **“ Lillusion,” says Reinach, 
“git dans chaque état de conscience. . . . Connaitre 
un état de conscience, c’est une expression contradictoire, 
car le connaitre, c'est évidemment ne pas le connaitre tel 
qu'il est.” What then is left? Nothing logically but that 
Idealism which refuses to distinguish between logical and 
real being. *“ Le réel extra-logique,” says Weber, “ n’est 
qu'un mot récouvrant un concept contradictoire. 
Dire que le réel est inconcevable, innomable, ou ineffable 
c'est encore trop dire, car en le determinant ainsi d’une 
facon, il est vrai toute negative, on l’affirme encore positive- 
ment, et on le rend participant de létre. Le réel ne devrait 
jamais étre posé comme objet.” And this position is, I 
need not point out the suicide of reason. 

Finally there is the great argument for the Christian 
and the Theist against the Panpsychist or Sollepsist 
theory—that once admitted such, all duties, and in fact all 
ethical relations towards God or man are rendered abso- 
lutely ludicrous. For if the world, and the finite 
personalities composing it, are so many refractions, so many 
particular phenomenal modifications of an impersonal, 
illimitable Ego limiting Itself, then obviously duty and 


8 Mercier, op. cit., p. 328. 
‘4 Mercier, op. cit., p. 341. 
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right rest on no sure foundation, but are indeed perfectly 
meaningless. 

These few arguments are meant to be no more than a few 
general suggestions as to methods of repulsing the attacks 
on the Realist position. The detailed evolution of such 

falls within the scope of text-books of Scholastic Criterio- 
logy. Such a work has to a great extent yet to be written; 

for it is only within the last few years—thanks to the lead 
of the great Mercier—that the descendants of the School- 

men have begun to realize the importance of the issue. 
Steps in the right direction have already been taken by 
Louvain, Fribourg, and the Gregorian University, Rome, 
by delivering lectures and publishing works on the 
“ Critical ” problem. But much, very much, still remains 
to be done. We must first learn to disabuse ourselves of 
the well nurtured delusion that our terminology is perfect. 
Indeed passages might be cited from many a Scholastic 
writer, which, if taken literally, would lead to Idealism. 
It is no longer any use to prove our points by producing 
quotations from §. Thomas in order to show that 
our doctrine is the same as his. Criteriological questions 
were not the order of things philosophical in his day; and 
therefore it is rather unfair to the Angelic Doctor to cite 
him in connection with problems of which he never dreamt. 
This does not mean that we are to leave in the least degree 
the position held by Aquinas, but it means that in defend- 

ing his principles, we must be careful not only in their 
application but even in their enunciation. Loose phraseo- 
logy in Philosophy has more than once led to serious error. 

‘In thie mean place we, must define more accurately what 
we mean by such terms as “sensibilia propria,” etc.,— 
whether, for instance, the waves of sound as emitted by a 
body, or those receiv ed by the ear are the proper object of 
hearing; whether the coloured object in itself or as it is in 
contact with the eye is that of sight. And obviously, if the 
answer be the second member of the alternative, we have a 
large field of inquiry opened up before us as to the part 
play ed by the education of the senses in cognitive processes. 
Thirdly, it is absolutely necessary that we “should bring our 
system into far closer touch with Natural Science. Many 
mutual advantages will follow from such contact. The 
Scientist will have an explanation for many phenomena 
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which at present seem inexplicable to him; while the 
philosopher will obtain a more scientific basis for his funda- 
mental theses and distinctions. To quote the words of a 
Roman Professor already cited: “La saine et forte 
Metaphysique scholastique veut toujours tirer des faits 
[des Sciences] ses théses primordiales et contrdler par les 
faits ses déductions et ses applications.” By some such 
method, and by some such method only, may we hope to 
make any headway against the enemy. 


J. Byrne O’Conne tt, Pa.D. 








A Modern Mysticism. 


Tuat the modern theosophical movement exercises a great 
deal of influence in the world, is a fact that can hardly be 
called in question. The Theosophical Society, founded in 
1875, already numbers nearly 40,000 adherents recruited 
from various forms of religion, even from Catholicism. 
Theosophy is becoming very popular in certain circles, and 
this is largely due to the energy displayed by its leaders 
in spreading their system.‘ How is it that Protestants and 
Catholics have never thought of embracing Hinduism or 
Mohammedanism while not a few of them now gladly adopt 
theosophy? Theosophists do not profess any dogma; their 
whole system is founded on mysticism and they call them- 
selves mystics. The name sounds attractive, and this is 
perhaps the reason why so many are led astray by the 
movement. Men of a serious turn of mind pay little 
attention to theosophy, which is destined like any other 
sect to disappear in the course of time; yet in order to 
safeguard those who are seduced by it, it may be well to 
show the true nature of the mysticism in which they believe. 
Incidentally I shall endeavour to point out also its 
connections with the mysticism of the Modernists. 


Its DEFINITION. 


Theosophy is “the direct knowledge of God; the search 
after this is the mysticism, or exotericism common to all 
religions, thrown by theosophy into a scientific form as in 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Roman Catholic Christianity and 
Sufism. Like these, it teaches in a quite clear and definite 
way the methods of reaching first-hand knowledge by 
unfolding the spiritual consciousness, and by evolving the 
organs through which that consciousness can function on 


1In the People’s Books lately appeared a little volume entitled 
Theosophy, by Mrs. Annie Besant, the president of the Theosophical 
Society. This book summarizes in a concise and popular form what 
has been written on the subject by theosophists. 
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our earth. Theosophists at other times tell us 
that they have an intuitive intelligence, that they see the 
creatures of the spiritual world as we see material objects 
with our bodily eyes, and more in this strain. Theoso- 
phical mysticism in one word is direct apprehension of God 
and the spiritual world.’ 

Mysticism is the highest manifestation of the religious 
sentiment, consisting as it does in the highest union with 
the Creator that the rational man after rational investiga- 
tion is capable of attaining. It is proportional to our 
knowledge of God, but this knowledge is not intuitive; it 
is like all human knowledge derived from the visible world 
around. Experience and philosophy show us that the 
beginnings of all our knowledge pass in some shape or form 
through the senses. From the established fact that effects 
are in some way similar to their cause we reason from the 
creature to the Creator, we look through nature up to 
nature’s God. The greatest mystics that ever lived were 
those who excelled in reasoning from analogy, from created 
good and beauty to uncreated Good and uncreated Beauty, 
to the causa causarum—the First Great Cause. 

Of course we do not deny the possibility of a direct 
intercourse with God, but then this communication should 
be effected by the power of the Almighty Himself and not 
by our natural powers. Experience, as I have said, clearly 
proves to us that there is no such thing in man as intuitive 
knowledge of spiritual beings; we are at times so unable to 
account even for psychological facts of which we are per- 
fectly conscious that any attempt to scan the invisible world 
cannot be far short of madness. Consequently theosophical 
mysticism, based as it is on intuitive knowledge, rests 
entirely upon a false foundation. 


Its ScIENCE. 


The immediate intuition of God’s nature and the 
spiritual world constitutes, as we have seen, theosophic 


* Theosophy, by A. Besant, p. 12. 

*We find an echo of this doctrine in the writings of modernists. 
Tyrrel, for example, in his famous Confidential Letter defines faith as “a 
vision of God.” Modernistic faith does not take into account any creed; 
it is a superior gnosis through which man has a divine knowledge of the 
supreme Reality. See also Il Santo, p. 60 ff. 
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mysticism. Theosophists further claim that their mystic 
faculties enable them to see the relation of all other things 
to God, in other words they tell us that by their mysticism 
they are in perfect harmony with the central principle of 
the Universe. This is all very high sounding indeed, but 
We cannot examine their claims at any length or follow 
them into the labyrinth of their evolving worlds. <A brief 
summary of their system is the most we can attempt. 

The world consists, they tell us, of seven interpenetrating 
planes, the physical, the astral or emotional, the mental, the 
intuitional, the spiritual, the monadic and the divine. In 
the first plane are set the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, 
whilst animals and man inhabit the astral. Man, however, 
must pass in succession through all the other planes until 
he reaches the seventh, and he assumes seven different forms 
in passing through them. Four of these stages, Sthula, 
Prana, Linga Sharira, Karma compose his mortal person- 
ality, and Manas—the dual principle—Buddhi and Atma 
or Nirvana constitute his immortality, but what precisely 
is the meaning attached to these words theosophists care- 
fully avoid telling us.‘ At present earth-men are in the 
fourth cycle, and all they have to do according to theoso- 
phists is to awake Manas, “the state of consciousness ” or 
“ God fallen into matter,” and by means of incarnations to 
purify themselves and ascend to the divine plane. This 
purification, which may take place only after death, will be 
determined by Karma, “the law of nature, of action and 
reaction, the result at any given time of all the thoughts, 
desires and actions of the past manifested in our character, 
our opportunities and our environment.” 

From such a stretch of imagination we notice the passing 
of spirit into matter and a backward movement of matter 
into spirit. Ultimately matter and spirit are one. It is 
in the return of spirit to the higher planes that theosophists 
achieve intuitive knowledge whilst they themselves become 
divine. But how is all this to be attained!’ We must 
study nature, theosophists inform us; we find in nature 
spiritual energies that help on human evolution. These 
energies can be traced in certain ere and although 
they can be controlled by our will, yet they act independ- 


’ 


“See Theosophy, by A. Besant, p. 23 ff. Key to Theosophy, by H. 
P. Blavatsky, p. 91 ff. 
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ently of other forces. Now the training of a theosophic 
mystic consists in preparing the way for the discovery of 
those natural agents which help to solve all the enigmas 
of life and of the spiritual world. When these forces are 
evolved, man awakes to the “ state of consciousness,” a new 
light floods his intelligence and he sees facts hitherto 
beyond his ken. Manas, when the dual principle prevails, 
is the stage in which man finds himself when this important 
change occurs; man then loses in some way “his person- 
ality ” to take up “ his individuality ” and thus pursue his 
ethereal flight. Lo! “he has vanished into the light 
nirvane, another son of earth has conquered death! ”° 

Truly a strange flight. But theosophists have not told 
us how to find those mysterious forces of nature which will 
enable us to do likewise. They cannot give us any clue to 
them. Why! Because each one must gain the knowledge 
for himself and cannot derive any help from another. The 
most they can do is by example and precept to exhort us to 
individual search. From this it follows that they abandon 
all claims to an intelligible system capable of being taught. 
Every systematized science or creed has some body of prin- 
ciples or dogmas which can be made intelligible before 
being applied in practice. Others can teach us and we can 
learn before electing to follow; we can under certain 
conditions admit facts which others by patient research 
have discovered and then judge for ourselves. If at times 
we are at a loss as to the right explanation of certain 
results, as, for instance, is often the case in hypnotism and 
telepathy, yet the facts are patent and open to the observa- 
tion of all. When theosophists, therefore, assert that there 
are hidden forces in nature, they should prove their 
statement. In their numerous reviews and pamphlets they 
relate to us what they call their personal experiences, but 
they fail to supply any evidence of invisible forces con- 
nected with the invisible world. It requires, therefore, a 
considerable degree of credulity to embrace such nebulous 
doctrines.° 

5 Ancient Wisdom, by A. Besant, Ch. XI. 

* Here also there seems to be some relation between modernistic and 
theosophic mysticism. .When modernists speak of their religious 
experience, which on the one hand is the basis of their system, and on the 
other has no objective reality corresponding to its mental conception, 
one might reasonably question whether they are not influenced by 
theosophy. 
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Its Eruics. 


When Catholic writers speak of mysticism they suppose 
a state of grace which is the basis of our union with God. 
On the other hand, when speaking of their long-turning 
wheel of Births and Deaths, of the great Initiations which 
lead up finally to the heaven-portion of the mental world 
filled with disembodied human beings, theosophists feel 
the necessity of “ getting rid of weaknesses,” and of acquir- 
ing such qualifications as “ discrimination between the Real 
and the Unreal, Dispassion as regards the Unreal, good 
conduct and self-control, tolerance, endurance, confidence 
in the God within, equanimity and balance, desire for 
union or love.” The true theosophist will achieve his 
evolution by abstinence and penance; thus “the proper 
sense-organs ” of his physical body, which are “ vortices on 
its own surface,” are aroused into activity in the course of 
occult training and form a bridge between the inferior and 
higher spheres. Those who aim high will abandon 
marriage also in order to concentrate their energy in the 
pursuit of occultism. But the catalogue of their canonized 
mystics, chiefly made up of degenerate Gnostics and 
Kabbalists, even though they are associated with our 
Catholic saints, will prove what standard of morality their 
words convey. Quite lately one of the active leaders of the 
Theosophical Society was found guilty of seducing children 
and the English police had a warrant against him. We 
abstain from citing other cases. 

Of course there can be no question of a moral code in their 
system. Their God Karma—the law of evolution—is an 
impersonal God. No religion, no morality is possible 
without a living personal God. Theosophists claim that 
human life is moulded by the Karma each man creates in 
his past. But no law of evolution can regulate human 
actions, since once they have been performed they no longer 
exist except in so far as they are imputed to our conscience. 
Karma “ does not reward or punish,” it only “yields fore- 
seeable results,” and hence theosophists obviously reject 
the idea of Paradise, Hell and prayer in the Christian 
sense; they aspire after “undying and eternal qualities, 
love and mercy, the love of the good, the true and the 
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beautiful.”’ Mrs. Besant, it is true, warns us that 
mysticism without moral perfection is dangerous, but how 
in her system is this morality to be brought about? What 
is to guide or curb the will seeing that she had denied 
personality to the Godhead and thus committed herself to a 
cloudy pantheism that undermines any rational system of 
ethics ! 
Its RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity is certainly mystic. The Church is called 
the Mystic Body of Christ because all Christians are to be 
incorporated with Christ. We single out our mystic 
saints, but in a certain sense we may say that all Catholics 
are or ought to be mystics since they have all to tend to 
union with Christ. Theosophists would gladly fraternize 
with us and would claim to be mystics such as we are, for 
“Theosophy is everywhere the defender and helper of 
religions serving each in its own domain, pointing out to 
each man the sufficiency of his own faith, and urging him 
to deepen and spiritualize his beliefs. . . .”* All 
religions according to theosophists are good; yet we must 
remember that they “all come from one source, the White 
Brotherhood—the peacemaker among conflicting creeds.”° 
Thus they trace the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation 
to theosophy and offer us an explanation of our ceremonies 
and rites from the science of their mysticism. We are 
informed that at present the Church is_ spiritually 
paralyzed because she has fallen away from the “ ancient 
truths on which the world has ever fed.‘* They feel 
certain that the Church has lost her true mysticism, the 
traditional mysticism which was at the root of all religions. 
As our modern mystics direct their attacks mainly against 
the Catholic Church, it may be well to examine their 
arguments a little more in detail. 


7 We find traits of this doctrine in modernistic writings. See for 
instance Piccolo Mondo Antico, by Fogazzaro, p. 240 ff.—Il Santo, p. 
p. 272 ff. 

® Theosophy, by A. Besant, p. 68. 

* Theosophy, |. ¢. 

© Ancient Wisdom, by A. Besant, p. 47. Such language is frequently 
met with in the writings of Modernists also. See for instance Il Santo 
by Fogazzaro.—E. Le Roy in Quinzaine, ete.—Houtin La Question 
Biblique.—Murri, Cultura Sociale, La vita religiosa nel cristianesimo. 

F 
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We are told that it is a widespread and withal a popular 
idea that there is no such thing as an occult teaching in 
connection with Christianity, but that in point of fact 
Christianity was no less occult than other creeds. Christian 
mysticism is “ just a remnant of the Mithraic mysteries of 
the Persians, of the Orphic and Bacchic mysteries, of the 
later Eleusinian rites of Greeks, of the mysteries of 
Samothrace, Scythia and Chaldea.”*+ The Hebrews also 
were not “ without their gnosis and their schools of initia- 
tion.” But what is included under the name of ancient 
mysteries? Here is the answer: “ Theurgy was magic, it 
was the last part of the sacerdotal science, practised in the 
Greater Mysteries to evoke the appearance of superior 
Beings. The theory on which these mysteries were based 
may be very briefly stated thus : There is One, prior to all 


beings . . . from that arises the supreme God 
the Universal Mind, the Nous. . . . Then come various 
hierarchies, superhuman beings. . . . Man is a being 


of a lower order, allied to these in his nature. This know- 
ledge was achieved in the mysteries and it led to union with 
God.”** The culminating point of the mysteries was 
reached when the Initiate became a God either by union 
with a divine Being outside himself or by the revelation of 
the divine Self within him. This “ was termed ecstasy and 
was a state of what the Indian Yogi would term high 
Samadhi.” These are the mysteries that were common to 
all great religions and to early Christianity. Theosophists 
seem to ignore the fact that the effect of pagan mysteries 
was not dependent on any dogmatic doctrine. The funda- 
mental ideas of worship were exposed in a symbolical 
manner and the doctrine of a future life was not expressly 
inculcated in them, as we learn from the recognised 
authorities on this subject."* But even if they were, how 
do theosophists propose to establish their similarity to the 
mysteries of the Church? It is to be acknowledged that 
among the Jews there existed sorcerers and occultists, just 
as in our own times we find some Catholics who practise 
theosophy, but then we know how God threatened with 


11 Exoteric Christianity, by A. Besant, ch. I. 
12 Bxoter. Christ. 1. c. 


13 See Encyclopedia Britannica under the word “ Mysteries.” 
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punishment those of his people who practised superstitions 
of the Gentiles. 

Theosophists, moreover, appeal to the Scriptures and the 
Fathers to show that men of strong intellect have been 
driven out of Christianity by the crudity of the religious 
ideas set before them and by the contradictions in the 
authoritative teachings. The reason lay “in the gradual 
descent of Christian teaching into the so-called simplicity, 
so that the most ignorant might be able to grasp it. If it 
is to live it must regain the knowledge it has lost and again 
have its mystic and occult teachings.”'* The first proof is 
taken from the New Testament, Matth. xiii.-16, Luke x.-1, 
and Mark iv.-10. The passage in St. Mark reads as 
follows : “ Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God, but unto them that are without, all these 
things are done in parables.” Here theosophists argue 
that the Gospel gives the allegorical mystic explanation, 
that which they have called the Lesser mysteries, but the 
deeper meaning was said to be given only to the Initiates. 
It was the custom of Christ not to give holy things to the 
unworthy; He often made use of parables to explain His 
divine doctrines—in order that the Jews, who through 
their obstinacy would not believe in Him, might not under- 
stand them. But He had no secrets for His followers, 
whom He called friends, because all that He had heard from 
His Father, He had made known unto them. Thus we may 
say that He was in some way the pioneer of what we call 
the “ disciplina arcani,” which was observed for some time 
afterwards in the Church. The _ of Christ, 
however, was only a penance inflicted on the incredulous 
and obstinate Jews. 

But let us follow our modern mystics. After having 
discussed the Evangelists they pass on to Saint Paul, in 
whom they find “the very groundwork of the Greater 
Mysteries.” Many passages are quoted by them from the 
Apostle, but they lay special stress on the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians,** in which we are made to understand that 
St. Paul possessed a divine wisdom given in the mysteries. 
But St. Paul himself can tell us how he acquired that 


14 Exot. Christ., p. 40. 
15 Chaps. I., II. 
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wisdom. “TI certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.”'* The Apostle, therefore, was 
not a disciple of ancient occultists, he was not taught by 
men, but by Christ. Truly he speaks of two different 
doctrines; one of them implied only an elementary know- 
ledge of Christian truths such as penance, faith, baptism, 
and so forth; the second one contained the most sublime 
mysteries of our religion. As the Corinthians were still 
carnal and imperfect, they were not capable of receiving 
the latter, and for this reason the Apostle deems it more 
convenient not to explain it tothem. But he explained it 
to those who were fit to understand it, as is manifest in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Theosophists find many traces of the ancient pagan 
mysteries in the early Fathers, chiefly in St. Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, “the two writers of the second 
and third century, who tell us most about the mysteries of 
primitive Christianity.” The “disciplina arcani” is the 
favourite weapon of theosophists. But it will be remem- 
bered that the “disciplina arcani” was intended only for 
catechumens and not for Christians; it was based on the 
teaching of Christ who practised it Himself with the Jews; 
it was used by the Church in order not to expose Catholic 
doctrines to the calumnies of the infidels, and finally by 
withholding some truths from those who were to be 
baptized, the Church meant to increase their desire to know 
them at the proper time. Now the theosophic interpreta- 
tion of Clement of Alexandria with regard to the meaning 
of “ gnostic” is quite arbitrary. The gnostic of Clement 
is a perfect Christian who is helped to understand divine 
truths by an excellent natural talent.'’ Thus the gnosis 
considered by the holy Father is a deeper knowledge of 
those things which faith teaches us, but this knowledge is 
not within the reach of the ordinary man just as theological 
discussions are not understood by all. The Lesser and 
Greater Mysteries of the Stromata are not therefore the 
mysteries of theosophists; the Greater Mysteries are those 


16To the Galat. I., 11, 12. 
17 Stromata VII., 10. 
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which could not be explained to catechumens, and although 
they assumed a higher standpoint with regard to the Lesser 
ones, yet in the mind of Clement they never afforded an 
evident and scientific understanding of what faith reveals. 
What has been said so far may be aptly applied to the other 
Fathers who likewise made use of the “ disciplina arcani.” 
We must further remember, however, that the allegorical 
doctrines of Origen, of which theosophists make so much, 
were condemned by the primitive Church and consequently 
do not hand down any apostolic tradition. 

We are finally brought down by Mrs. Besant through the 
different centuries of the Church, and in the third chapter 
of her “ Exoteric Christianity ” she gives us the history of 
mystic doctrine, our Catholic saints, such as St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Theresa and St. John of the 
Cross being mixed up with magicians, sorcerers and 
charlatans. It may be interesting to quote what she takes 
from Mead in connection with St. Thomas: “St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Tauler, Eckhart followed the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
who followed Plotinus, Jamblicus and Proclus, who in 
turn followed Plato and Pythagoras.”'* Strange associ- 
ates for the Angelic Doctor! The Pseudo-Dionysius did 
study the works of Proclus in order to refute his errors. 
St. Thomas also studied pagan writers, and yet nobody will 
find him tainted with pagan errors. Not all that Greek 
and Roman authors wrote was wrong, and we may learn 
much even from them. Dionysius lived in an age when the 
Neo-Platonic system was a source of danger in the Church 
and he opposed to it Catholic doctrine dealing with God, 
the Angels, contemplation and mysticism. The writings 
of Dionysius were translated by Scotus Erigena, who 
misrepresented the mind of the author, and wag duly con- 
demned by Pope Honorius IIT. (1225). Of course it would 
be too much to expect theosophists to take cognisance of 
these plain facts of history. 

Mrs. Besant summarizes her historical researches by 
quoting Eliphas Levi as follows: “The betrayal of the 
Mysteries by the false Gnostics—for the Gnostics, that is 
those who know, were the Initiates of primitive Christi- 
anity—caused the Gnosis to be rejected, and alienated the 


18 Brot. Christ. |. c. 
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Church from the supreme truths of the Kabbala, which 
contains all the secrets of transcendental theology. . . . 
Let the sacerdotal art and the royal art take the double 
sceptre of antique initiations and the social world will once 
more issue from its chaos. Burn the holy images no longer, 
demolish the temples no more; temples and images are 
necessary for men. But drive the hirelings from the house 
of prayer, let the blind be no longer leaders of the blind, 
reconstruct the hierarchy of intelligence and holiness and 
recognize only those who know, as the teachers of those who 
believe.”*® Will the Church of to-day, theosophists 
uestion themselves, “ again take up the mystic teaching, 
the secret mysteries, and so prepare her children for the re- 
establishment of the Greater Mysteries, again drawing 
down the Angels as teachers and havine as Hierophant the 
divine Master Jesus?” “On the answer to that question 
depends the future of Christianity.”*® Poor Christianity! 
Its future is nowadays made to depend upon so many crazy 
fads that. were it not for a certain promise made in 
Palestine long ago, we might be tempted to suppose it was 
destined to have no future at all. Perhaps it is the fads 
that are destined to have no future, to pass away with the 
diseased brains that devised them. 
P see. 

#1. C. de 8. Martin (Eliphas Levi) The Mysteries of Magic, trans- 
lated by A. E. Waite, pp. 58-60. 

*° When modernists in explaining their theory of evolution of dogma, 
speak of food for children and food for adults, they seem again to have 
been imbued with the spirit of theosophists. “ Food for children ” if 
sound in the objective teaching of the Church, and would seem to 
correspond to the Lesser Mysteries of Theosophy, whilst “food for 
adults,” consists in the mystic doctrines which Modernists reveal only 
to the select few who can understand them, and this would correspond 
to the greater mysteries which the Church, they say, has lost in her 
gradual descent from the primitive spirit.—See Jl Santo, Tyrrel, A. 
Graf., Murri. 


Francis Rota, 8.J. 














(June 12, 1913) 
COMMISSIO PONTIFICIA DE RE BIBLICA. 


} 


DE AUCTORE, DE TEMPORE COMPOSITIONIS ET DE HISTORICA 
VERITATE LIBRI ACTUUM APOSTOLORUM 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Commissio de 
Re Biblica ita respondendum decrevit : 

I. Utrum perspecta potissimum Ecclesiae universae 
traditione usque ad primaevos ecclesiasticos scriptores 
assurgente, attentisque internis rationibus libri Actuum 
sive In se sive in sua ad tertium Evangelium relatione 
considerati et praesertim mutua utriusque prologi affinitate 
et connexione (Lue. i. 1-4; Act. i. 1-2), uti certum tenendum 
sit volumen, quod titulo Actus Apostolorum, seu Ilpdéex 


"AnostoAwv, praenotatur, Lucam evangelistam habere 
auctorem / 


R. Affirmative. 

II. Utrum criticis rationibus, desumptis tum ex lingua 
et stylo, tum ex enarrandi modo, tum ex unitate scopi et 
doctrinae, demonstrari possit librum Actuum Apostolorum 
uni dumtaxat auctori tribui debere; ac proinde eam 
recentiorum scriptorum sententiam, quae tenet Lucam non 
esse libri auctorem unicum, sed diversos esse agnoscendos 
eiusdem libri auctores, quovis fundamento esse destitutam ? 

R. Affirmative ad utramque partem. 

III. Utrum, in specie, pericopae in Actis conspicuae, in 
quibus, abrupto usu tertiae personae, inducitur prima 
pluralis (Wirsticke), unitatem compositionis et authentici- 
tatem infirment; vel potius historice et philologice 
consideratae eam confirmare dicendae sint ? 

R. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

IV. Utrum, ex eo quod liber ipse, vix mentione facta 
biennii primae romanae Pauli captivitatis, abrupte 
clauditur, inferri liceat auctorem volumen alterum deper- 
ditum conscripsisse, aut conscribere intendisse, ac proinde 
tempus compositionis libri Actuum longe possit post 
eamdem captivitatem differri; vel potius iure et merito 
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retinendum sit Lucam sub finem primae captivitatis 
romanae apostoli Pauli librum absolvisse ¢ 

R. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

V. Utrum, si simul considerentur tum frequens ac facile 
commercium quod procul dubio habuit Lucas cum primis 
et praecipuis ecclesiae Palaestiniensis fundatoribus nec 
non cum Paulo gentium Apostolo, cuius et in evangelica 
praedicatione adiutor et in itineribus comes fuit; tum 
solita eius industria et diligentia in exquirendis testibus 
rebusque suis oculis observandis; tum denique plerumque 
evidens et mirabilis consensus libri Actuum cum ipsis 
Pauli epistolis et cum sincerioribus historiae monumentis; 
certo teneri debeat Lucam fontes omni fide dignos prae 
manibus habuisse eosque accurate, probe et fideliter 


adhibuisse : adeo ut plenam auctoritatem historicam sibi 
iure vindicet ? 


R. Affirmative. 

VI. Utrum difficultates quae passim obiici solent tum ex 
factis supernaturalibus a Luca narratis; tum ex relatione 
quorumdam sermonum, qui, cum sint compendiose traditi, 
censentur conficti et circumstantiis adaptati; tum ex non- 
nullis locis ab historia sive profana sive biblica apparenter 
saltem dissentientibus; tum demum ex narrationibus 
quibusdam, quae sive cum ipso Actuum auctore sive cum 
aliis auctoribus sacris pugnare videntur; tales sint ut 
auctoritatem Actuum historicam in dubium revocare vel 
saltem aliquomodo minuere possint ? 

R. Negative. 


Il. 


DE AUCTORE, DE INTEGRITATE ET DE COMPOSITIONIS TEMPORE 
EPISTOLARUM PASTORALIUM PAULI APOSTOLI. 


Propositis pariter sequentibus dubiis Pontificia Com- 
missio de Re Biblica ita respondendum decrevit : 

I. Utrum prae oculis habita Ecclesiae traditione inde a 
primordiis universaliter firmiterque perseverante, prout 
multimodis ecclesiastica monumenta vetusta testantur, 
teneri certo debeat epistolas quae pastorales dicuntur, 
nempe ad Timotheum utramque et aliam ad Titum, non 
obstante quorumdam haereticorum ausu, qui eas, utpote 
suo dogmati contrarias, de numero paulinarum episto- 
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larum, nulla reddita causa, eraserunt, ab ipso apostolo 
Paulo fuisse conscriptas et inter genuinas et canonicas 
perpetuo recensitas ! 

R. Affirmative. 

II. Utrum hypothesis sic dicta fragmentaria, a quibus- 
dam recentioribus criticis invecta et varie proposita, qui, 
nulla ceteroquin probabili ratione, immo inter se pugnantes, 
contendunt epistolas pastorales posteriori tempore ex 
fragmentis epistolarum sive ex epistolis paulinis deper- 
ditis ab ignotis auctoribus fuisse contextas et notabiliter 
auctas, perspicuo et firmissimo traditionis testimonio 
aliquod vel leve praeiudicium inferre possit ? 

R. Négative. 

III. Utrum difficultates quae multifariam obiici solent 
sive ex stylo et lingua auctoris, sive ex erroribus praesertim 
Gnosticorum, qui uti iam tunc serpentes describuntur, sive 
ex statu ecclesiasticae hierarchiae, quae iam evoluta 
supponitur, aliaeque huiuscemodi in contrarium rationes, 
sententiam quae genuinitatem epistolarum pastoralium 
ratam certamque habet, quomodolibet infirment ? 

R. Negative. 

IV. Utrum, cum non minus ex historicis rationibus 
quam ex ecclesiastica traditione, SS. Patrum orientalium et 
occidentalium testimoniis consona, necnon ex indiciis ipsis 
quae tum ex abrupta conclusione libri Actuum tum ex 
paulinis epistolis Romae conscriptis et praesertim ex 
secunda ad Timotheum facile eruuntur, uti certa haberi 
debeat sententia de duplici romana captivitate apostoli 
Pauli; tuto affirmari possit epistolas pastorales conscriptas 
esse in illo temporis spatio quod intercedit inter libera- 
tionem a prima captivitate et mortem Apostoli ? 

R. Affirmative. 

Die autem 12 iunii anni 1913, in audientia infrascripto 
Rmo Consultori ab Actis benigne concessa, Ssmus Dominus 
noster Pius Papa X praedicta responsa rata habuit ac 
publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, die 12 iunii 1913. 


LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O.S.B., 


Consultor ab Actis. 
L. ® §. 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians. An Encyclical of St. Paul. Translated 
from a revised Greek text and explained for English readers. By 
the Rev. George 8. Hitchcock, D.D., Doctor of Sacred Scripture, 
Rome, Burns and Oates, Ltd. 1913. Pp. 540. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The interest attached at the present day to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians may be inferred from the number of commentaries upon 
it that have appeared in recent years. On the Continent we have the 
Catholic works of Maunoury, Henle, and Belser; in England those of 
the well-known Protestant scholars, Robinson, Westcott, and Gore, 
and here before us we have yet another work in English by the convert, 
Dr. Hitcheock. The reason for this interest is not far to seek. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians more than any other Epistle of St. Paul sets 
forth Christ’s relation to the Church, which is represented as His body 
over which He is Head, as His spouse which He loved and died for; 
and it insists on the Church’s unity in language which can never fail 
to be of absorbing, if in some cases disturbing, interest to Christians: 
““ One body and one spirit, as ye were also called in one hope of your 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all.”’ 
In these remarkable words the unity of the Church and of the faith 
is compared to the unity of God Himself, and schism and heresy are 
excluded by the Apostle for all time. It is no wonder, then, that 
Catholics lay stress upon this Epistle, nor any wonder either that the 
more honest and courageous of Protestant scholars feel constrained to 
nibble at it, in the vain effort to reconcile it with their position. In 
1850 Cardinal Manning, then a Protestant clergyman, wrote: ‘‘ But 
after all, Holy Scripture seems to me in a new light, as Eph. iv. 4-17. 
This seems to preclude the notion of a divided unity, which is in fact 
Arianism in the matter of the Church.’’ Manning’s logical mind saw 
clearly that the existing position of Protestants was untenable in the 
light of this Epistle, and as he felt that the founding of a new sect 
would be equally opposed to the Pauline teaching, he honestly joined 
the Catholic Church. ‘‘ Three hundred years ago,’’ he said to a friend, 
‘‘ we left a good ship for a boat; I am not going to leave the boat for 
a tub.’’ 

Dr. Hitchcock is already well known in the Scripture world. He is 
a Doctor of Sacred Scripture, and has published two scholarly works 
on ‘*‘ The Higher Criticism of Isaiah ’’ and “‘ The First Twelve Chapters 
of Isaiah,’’ so that it is not as a novice in exegesis he takes up the 
important Epistle to the Ephesians. He assumes the Pauline author- 
ship, satisfying himself with tracing the influence of the Epistle upon 
such early writings as I. Peter, the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome, 
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the Apocalypse, and the Epistles of SS, Ignatius and Polycarp. On 
the vexed question of the destination of the Epistle he gives a very 
full statement of the evidence; and in spite of the opposition of 
Marcion and Tertullian and of the great Vatican and Sinaitic manu- 
scripts he holds the words éy "Egéoq in Eph. i. 1 to be genuine. His 
conclusion as to the destination of the Epistle js that it was written 
primarily and principally for the Christians of Ephesus, but meant to 
be of universal import. ‘‘ To give full weight,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to all 
these considerations, and to resolve the Ephesian address, the un- 
Ephesian elements, the encyclical and the undirected copies in a 
harmony, is not a difficult task. On his road from Rome to Colossae 
Tychicus (the bearer of the Epistle) would pass through Ephesus and 
Laodicea. Having written his letter to Philemon at Colossae, another 
to the Christians at Laodicea, Col. iv. 16, and a third to the Christians 
at Colossae, St. Paul would write a fourth for the Christians at 
Ephesus. As he dictates it, his mind embraces the cities of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis and Colossae, in the Valley of the Lycus. The traces of 
speed, vehemence and rapture are plain enough in the result. His 
mind is still] full of Laodicean and Colossian aftairs. These churches 
are still before his imagination. And these things, together with his 
desire to write a statement of universal import, as he wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans four years before, produce an encyclical, primarily 
intended for Ephesus, but world wide in its application. Copies will 
be carried to Laodicea and Colossae; and the phrase ‘in Ephesus’ 
will sometimes be omitted as out of place in a letter, which has so 
little local import, but holds Laodicea and Colossae in its scope.’’ It 
must be admitted that Dr. Hitchcock can appeal to many writers before 
him in support of such a view. One very serious difficulty against it, 
however, is that though the letter is thus held to have been meant 
primarily for Ephesus, where the Apostle had previously spent three 
years and must have had many acquaintances and friends, there is 
not a trace of any familiarity with, or personal knowledge of, any of his 
readers; nay, iii. 2 seems to suppose that all those to whom the 
Epistle is addressed may have been ignorant of his Apostolic office. 

Dr. Hitcheock’s work is full and scholarly, and specially strong on 
the textual criticism of the Epistle. Some will perhaps be inclined to 
object to a too literal rendering of the Greek text, but the author tells 
us that in this he has acted deliberately, even though he readily admits 
that the English ‘‘ often appears broken, sometimes uncouth, and 
occasionally obscure.” On the whole, we consider, the renderings 
bring out very clearly the sense of the Apostle. Occasionally there are 
words or phrases, such as “ multi-partially’’ as a rendering of 
modupepas in Heb. i. 1, or ‘‘ the fresh man ”’ instead of the familiar 
phrase ‘‘ the new man,”’ Eph. iv. 24, that seem to us no improvement 
on the older renderings. We notice that on the first occurrence of the 
phrase éy toig émovpavtore, Eph. i. 3, the author promises a full 
discussion of its meaning at vi. 12, where it is last met with; but, as 
far as we can see, he forgot to redeem the promise. 
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Dr. Hitchcock being a convert himself, and anxious to share with 
others the blessings he has found in the Catholic Church, writes 
throughout with an eye upon non-Catholic readers. Not that he is 
controversial or pointedly argumentative, but he strives in evident 
charity and compassion to convey to his readers an idea of the happi- 
ness he has found and to suggest to them a reconsideration of their 
own position. ‘‘ The more life and fuller,’’ he writes in the conclusion 
to the present work, ‘‘ for which men crave, is certainly not attainable 
by schism or faction or exclusiveness. It is the social tragedy of 
dissent that it removed so many excellent people from the stream of 
national activity. It is the religious tragedy of dissent, that it removed 
its people from the flood of Catholic life. Church history is not their 
history. And when they would find something of their own in those 
earlier centuries, which filled the world with lofty thought, mighty 
labour and profound emotion, they are compelled to disinter some 
leader of revolt, and array him in misfitting garments for their own 
company. Even so, the sense of loneliness and exclusion remains. 
The hunger of the soul for God, for the living God, its longing for real 
worship, its sympathy with the poor, and al] its heroism, unrecorded 
in the chanceries of earth, cannot save Nonconformity from the fate 
of fragments. But an abstract unity is worse fated, for its compre- 
hensiveness is purchased by a reduction of ideals to their lowest 
common denominator. So the individual life loses itself to gain 
nothing. If, then, Nonconformity is moral] in the sense of the indivi- 
dual conscience, Anglicanism is moral in the sense of 
convention.” 

And going on to speak of the Catholic Church, he says: ‘‘ In contrast 
to Nonconformity and Anglicanism, there is a concrete unity. This, 
however, is in harmony with Nonconformity in respect of variety and 
multiplicity. It is also in harmony with Anglicanism in respect of 
unity. Yet, it is opposed to Nonconformity, as the One is opposed to 
the many. And it 1s opposed to Anglicanism, as wealth of matter 
is opposed to what is formal. Wherever such a concrete unity can 
be found, it will be the modern representative of the Church which 
St. Paul describes in this encyclical. The whole race of men, this 
planet, the whole sphere, bounded by the polar nebule and the Milky 
Way, the Angelic orders, and the Eternal Life of God enrich it now 


social 


and hereafter. For ever and for ever, its life grows in fullness and 
vastness. And its Head, the Centre of the Universe, is the Christ, 
Incarnate God. . . . Because He, the Messiah, is its centre, we 


ask where was He before the sects arose. Not with this man or that 
man alone, for His presence is essentia] to the Church, which He pro- 
claimed invincible. Where He was then, He is now.’’ In this passage 
Dr. Hitcheock is evidently writing chiefly for the benefit of non- 
Catholics. We hope many of them will get the book and read it, and 
be led by it into the one Church, which alone among Churches reflects 
the unity that the Epistle to the Ephesians requires in the mystic 
body of Christ. 


J. MacRory. 
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The Apocalypse of St. John. A Commentary on the Greek Version (7) 
By James L. Ratton, M.D., M.Ch., Q.U.I., Lieutenant-Colonel 
(retired), late Fellow and Examiner, Madras University, ete. 
R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., 1912. 8vo. Pp. xiii. + 417. 
Price 12s. net. 


Historical Notes on the Book of Revelation. By R. W. Pounder. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1912. 8vo. Pp. xiv. + 865. Price 
5s. net. 

The Apocalypse is the enigma of the New Testament. From a very 
early period there has been a difference of view as to its authorship, 
its date, its scope and meaning; and it is safe to predict that a very 
long time must still elapse before unanimity is attained on some of 
these points. No better evidence of this divergence of view could be 
had than is afforded by the two works before us. Both writers have 
evidently given a good deal of thought to the subject, yet how widely 
they differ in their conclusions. 

For Mr. Ratton, who, by the way, is a Catholic, the question of 
authorship is definitely settled in favour of the Apostle John. On the 
other hand, Mr. Pounder, who is a Church of England clergyman, 
holds that the only thing certain in regard to the authorship is that 
St. John cannot be the author. ‘‘ The only certainty it is possible to 
attain,’’ he writes, ‘“‘is the negative conviction that the book igs not 
the work of the Apostle St. John. The references to the Lamb, 
although the Greek word is different from that used in the Gospel, the 
use of the title Logos, or Word, although it is applied in a manner in 
which the author of the Fourth Gospel would never have applied it, and 
some other coincidences of thought prove that the author of the 
Revelation was not unfamiliar with the ideas prevailing in the circles 
from which the fourth Gospel proceeded a few years later. The author- 
ship of the Revelation remains a mystery.’’ Notwithstanding this 
confident assertion of Mr. Pounder, most sane critics of the present 
day will agree with Mr. Ratton and hold the question of authorship to 
be definitely closed in favour of John the Apostle, son of Zebedee. 

Our authors are again divided on the question of date. Mr. Ratton 
holds, anid argues ably and strenuously for, the view that the Apoca- 
lypse was written in the reign of Nero. He maintains that the later 
date, which assigns the composition of the work to the reign of 
Domitian, near the close of the first century, is not Patristic, that it 
clashes with early and well-established traditions, and that the internal 
evidence of the Book rules it out of court. Some of his arguments 
against a late date have very considerable force. One of the strongest 
is that drawn from the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, to the 
effect that St. John, after his return from Patmos and hence after the 
Apocalypse was written, was still able to engage in active missionary 
labours. But perhaps Mr. Ratton builds too much on this story of 
Clement, for does not Clement himself make it clear that St. John was 
then an old man: ‘‘ The Apostle, however, pursued him (the captain 
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of the robbers) with all his might, forgetful of his age, and crying out: 
Why dost thou fly, my son, from me, thy father, thy defence- 
less, aged father?’’ If it is difficult to imagine St. John 
engaged in such labours towards the end of Domitian’s reign, 
it is almost equally difficult, even when allowance is made for the 
error of Dionysius in dating the commencement of the Christian era, to 
understand the pointed reference to his old age at a time when Nero 
was still reigning. There are other points in Mr. Ratton’s arguments, 
to which exception may be taken. Thus, St. Ireneus, Heresies, 
ili. 1, does not say, as Mr. Ratton suggests, that St. John wrote his 
Gospel after the Apocalypse; but, as a glance at the passage is enough 
to show, that he wrote his Gospel after the other three Evangelists had 
written theirs. Nor is it a fact that Dionysius of Alexandria attributed 
the Apocalypse to Cerinthus; a reference to Eusebius, H. E. iii. 1, 
proves that Dionysius is merely quoting others who did so. Again, 
Mr. Ratton’s effort to weaken the testimony of Ireneus, Heresies, 
v. 30, 3, to the effect that St. John saw the vision of the Apocalypse 
during the reign of Domitian, will hardly bear criticism. Irenzus 
may be right or wrong in his view, but the plain and necessary sense 
of his words ie that the Apocalyptic vision was seen during Domitian’s 
reign; not, as Mr. Ratton would have us believe, that the vision was 
seen and committed to writing in the time of Nero, but that the Book 
was seen or published in the time of Domitian, about thirty years later. 
Mr. Ratton, be it noted, holds that the Apocalypse was written in 
67 a.p., that it was practically unknown during the period 67-96 a.p., 
and that at the latter date only was it first published. 

Let us turn to Mr, Pounder. What has he to say about the date? 
**The book,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ was written to combat the worship of the 
Emperors, which Christians regarded as blasphemy. But this ques- 
tion had not emerged under Nero. His persecution was the outcome 
of caprice. Domitian was the first Emperor, if we exclude the insane 
Caius, who took the question of his divinity seriously, and under whom 
al] the resources of the State were employed to secure conformity. 
What had been a matter of mere whim with earlier emperors became 
under Domitian a matter of established policy. These are the facts 
by which the question of the date is governed. It is impossible to 
conceive a situation which would explain the appearance of such a 
book as the Revelation more satisfactorily than that which existed 
during the reign of Domitian. Accordingly, while the possibility is 
admitted that material from earlier years of the century is incorpo- 
rated, we have no hesitation in concluding with the majority of those 
who have studied the subject (this is stoutly denied by Mr. Ratton) 
that the book as a whole was composed about the year 95.”’ 

When we pass on from questions of authorship and date to the 
substance of the Book itself, our authors are still far apart. To 
Mr. Ratton the seven churches of chapters i.-iii. denote no local 
Asiatic churches, but symbolise seven successive periods in the life of 
the one Catholic Church. ‘‘ The key to the mystery,’’ he writes, 
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“‘lies in the seven candlesticks which symbolise the seven churches. 
As the seven-branched lamp of the tabernacle formed but one lamp, 
so the seven churches are one church, the complete cycle of the 
Church of Christ in its secular aspect. The seven lamps of the taber- 
nacle in their union with each other, through their foundation and 
support, represent the union of the Church in all its ages with its 
founder and supporter Jesus Christ. This invests every one of the 
Seven Churches of Asia with a symbolic significance. Collectively 
they stand for the universal Church of all time. Individually they 
stand for its seven successive periods.’’ Mr. Pounder, on the other 
hand, regards the seven churches as Asiatic communities, and finds 
the letters to them more especially interesting hecause of the glimpses 
they allow us to catch of the internal life of Asian Christianity. ‘‘ The 
supreme importance of the letters,’’ he says, “‘ is the testimony they 
bear to the indomitable spirit in which these poor, scattered and 
despised congregations encountered the attack of the Empire. For 
amid much that is local or transitory, there burns the flame of that 
obstinate idealism which wears down the resources of the greatest 
materialism. ”* 

In regard to the bulk of the Apocalypse, which follows the letters to 
the seven churches, our authors do not differ so widely. It is to be 
borne in mind that, roughly speaking, there have been three views 
among interpreters as to the scope and meaning of this part of the 
Book. Some have found in it almost exclusively a forecast of the time 
of Antichrist, at the end of the world; others have taken it to be a 
picture of the Church and her struggles throughout the chequered 
course of her long history, while others again have seen in it reference 
chiefly to the first century, and the struggle of the Church of that 
period with Judaism and the Roman Empire. The last is the view 
rightly prevailing at present, and both our authors are in agreement 
with it. Mr. Ratton, for instance, sees in chapters iv.-xi. a Jewish 
theme, and in chapters xii.-xix. a Roman theme, the beast from the 
sea, xiii. 1, typifying the Roman Empire. And Mr. Pounder, who 
honestly confesses that ‘‘ the foundations of the scientific study of the 
Revelation were laid by the great Roman Catholic commentators of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,’’ is equally in favour of inter- 
preting the Book in reference to the religious condition of the Church 
in the first century, and especially her struggle against the Imperial 
religion and the worship of the Roman emperors. ‘* By slow degrees,”’ 
he says, “‘ we have won our way to the position which is occupied 
to-day. The book was written under Domitian, in view of the pressure 
which the religious policy of the Empire imposed on Christians. The 
author was a man of fiery temperament. His mind was steeped in 
the sacred writings of his people and the literature of bygone persecu- 
tions. His book was a clarion call to the Christians of his generation.”’ 

Both books are interesting in their way. Mr. Ratton’s ismuch the more 
original and more able, though not always free from inaccuracy 
and overstatement. In‘ particular his ‘‘ Historie Notes’’ are packed 
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with information and must have cost him very considerable labour; 
and the chapter on the date of the Apocalypse makes a very strong 
case, parts of which have yet to be answered, for the Neronian date. 
Neither work solves satisfactorily the riddle of the Apocalypse, but 
they are interesting and helpful contributions to the subject, and it is 
through such praiseworthy attempts that progress is made. 

J. MacRory. 








Gentle France. By René Bazin. Translated by Mary Dougherty. 
Dublin: Gill and Son, Ltd. 1913. Pp. 7 + 340. Price 6s. 


A work by René Bazin needs no commendation from us. In a land 
where hosts of writers are masters of a charming style, he stands in 
the front rank of literary men. He has written many beautiful things 
before now, but we doubt whether in subtle yet simple beauty any of 
them surpasses the work before us. Let himself tell how the work 
originated, and what it aims at: ‘‘ This is how this book came to be 
written. In the month of August, 1909, the ‘ Alliance des maisons 
d’éducation chrétienne’ held its thirty-second Annual Conference at 
Nancy. Among other questions it discussed the reading books in 
general use in the schools, came to the conclusion that new ones were 
required, and did me the honour of asking me to write one. I was 
not aware that I had been singled out for nomination, and was only 
informed of it some weeks later. I had other schemes, other work 
on hand. I thought I should not have time to undertake this and at 
first I refused. I was wrong. I considered the matter, and my 
reasons for declining, which I had thought were ample, no longer 
seemed sufficient. It dawned upon me that this was a noble service 
which was asked of me, and a great honour which was done me; I 
considered that it would always be a good thing, and was just now a 
necessary thing to teach little French boys and girls why we should 
love France, and never despair about her, for I already knew what my 
subject should be; I told myself that there are unexpected calls to 
which we must listen as to the voice of those having authority, and 
that they are specially worthy of attention when they upset our most 
cherished plans, and disturb our poor schemes. 

**I did not hesitate for long. Yes, I would write for the school- 
children of France. I would show them the soul of their country, its. 
character, its vocation, its national aspect. The title came of itself. 
It should be ‘Gentle France ’—magnificent title containing all the 
tenderness of our fathers, and which has lived in the poems of the 
people since the eleventh century, and in their hearts since long 
before.”’ 

We have taken this rather long extract from the Preface, because it 
gives, even in a translation, some idea of the simple charm of the 
writer’s style, and indicates the character of the work. He writes, 
then, for the children of France, to inspire them with a love for their 
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country; and so, in thoughts and language suited to children, he tells 
of the varied beauties of France, of the sayings of the people, of the 
peasants, the nuns, the youthful days of some French celebrities, the 
religious festivals, France beyond the seas, her soldiers, her sailors, 
her priests, her labourers, her shepherds, her weavers, her blacksmiths, 
and so on through nearly all the various trades and occupations. But 
it would be a mistake to think that the book is suited only for children; 
it is a delightful book, which anyone can read with profit and pleasure. 
No one who has perused any of the author’s previous works, needs to 
be told that it breathes throughout a Catholie spirit; but this gives 
no idea of the faith, piety, zeal for God’s glory and Catholicity in 
France, that shine forth on every page. We shall be glad to learn 
that the work has a large circulation in this country. The translator 
has done her part well, and Gill and Son have turned out the book in 
neat and handsome form. The only suggestion we would make—and 
we make it in view of a second edition—-is that the number of blank 
pages is excessive; they interfere with the appearance of the work, 
and needlessly increase its size. 

J. MacRory. 











Disputationes Theologiae Moralis. Vols. I11., IV. Arthurus Cozzi. 
Taurini: Pietro Marietti. 


The writer of these two volumes professes on the title page to bring 
his teaching into conformity with the most recent decrees of the Holy 
See: ‘‘ Disputationes Theologiae Moralis . . . novissimis Actis 8S. Sedis 

accommodatae.’’ We regret to have to say at once that this 
promise of fidelity to the decisions of the Holy See has not been ful- 
filled, and we warn our readers who desire an up-to-date theology care- 
fully to avoid these volumes. 

The fourth volume was published in this year of Grace 1913, and its 
Nihil obstat and Imprimatur bear the date 28th February, 1913. Yet 
the ecclesiastical legislation and the authentic decisions of the last few 
years have received scant courtesy at the hands of the author. We 
know that he is aware of the publication of the decree ‘* Ne Temere,”’ 
because he devotes the last chapter to it. Not that he gives an ex- 
planation of the whole decree; in fact he merely gives the decree itself 
in so far as it refers to marriage. The part of the decree that deals with 
espousals fares a little better, but even in regard to this the treatment 
is not all that could be desired. Dealing in the ordinary place with 
matrimonial impediments, the writer has a disputation on clandestinity. 
In this he has not a word about the decree ‘‘ Ne Temere,’’ still labours 
at the problems presented by the decree Tametsi, and speaks as if the 
Tridentine law were still in force. 

Another example of the archeological nature of these volumes is the 
chapter on the way of applying for a matrimonial dispensation. The 
S. Penitentiary, the Datary, and the Propaganda are still for the author 
the tribunals from which dispens sations are to be obtained; there is not 
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a word about the reformed Curia or the S. Congregation of the Discipline 
of the Sacraments. 

As for the legislation of Pius X. on Frequent Communion and the 
Communion of boys, the author seems to be in a state of blank ignor- 
ance. He still has the old teaching that Daily Communion is for, those 
who have no affection for venial sins, who no longer commit fully 
deliberate venial sins, and who devote much of their time to mental 
prayer. Considering the teaching of Pius X. on this subject, we con- 
fess that we find it hard to see how a censor could give a nihil obstat to 
such a book. The teaching of Pius X. about the age when boys begin 
to be bound by the ecclesiastical obligation of receiving Paschal Com- 
munion is completely ignored, though according to the author the work 
is brought into harmony with ‘‘ the most recent acts of the Holy See.”’ 

Apart altogether from the question of recent ecclesiastical legislation, 
the work leaves much to be desired. For instance, its meagre treat- 
ment of important questions about wages, strikes, etc., is not such as 
could satisfy any modern inquirer after truth. We cannot, consequently, 
recommend these volumes to our readers; but on the contrary we advise 
them to seek knowledge elsewhere. It is mainly for the purpose of giving 
this advice that we notice the work at all. 


J. M. Harry. 
De Visitatione SS. Liminum et Dioceseon. Vols. 1., 11. Felix Cappello. 


Romae: Pustet. Vol. I., pp. 732. Vol. II., pp. 704. Price 16 frs. 
each volume. 


On the 3lst December, 1909, the decree ‘‘ A remotissima’ Ecclesiae 
aetate ’’ was published by the S. Consistorial Congregation. By the 
decree the ancient discipline of the Church in regard to the visit of 
Bishops ‘‘ Ad SS. Limina ”’ and the ‘‘ Relatio Status,’’ which they pre- 
sent to the Holy See, has been considerably modified. A commentary 
on the new regulations was badly needed, and now Father Capello, 
in the work under review, has published an excellent explanation of the 
new decree. The work is not merely an explanation of the decree of 1909; 
it is also a canonical treatise on the duties of pastors of every grade in 
the Church. 

When completed the work will consist of three books, of which the 
first deals with the visit ‘‘Ad SS. Limina,’’ the second with the 
**Relatio Status,’’ andthe third with the canonical visitation of dioceses 
Two volumes have already been published, and a third is in course of 
preparation. The first volume contains the first book and a portion of 
the second; the second volume completes the second book; so that a 
full commentary on the visit ‘‘ Ad SS. Limina’’ and the ‘‘ Relatio 
Status ’’ is now in the reader’s hands. 

The first book, which forms the first part of the first volume, explains 
the nature of the visit ‘‘Ad SS. Limina,’’ gives the various Papal 
Constitutions which deal with it, and comments in detail cn the new 
decree. This boor is specially useful for Bishops and those who belong 
to the episcopal Curia. 
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The second book, which forms the second part of the first volume and 
the whole of the second volume, is of special utility not only for Bishops 
and their officials, but also for the clergy at large. Beginning with 
general ideas about the state of a diocese, it proceeds to discuss divine 
worship, various matters such as episcopal functions which belong to 
the Bishop, the diocesan Curia, the clergy, Chapters, parishes and 
their rectors, the diocesan Seminary, religious institutes for men, reli- 
gious institutes for women, the faithful, the education of the young, 
pious sodalities and societies, pious works, and books and journals. 
Under each of these subjects the learned writer gives an enormous 
amount of canonical teaching. It would be difficult to find any other 
book in which so much information about pastoral affairs is collected 
together. The methodical treatment of the subjects discussed lends an 
additional attractiveness to the work, and the lucidity of its style makes 
it an ideal text. Thoroughly up-to-date, it cannot fail to have a wide 
circulation. 

J. M. Harry. 





Law in Ireland in Connection with Erasmus Smith’s Endowment. By 
Rev. David Humphrys, P.P. 1913. Price 1s. 


Considering the amount of money involved and the admitted uncer- 
tainty of the interpretation by which Catholics are excluded from the 
enjoyment of a share of the funds, it is unfortunate that the whole 
question of the Erasmus Smith’s Endowment has never been submitted 
to a competent judicial tribunal. That such, however, has been the 
case is not the fault of the author of this pamphlet. Father Humphrys 
having made this question peculiarly his own has laboured long and 
anxiously to secure for Catholics a share in the endowment, but for so 
far his efforts have not been attended with success. 

The first portion of the pamphlet (1-125) is taken up mainly with an 
account of the attempts made by Father Humphrys since 1903 to have 
the whole issue fully investigated in a court of law. Whilst appreciating 
very highly both his energy and his ability we cannot for a mement 
agree with him in the idea that the entire legal body conspired against 
him to prevent him from succeeding in his suit, and we think he would 
have been well advised had he abstained from formulating such a grave 
charge against so many highly respectable men. In the pamphlet we 
have only one side of the case, and we are confident that the individuals 
referred to could give a satisfactory explanation of their action if they 
were called upon to do so. If a man seeks for legal advice and assist- 
ance he must be prepared to place himself in the hands of his lawyers 
and to follow their counsels. 

In the second portion of the pamphlet (125-169) Father Humphrys is 
on safe ground when he deals with the history of the Erasmus Smith’s 
Endowment. No man in Ireland has studied the subject more closely 
and no man understands it equally well. He has given a clear and 
coneise exposition of the documents bearing on the casg and has shown 
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what are the trusts and how these trusts have been violated. It is very 
important that Catholics should wake up and understand the gravity of 
the issues involved. If Fr. Humphry’s pamphlet secures such a 
result, as it should do, his labours in compiling it will not be in vain. 
JaMES MacCaFFRrey. 











Saint Antoine de Padoue. Par Mgr. Ant. Ricard. Nouvelle Edition. 
Paris: Pierre Zéqui. 1912. 


The author of this volume, Mgr. Ricard, thinks that at a time when 
the world is so disturbed by the conflicts between Capital and Labour, 
and when class bitterness is becoming more and more accentuated, the 
study of the life of St. Antony of Padua would be exceedingly opportune, 
and that a little of the Christian charity inculcated and practised by the 
saint would go a long way to put an end to the social troubles. The 
author gives a beautiful sketch of the life of St. Antony and in- 
cidentally introduces the leading facts of the history of the 13th century. 
He gives an account of his earlier years, of his accession to the disciples 
of St. Francis, of his labours in Southern France then distracted by the 
Albigensian heresy, of the disputes in the Franciscan Order, of the work 
done by him in Padua, of his decth, of the miracles that were wrought 
through his intercession, and of his canonisation in a short time by the 
Pope. The last chapter is devoted to St. Antony as the patron, whose 
aid is specially invoked by those who wish to recover things that have 
been lost. For those who wish to become acquainted with the life of 
St. Antony no better book could be recommended. 

JaMES MacCaFFREY. 








Life of Saint Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Co. London. 1912. Price 12/6. 
(viii. + 453 pp.). 


‘* This book,’’ writes the author in his Preface, *‘ is an attempt to 
represent St. Francis of Assisi as I have come to know him after many 
years’ study of the early records bearing upon his history. Hitherto 
no adequate biography of the saint has been written in the English 
tongue, though Canon Knox Little has given us a study of his character, 
which is of real merit. Nor does any modern biography, to my thinking, 
set forth the real St. Francis as he is revealed in the historical records 
which have come down to us. Paul Sabatier’s well known Vie de 
S. Francois d’ Assise is a delightful piece cf literature; but had the 
author possessed the fuller knowledge supplied by historical research 
since 1894—a research in which he himself has taken a leading part— 
I think that his book would have been a more authentic history. J. 
Jérgensen’s recent work, known to me only in its French translation, 
has undoubtedly caught more of the spirit of the spiritual thought and 
mental atmosphere of St. Francis; and he had the advantage which M. 
Sabatier did not possess, of the research work just referred to. Never- 
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theless it seems to me the final biography of the saint is yet to be 
desired.’’ 

Father Cuthbert does not pretend to have said the last word on the 
life of St. Francis, but at the same time he has given us a most reliable, 
comprehensive and readable biography. Questions of scientific histori- 
cal eriticism are relegated to the appendix, a method of writing which 
has the advantage of giving the reader in the main. body of the book a 
connected and flowing narrative uninterrupted by the discussion of side 
issues. The work is divided into four main divisions. In the first of 
these the author discusses ‘‘ The Coming of St. Francis,’’ ‘‘ Francis 
dreams of glory and fame,’’ ‘‘ How Francis found the Lady Poverty,’’ 
‘* Francis receives the Knighthood of the Cross,’’ ‘‘ The beginnings of 
a new Fraternity,” ‘‘ First missionary journeys,’’ ‘‘ Pope Innocent 
approves the Rule of the Order.’ The second part is subdivided into 
the following sections : ‘* Rivo-Torto,’’ ‘‘The Porziuncola,’’ ‘Saint Clare,”’ 
‘** First attempts to reach the Infidels,’’ ‘‘ Francis attends the Fourth 
Lateran Council,’”’ *‘ The Porziuncoia Indulgence.’’ The third part 
embraces the chapters, ‘‘ A new phase in the Life of the Fraternity,’” 
‘**The Chapter of Mats,’’ “‘ Francis goes to the East,’’ ‘‘ The Revolt of 
the Vicars,’’ ‘‘ Brother Elias assumes the Government,’’ ‘* The Third 
Order,’’ ‘‘ The Friars establish a school,’’ ‘‘ The Trial of St. Francis.’’ 
The last book deals with ‘‘ Grecio,’’ ‘‘ The Stigmata,’’ ‘* Towards Even- 
ing,’ ‘‘ The last Journey,’’ ‘‘ Testament and Death.’’ 

It will be seen from this brief analysis of Father Cuthbert’s book that 
no point of interest in the life of St. Francis has been leit untouched, 
and no burning question has been shelved. The story is told in such 
an interesting and simple style that few who have the pleasure of 
reading one chapter will be likely to put the book aside without having 
read it from the first line to the last. In the appendices the author 
discusses at length the difficult question of the Indulgence of the Por- 
ziuncola, and deals in a scholarly manner with arguments against its 
authenticity, namely, the silence of the first biographers and chroniclers, 
and the well known repugnance of St. Francis to seek special privileges 
from Rome. In regard to the silence he points out that according to 
the earliest accounts the granting of the indulgence hy the Pope aroused 
opposition among the cardinals, who feared that it would interfere with 
the privileges of a similar kind attached to visits to Rome and to the 
Crusades. It might have been therefore a prudent policy on the part of 
St. Francis and his disciples to say nothing about the indulgence lest it 
should give rise to great opposition and should be revoked. ‘‘ Those who 
know the character of St. Francis will have no difficulty in attributing 
this silence partly to St. Francis himself. It is quite what. one would 
expect that, seeing the opposition of the cardinals to the indulgence, 
Francis would not aJlow any open conflict to arise between the friars and 
the Curia. He would not have the indulgence cradled in any breach of 
charity, nor in even the appearance of hostility towards the clergy. 
Just as he would not use the privilege of preaching granted him by 
the Holy See when the bishops were opposed to it: so he would not 
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preach the indulgence im the face of their opposition, but would leave 
it, as he would say, in the care of God who would make it manifest in 
his own time. And in fact the official witnesses expressly tell us that 
Francis did impose this silence at least until his own death. For accord- 
ing to the testimony of Giacomo Coppoli, the friend of Brother Leo, 
Francis told Leo: ‘‘ Keep this secret until the day of my death.’’ The 
arguments which go to prove the authenticity of the indulgence are then 
discussed at length, and a very satisfactory reply is given to the destruc- 
tive criticism of Professor Kirsch. The other appendices deal with the 
primitive rule of St. Francis, the rule of the Third Order, and the 
sources of our knowledge of St. Francis. Altogether the Life of St. 
Francis by Father Cuthbert is one that we can strongly recommend to 
our readers. 
James MacCarFrney. 











Summula Theologiae Pastoralis. By Fr. A. M. Micheletti. M. H. 
Gill & Son, Dublin: F. Pustet, Rome: B. Herder, Freiburg, 
London, ete. Pp. xxiv. + 535. 1913. Price 7s. 


Summarium Theologiae Moralis. Scripsit Sac. Nicholaus Sebastiani, 
$. Theol. et Utr. Juris Doctor. P. Marietti, Augustae Taurinorum, 
Via Lignano, 23. 1913. Pp. viii. + 398. Price 4fr. 


The class and style of subject covered by the title ‘‘ Pastoral 
Theology ’’ would seem to be largely a matter for an author’s own 
decision. Sometimes we find grouped under it an epitome of all 
theology: Dogmatic and moral, with Canon Law and Liturgy super- 
added: sometimes it is taken to embrace merely a series of practical 
maxims for the use of a pastor in his dealings with his flock. Between 
these extremes Fr. Micheletti seems to have selected the golden mean. 
He deals chiefly with what concerns the person of a pastor. For that 
purpose, of course, the fundamental facts and laws, whether in 
Theology, Canon Law or Liturgy, have to be touched upon. But they 
are not discussed at extensive length, nor is there any elaborate proof 
of them offered. For the most part they are assumed as sufficiently 
proved in other departments. On the basis they furnish, the duties 
and qualities of a pastor are described, and sound advice is given him 
in view of the difficulties that may arise in their practical application. 
And all through there is a flavour of ascetic theology that raises the 
work above the level of the ordinary scholastic manual and makes it a 
real guide for the priest in the higher realms of the spiritual life. 

‘Bo illustrate his method, we may take, for instance, his treatment 
of strikes and industrial disputes (pp. 462 sqq.). He sums up in a few 
sentences the principles underlying the problem of the lawfulness of 
strikes generally, referring the reader to Moral Theology for the condi- 
tions under which the principle may be applied to concrete cases. 
Anyone that looks to him for much light on these matters will be dis- 
appointed. His whole concern is with the proper course of action 
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for a priest when a lawful strike is impending or has broken out. The 
lawfulness or expediency of subscribing to strike funds is discussed. 
Then the pastor is advised never to incite workers to strike, to use his 
best endeavours to bring about a friendly understanding on both sides, 
to restrain his people from excesses while the trouble lasts, to act as 
arbiter between the parties jf he is invited to do so and certain condi- 
tions are fulfilled, to try and induce employers not to retaliate by a 
lock-out, etc., ete. In other words, as will be seen, he more or less 
assumes the conclusions of Ethics and Moral Theology, and deals 
chiefly with the practical consequences these conclusions suggest. And 
this is his policy throughout. 

The work is divided into three parts. In the first, some 70 or 80 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the virtues that should 
characterize a pastor, charity, patience, prudence, ete.: and, in 
another section of about the same length, there is a sketch of his ideal 
relations towards his clerica] brethren, superior and inferior, as well 
as towards lay people, especially his relatives and those in a position 
of civil authority. The second part deals with the spiritual administra- 
tion of the parish, the means to be adopted and the obstacles to be 
overcome. The greater portion of it is taken up with the Sacraments, 
Penance and Matrimony especially, but other matters, such as preach- 
ing, confraternities, sodalities, scandals among the people, combina- 
tions for economie or political purposes, ete., are given due attention. 
The third part deals with the temporal administration of the parish, 
and the last 30 pages are taken up with formule of documents such as 
priests on the mission are often called upon to issue. 

The work is well up-to-date. All the recent decrees and decisions of 
the Pope and the Roman Congregations are given, in so far as they 
bear on the matters discussed. As instances of subjects that will 
appeal to all in touch with modern conditions, we may refer to the 
sections on the Separation of Church and State, on the various doctrines 
associated with the modernist heresy, on the use and abuse of the Press, 
on due clerical influence in economic societies and political campaigns, 
on industrial disputes, on emigration, and on a number of other 
problems of a similar kind. 

Fr. Sebastiani’s Summarium does not call for an exhaustive analysis. 
As its name implies, it is a compendium and nothing else. In less 
than 400 pages, the author succeeds in saying something on nearly all 
the problems that have kept theologians busy for a long-time. Need- 
less to remark, he does not manage to say very much, but what he does 
say he says well. There is no superfluous matter, the style is simple 
and clear and the printing excellent. It was written during the spare 
hours of a busy missionary life, and may on that account be found 
more in touch with actual facts than many a more learned and 
pretentious volume. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 
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Christology: a Dogmatic Treatise on the Incarnation. By the Rev. 
Joseph Pohle, Ph.D., D.D.; translated from the fifth German 
edition by Arthur Preuss. B. Herder, St. Louis, Freiburg, 
London, W.C, (68 Great Russell Street). 1913. Pp. 309. 
Price 6s. net. 


This is the fourth volume of the Pohle-Preuss series of dogmatic 
text-books. The first was entitled ‘‘God: His Knowability, Essence 
and Attributes,’’ the second “‘ The Divine Trinity,’’ and the third 
** God the Author of Nature and the Supernatural.’’ In the Incarnation 
Tract we generally find a treatment of both mysteries, the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. Our author prefers to take them separately. 
In the present volume he discusses the series of truths which concern 
the Person of the Redeemer: in the fifth (‘‘ Soteriology ’’) he takes 
those specifically referring to the Redemption itself; while, as a fitting 
appendix to the two, the sixth (‘‘ Mariology’’) is devoted to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary on account of her causal relation to both 
mysteries. The remaining volumes are concerned with Grace (actual 
and habitual), the Sacraments and Eschatology. 

The original was « German work by the former distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics in the Catholic University of America, now 
Professor of Dogma in the University of Breslau. The present volume 
is a translation with the ‘ Imprimatur ”’ of Dr. Glennon, Archbishop 
of St. Louis. It reproduces the original substantially, with, however, 
some abridgment and numerous additional references. Needless to 
say, most of the matter contained in it can hardly be called new. 
Originality on the subject would, on the whole, hardly rank as a virtue, 
and the great theologians of the last fifty years who have written in 
Latin have left little ground for subsequent workers. But the style of 
the book, and the fact that we have it now in English, will recommend 
it very strongly to English-speaking readers. There is no trace of the 
ponderous style too often associated with Latin works and, indeed, 
with German as well. The reader can see at a glance what is impor- 
tant, and what may be dispensed with by anyone who does not require 
a very intimate knowledge of the subject. Students whose class work 
is based on more extensive treatises will find it a useful and very 
readable introduction to a closer study. And to priests on the mission 
who have neither the time nor, perhaps, the inclination to study books 
in a dead or foreign language, the work will be a veritable godsend. 

The main principles and general proofs are given in large type: the 
smaller being reserved for a more developed exposition, including 
quotations from the Fathers and theologians. The quotations when of 
great importance are given in the original language: otherwise an 
English translation is substituted. And in the notes we have a very 
full set of references to the best authorities in every department. The 
result is that a few minutes’ study will give the reader the main facts 
connected with any particular division of the subject: a little closer 
attention will put him in possession of the full proofs and main objec- 
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tions: and if he takes a deeper interest in. any particular point and 
would like to know all that has been said about it, the references are 
wide enough to put him in touch with the best Catholic, and to a 
great extent with the best Protestant, thought on the subject. 

According to Cardinal Franzelin the best exposition of the dogma 
of the Incarnation would be given by considering the matter from 
four points of view: 1° Who assumed human nature? 2° What 
precisely He did assume? 3° How the assumption took piace? and 
4° For what purpose? Leaving aside the last point, which is dis- 
cussed in the fifth volume (‘‘ Soteriology ’’), the first three are dealt 
with in the volume before us. But the author prefers a different 
division. He bases his exposition on the Athanasian creed and groups 
the various problems under the two concepts of ‘* Duality in Unity ’” 
and ‘‘ Unity in Duality.”’ 

Under the first he treats of the ‘‘ constituent elements of Christ ’— 
His divinity and humanity—paying special attention to the reality, 
integrity and passibility of the human nature. Under the second he 
discusses the Hypostatic Union and its consequences—the latter 
including, from the side of the Divinity, the Perichoresis of the two 
natures, the communication of idioms, and the divine Sonship: and, 
from the side of the Humanity, the ethical perfection of Christ’s human 
Will, the human knowledge of Christ, and the Adorableness of His 
humanity. 

Recent theories, especially those of Protestant and Modernist 
schools, are discussed with at least as much consideration as they 
deserve. The reader will find, for instance, a treatment of the 
Modern Kenotic theory on pages 95, 272 and 277. And in that 
connexion we are glad to see that the author duly acknowledges the 
importance of the articles contributed on the subject by Dr. P. J. 
Toner and Father W. T. C. Sheppard, O.S.B. to the first and fifth 
volumes of Tue IrtsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

The work deserves very high praise and we wish it every success. 

M. J. O’DonneELt. 








An Average Man. By R. H. Benson, London; Burns & Oates, 
Orchard Street: Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row. Pp. 380. 
1913. Price 6s. 


This is Monsignor Benson’s latest theological novel. It is mainly a 
study of one Percy Brandreth Smith, transformed by a stroke of fortune 
from a hard-worked London clerk into a dignified country magnate, 
rich with all the wealth of Dives and with an aristocratic hyphen in 
his name. It is an able study but not a pleasant one. For Percy’s 
ascent in the social scale is followed by a deplorable drop in his spiritual 
outlook. He has been to hear a Fr. Hilary, and the priest’s words 
have given him a new view of life ‘and made him an ardent admirer 
of the ascetic ideal and of the whole Catholic system. No ordinary 
conversion will satisfy his religious needs: the necessary months of 
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delay and preparation seem an unendurable annoyance: he must be a 
monk at once. And then comes the stroke of worldly luck and back 
he falls to the lower plane. His visits to the priest grow rare and 
finally cease. The example of his friends, of his mother especially, 
convinces him that, while there is nothing exactly wrong about Catholi- 
cism, from a social standpoint, in England it is distinctly ‘‘ second- 
rate.’’ He succumbs to the worldly religion, and other attractions, of 
the bigoted daughter of a neighbouring Peer: and when we get our 
last glimpse of him, the air is filled with the music of wedding bells. 
““It seemed to him that Life was going to begin. - It did not 
even occur to him that possibly Life was over: that he had had his 
chances and lost them. . . . He had gone through a considerable 
crisis: and had emerged from it, victorious, precisely in that way 
which probably every person present on that occasion would heartily 
have applauded. He had had his emotions—what boy does not have 
them? He had had his dreams of austerity and Quixotism and honest 
human passion, and had determinedly trampled them down. He had 
even fancied that Faith could be so great as to draw a man from his 
father’s house into a far country, not knowing whither he went: and 
he had had the moral courage to remain at home. He had learned that 
prudence was the higher form of valour, if not actually its better part : 
and he had been self-controlled enough, therefore, to write a letter for 
the breaking of a girl’s heart, instead of being weak enough to face her 
and tell her the truth with his own lips. 

“* Heaven therefore was rewarding him. There he stood—a prodigal 
who had done his repenting comfortably at home—the heir of two 
houses and fifteen thousand a year, a reasonable, prudent, seusible 
young man and the son-in-law of a peer.”’ 

And all the time he thinks himself a hero, a martyr in the cause of 
conscience, a victim of tragic fate. If he be the ‘‘ average man,’’ the 
average is pretty low. Most people would think him a cad, and so, 
we are sure, does Mgr. Benson. With all the arrogance of reuveau 
riche he has renounced the friends of earlier days. On the pretext of 
zeal for the Catholic Faith he has broken with one woman: for the sake 
of another he has broken with the Faith. And stil] he thinks himself 
a hero. 

We wonder what is the principal moral Mgr. Benson wishes to 
convey. The benumbing effects of excessive wealth on the spiritual 
life? Or the thousand and one difficulties that keep the Englishman 
from becoming a convert to the Catholic Faith and the unpleasant 
social consequences the slip is likely to entail? If this be his purpose 
he has succeeded beyond all doubt. It is well to see things as they are. 
To paint vice as uniformly a failure in this life, and virtue a success, is 
in accordance neither with facts nor with the claims of art at its best. 
The truth is found in the Apostle’s statement that all who wish to live 
piously in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. But it is a harder 
gospel than is generally offered to the novel reader, and we have no 
doubt that the average novel reader will feel a littie despondent over 
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it. He likes a little evidence now and then that vice is sometimes its 
own punishment, and fidelity to the claims of conscience is sometimes 
rewarded even in this life. He will get none of it from Mgr. Benson. 
Percy, who has never allowed conscience to stand long in his way, 
leaves our sight favoured with all the blessings the world can give him 
and thoroughly proud of the réle he has played. And, as a companion 
picture, we have Mr. Main, the ex-Anglican curate who gave up all for 
conscience sake, trudging through the streets of London with the words 
of his employer stil] in his ears :— 

“* T’m afraid it’s no good, Mr. Main. I haven’t a word to say against 
your punctuality or your zeal, or anything else of that kind. But, you 
know, it’s a gift that’s wanted for the success of a traveller: and if a 
man hasn’t got the gift—why he must just try something else. I’m 
very sorry, Mr. Main: indeedI am. But it’s kinder to tell you straight 
OM. .<« » s 

““Then—at the end of the month, Mr. Main. . . .” 

A hard gospel—all the harder because it is true—but a fine study of 
life as it is. 





M. J. O’DonnNeELL. 








Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua, preceded by Newman’s and Kings- 
ley’s Pamphlets. With an Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. Henry 
Froude: Oxford University Press: London (Amen Corner), Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, New York, ete. 1913. Price 1s. 6d. net 


In the edition of the Apologia with which the public is most familiar, 
that of 1865, everything directly controversial was as far as possible 
eliminated. It was obviously Newman's intention that the personal 
note in his controversy with Kingsley should be forgotten, and that 
nothing of merely ephemeral interest should be left to the public in 
permanent form. It was a great act of self-denial on his part. He 
had won a brilliant victory against overwhelming odds. ‘‘ That a 
book,’’ Mr. Ward tells us, ‘* which frankly defended its author’s accept- 
ance of the doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibility, and of specific modern 
miracles which the public of 1864 for the most part regarded as credible 
only to narrow, superstitious, and childish minds, should have met 
with such a (favourable) reception: and that a man of Kingsley’s 
popularity not only should fail of victory, but should be driven out of 
the field in his endeavour to make capital against his opponent out of 
such beliefs, is a remarkable testimony to Newman’s conduct of the 
controversy.’ His victory was complete, and the temptation must 
have been great to leave the world a full record of the facts. 

It is, we suppose, desirable that matters of principle should be dis- 
cussed on their merits, without much display of feeling or personal 
resentment. But for the ordinary public this atmosphere of immutable 
calm is rather lacking in human interest. Principles may be admirable 
in themselves, and the conflict of principles an interesting study, but 
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it is their embodiment in a striking personality, and the conflict of 
individuals who represent them, that captures the imagination and 
arouses enthusiasm. In theological matters, as in all others, the 
strongest appeal is always the appeal of the concrete. 

For this reason we think it well that the details of the duel between 
Newman and Kingsley should not be forgotten. Of the thousands who 
read the Apologia on its first appearance, probably the vast majority 
would never have given it a moment’s attention if their interest and 
sympathy had not been first aroused by the controversy that led to it. 
And what was true then is, to a great extent, true still, Newman’s 
fame stands, of course, much higher than it did in 1864, and his works 
are now read eagerly by the class of men who would then have regarded 
his views with suspicion and distrust. But we are convinced, all the 
same, that the controversy with Kingsley is still the best introduction 
to the Apologia, that it will arouse the reader’s attention and sympathy 
as nothing else could and leave him unsatisfied until he has found in 
Newman’s story of his own religious life the best and fullest answer to 
Kingsley’s specious indictment. 

We therefore welcome this new edition. H gives the full correspon- 
dence between Newman, Kingsley and others connected with the con- 
troversy. It includes Kingsley’s pamphlet, What, then, does Dr. New- 
man mean? and the portions of the Apologia omitted in the 1865 
edition. There is an able introduction by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, describing 
the state of things in 1864 and giving much interesting information on 
the work itself. It is printed in such a way that the reader can easily 
reconstruct the text of 1864, or that of 1865, as he wishes. The 
differences between the two are very numerous, and furnish in them- 
selves a very interesting study. 

Portions of the letters quoted in the Introduction fully bear out Mr. 
Wards’s contention that the angry passages in the Apologia were not, 
as many supposed, ebullitions of temper. They were rather the result 
of a conviction, which all of us feel occasionally, that in extreme cases 
mild language is useless, that a vigorous retort is required if opponents 
are to be convinced that a man is really in earnest. If we are not mis- 
taken we read an article some time ago by Mr. Ward on the same 
theme, entitled ‘‘ The Ethics of Strong Language.”” Newman’s views 
on the point are unequivocal enough. ‘‘ No common denial,’’ he says, 
** would have put down the far-spread impression. I took a course 
which would destroy it, and, as I think, which alone would be able to 
destroy it. It is little or nothing to me that people should think me 
angry, rude, insulting, ete., ete. No common language would have 
done the work: I had to use language that was unmistakably my own 
and could not have been dictated to me.’’ And again: ‘‘ I have ever 
felt from experience that no one would believe me in earnest if I spoke 
calmly. When again and again I denied the repeated report that I was 
on the point of coming back to the Church of England, I have uniformly 
found that if I simply denied it, this only made the newspapers repeat 
the report more confidently: but if I said something sharp, they abused 
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me for scurrility against the Church I had left, but they believed me. 
Rightly or wrongly, this was the reason why I felt it would not do to 
be tame and not to show indignation at Mr. Kingsley’s charges.’’ 

The impression produced by the controversy at the time is well 
summed up by Fr. Ryder. ‘‘ In reading his tremendous handl'ng of 
his opponent in the introduction and conclusion of the Apologia, it is 
impossible, I think, whatever may be one’s sympathies, to avoid a 
sense of honest pity for the victim as for one condemned though by his 
own rashness to fight with gods or with the elements. It is not merely 
with him as with one hurled from his chariot in an Homeric onset with 
the gaping wound inflicted by a single spear, but his form is crushed 
and dislocated: and a hostile stream hurries him away rejoicing in its 
strength with the rush of many waters, yet not so far away but that 
for long, and still beneath the sun of noon or the moon at night, beneath 
tempestuous gleams or the keen serenity of the stars, we get glimpses of 
the helpless burden as it is tossed hither and thither in the eddying 
stream until the darkness swallows it.” 

‘* A sense of honest pity for the victim.’’ | Perhaps the more out- 
rageous a man’s mistakes, the more we ought to pity him. On a 
principle of that kind, we know of few for whom the Irish reader can 
have more pity than for Kingsley. There are bigoted passages in 
Westward Ho that will win him pity till the end of time. And his 
pamphlet against Newman furnishes others. ‘‘ A few wild Irish ”’ is 
one of his edifying side-thrusts (p. 36). And on page 48 we have another 
sample of sympathetic justice. ‘“‘ He (Newman) has taught the whole 
Celtic Irish population, that as long as they are chaste (which they 
cannot well help being, being married almost before they are men and 
women) and sober (which they cannot well help being, being too poor 
to get enough whisky to make them drunk), and ‘ go to their religious 
duties ’"—an expression on which I make no comment—they may look 
down upon the Protestant gentry who send over millions te feed them 
in famine: who found hospitals and charities to which they are admitted 
freely: who try to introduce among them capital, industry, civilization, 
and, above all, that habit of speaking the truth, for want of which they 
are what they are, and are likely to remain such, as long as they have 
Dr. Newman for their teacher, etc., etc.’’ Nice edifying sentiments 
these on the lips of a Christian minister, accurate criticism from the 
self-constituted protagonist of truth. If mistakes merit pity, Kingsley 
deserves all we can give him. But our fear is that some may question 
the principle, when mistakes are tinged with malice. They may think 
that pity is rather out of place in Kingley’s case, and that, severe 
as was the castigation he got, he deserved worse. 

The merits and beauty of the Apologia are known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. There is no need to dwell on them here. Our 
only intention in reviewing the book at all is to draw attention to some 
points connected with the new edition that will, we think, increase the 
public interest in a work that is not merely a classic, but, in a real sense, 
the vindication of a priesthood. 

M. J. O’DowneLy. 
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The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus. By Rev. P. Suau, $.J.  Englsile 
Version by Rev. David Gallery, S.J. Burns and Oates, Ltd., 
London, W. 


This is the life of a very remarkable woman, whether we have regard 
to her gifts in the order of nature or of grace. For a considerable part 
of her life Emilia D’Oultremont, who afterwards became the Baroness 
D’Hooghvorst and later the saintly foundress of the Order of Nuns of 
Marie Reparatrice, played a prominent part in society and was widely 
known and loved for her charming social qualities of mind and heart. 
Of aristocratic descent both on the father’s and mother’s side, she 
inherited, we are told, ‘‘ a nobility of character, a quick understanding 
and a will naturally strong and determined,’’ qualities which, when 
moulded and embellished, as they were, with a sound Catholic training, 
were bound to make their influence felt for good no matter in what 
sphere of life she was destined to move. Add to this that she was a 
woman of intensely religious nature, of a strong and lively faith, one 
who believed from her earliest years that she had a purpose in life and 
was determined, with God’s grace, to know and fulfil it, and you have 
some idea of the character of Mother Mary of Jesus (1818-1878). Her 
life-story is herein revealed partly in her own words through her letters, 
allocutions and meditations, partly through the testimony of others 
who were living witnesses of what they testify. The workings of God 
within her soul, the obstacles which beset her path as she endeavoured 
to follow out what she believed to be her vocation, how these obstacles 
providentially disappeared and she was at length free to follow her 
religious calling; how she became the foundress of a new order of 
nuns, and what were the aims and rules of her Association, the trials 
and sorrows she experienced from within and without, and her heroic 
fortitude and resignation in the most trying of ordeals, and finally the 
progress of her Order and its excellent work in many parts of the 
Church—all this is told us and much more in this beautiful and 
sympathetic life by Rev. Peter Suau, S.J. We are indebted to Father 
Gallery, S.J., for this English translation which, as we might expect, 
is capably done. We have pleasure in recommending the book to our 
readers as a charming and edifying life-story of a great Catholic woman. 

M. Eaton. 











Commentary on the Psalms. By the Rev. P. V. Higgins, B.D. M. H. 
Gill and Son, Dublin. Pp. xviii. + 257. 6s. net. 


Readers of the divine office will welcome the publication of a work 
which aims at helping them towards a better understanding of the text 
of the psalms. Father Higgins’ book is not pretentious, nevertheless 
we believe it will go a good way towards supplying a real want. Our 
Vulgate psalter contains many obscurities, some passages as they stand 
being practically unintelligible. We need not dwell upon the many 
causes which have conspired to leave our text in this unsatisfactory con- 
dition. If we nemember that the Gallican psalter (substantially our 
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breviary-psalter) represents a recension by St. Jerome of a corrupt Vetus 
Itala, and if we remember that the Septuagint, of which the Vetus 
Itala was nothing more than a slavishly literal translation, was itself 
anything but faultless, especially in its rendering of difficult passages ; 
if, furthermore, we try to realize the number of corruptions and altera- 
tions, deliberate and indeliberate, which the Vetus Itala suffered prior 
and even subsequently to its revisions by St. Jerome, we can scarcely 
be surprised if we find that the text of our breviary-psalter is in parts 
perplexing. In face of these facts we need no one to tell us that for 
a fair understanding of the Vulgate text as it stands, and still more 
for a grasp of the original meaning of difficult passages, a comparison 
of our text with other versions and with the Masoretic text is not only 
desirable but necessary. The work of making this comparison has, for 
practical purposes, been done sufficiently for us by Father Higgins, and, 
coming at a time when the psaltery in its entirety must be read by us 
practically every week, the publication of the work is opportune. 

In a well-written introduction the author gives us a brief dissertation 
on Hebrew poetry, directing particular attention to its distinguishing 
feature—parallelism. He also refers to the numerous obscurities to be 
found in the Vulgate and explains their origin. The introduction con- 
cludes with an interesting and instructive article, entitled ‘‘ The Theo- 
logy of the Psalms,’’ reprinted from the 1.E.R., and dealing with a few 
general theological questions and difficulties arising out of the psalms. 

Coming to the commentary, our attention is at once arrested by the 
judicious and orderly arrangement of the matter. On one and the same 
page we have clearly and tastefully presented the introduction to the 
particular psalm, the text with translation (two-column arrangement) 
and the commentary. We need not emphasize the convenience of this 
arrangement. It enables us to read and study the psalm-text with the 
minimum expenditure of energy. 

We like the introduction to the individual psalms. In a few short 
pithy sentences the author gives us a neat summary of the matter of 
the psalm, with, occasionally, where possible, the historical setting. He 
deliberately avoids discussing at length the vexed questions of author- 
ship and date. Such discussions would have taken him too far afield, 
and would in any case, have defeated his main purpose in writing the 
book, which was to put in our hands an exposition of the psalms which 
would be at once brief, clear, and non-controversial. If we could be 
certain or even fairly certain of the human authorship of a particular 
psalm or group of psalms, if we knew the date or the occasion of their 
composition we would, of course, be in a better position to enter into 
the spirit of the inspired writer, and to grasp more fully the original 
meaning and import of the inspired words. As matters stand, however, 
the questions of the authorship and date of most of the psalms are 
questions which will scarcely ever be satisfactorily or finally settled. 
The available evidence, internal and external, is so scanty and unreliable 
that it is well nigh impossible to assign a particular psalm with any 
fair degree of certainty to a definite writer or to a definite age. But, as 
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we have already stated, lengthy dissertations on these controverted 
questions find no place in Father Higgins’ work. Their place is else- 
where. 

About the translation we have little to say. A prose translation of 
poetry is, at best, a poor substitute for the original, and Hebrew scholars 
tell us that half the charm of the “* Songs of Sion ”’ is lost in even the 
best of our prose renderings. Making allowance for this necessary short- 
coming, the Douay Version, adopted throughout by Father Higgins, is, 
perhaps, all things considered, the most satisfactory translation for 
Catholics generally. With all its imperfections, it has much to recom- 
mend it, and, at all events, it is our traditional Catholic version. Not, 
of course, that the translation helps us in any way towards solving the 
difficulties of our Latin text. The Douay, being a slavishly literal 
rendering of the Vulgate, faithfully reproduces its obscurities. 

It is in the commentary proper that Father Higgins’ book will be 
found most helpful. ‘' My aim throughout,”’ he tells us in the preface, 
** has been to make the explanations concise and clear. Hence in many 
places, where commentators set down three or four different interpreta- 
tions, I have simply given that which, after due consideration, seemed 
to me most probable.’’ Avoiding anything like tedious dissertations, 
he gives us, clearly and tersely, a reasonable and intelligible explanation 
of difficult verses, together with a good translation of the Hebrew text 
wherever he considered that a comparison of the Vulgate text with the 
Masoretic would be interesting or helpful. Hence in Father Higgins’ 
book we have a commentary which is so terse and so intelligible that we 
believe a man of average ability, by reading it during leisure hours, 
could acquire a respectable working knowledge of the psaltery-text in 
less than a week. In the case of a few psalms of exceptional beauty or 
difficulty (like pss. 44 and 138), or psalms which are certainiy Messianic 
(like pss. 2 and 109), Father Higgins’ treatment may appear at first sight 
to be somewhat meagre. The reader should bear in mind, however, 
that anything like an elaborate or scholarly exposition of even 
important psalms was foreign to the author’s original purpose, 
as any such exposition would have seriously enlarged his book. 
Besides, we consider that his treatment of the psalms in question is 
abundantly sufficient for nine-tenths of us; and those who desire a 
fuller treatment have only to consult the larger standard comimentaries. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that Father Higgins’ book will be 
a welcome publication to numbers of priests at home and abroad, who, 
while anxious to make a study of the psalms, are unable for lack of 
time or energy to wade through larger and more pretentious commen- 
taries. The book will enable those who read it to recite the divine office 
more intelligently and more devoutly, by helping them to grasp the 
meaning, and appreciate some of the many beauties, of Israel’s inspired 
lyrics. We have pleasure in recommending the book to our readers. 


E. Macuine, B.D. 














Rotes. 


It was only after we had gone to Press for our July issue that we 
learned of Most Rev. Dr. Fennelly’s resignation of the Archbishopric 
of Cashel and appointment to the Titular Archbishopric of Metymnos. 
We desire now, on the first opportunity, to associate ourselves with 
the many regrets that have been expressed at His Grace’s decision, 
and we beg to offer to the priests and people of Cashel our sincere 
sympathy in the great and unexpected loss they have sustained. 


2 2, o, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


In view of the near advent of Home Rule in Ireland, special interest 
attaches to the recent Roman legislation regarding the candidature 
of Priests to become Members of Parliament. In 1906 the Congrega- 
tion for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs issued a declaration that 
in future no priest should become a candidate for Parliament without 
the consent of his own Ordinary and of the Ordinary of the place where 
he sought election. Some doubt having arisen as to whether this 
applied to priests already in Parliament, such as the Abbé Lemire, 
who was then acting as Deputy in the French Chamber, the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation issued, on May 9, 1913, the following decree 
on the subject: ‘‘ As the end of the present year will terminate the 
civil law in France which prevents ecclesiastics from being elected to 
the office of Deputies in the Legislature of the Republic and to other 
similar offices, and as priests are thercfore at liberty to try for them 
in the next elections, a number of Ordinaries of places have asked 
whether the disposition is still in force which was given by our Most 
Holy Lord Pope Pius X., through the Sacred Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, on April 2, 1906, and which laid 
down that it was not lawful for any priest to stand as candidate for 
said offices without the consent of his own Ordinary and of the Ordinary 
of the place in which he wishes to be candidate. The Sacred Consis- 
torial Congregation, having taken the opinion of Consultors and 
carefully considered the matter, decided that the answer should be 
that the aforesaid prescription is in force for all ecclesiastics, of what- 
ever rank or condition, even though they may have previously held 
such positions.’’ The decision then adds that the Holy Father has 
ordered the publication of the decision and its religious observance by 
all concerned. 


+ * 
& “ “ 


We have given above on pp. 461-463 the most recent decisions of the 
Biblical] Commission. They deal with questions touching the Acts of 
H 
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the Apostles, and The Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, and may be sum- 


marised as follows :— 


1. In the light of the tradition of the Church, and of internal 


arguments it must be held as certain that Luke is the author of 
the Acts. 


2. It can be proved by critical arguments that the entire Book 
of the Acts is the work of one author. 


3. In particular, what are known as the We-passages, in which 
the writer uses the first person plural, afford no argument against 
the unity of the Book, but when considered in the light of history 
and philology, rather tend to confirm it. 


4. That the abrupt ending of the Acts with a bare mention of 
St. Paul’s first Roman captivity justifies us in inferring, not that 
Luke wrote another work now lost, but that he finished the Acts 
towards the end of the first captivity. 


5. That, taking into account Luke’s familiarity with the 
founders of the Palestinian Church, and with St. Paul whose 
disciple he was, also his diligence in collecting information, and 
finally the clear and marvellous agreement between the Acts on 
the one hand, and the Pauline Epistles and other reliable historical 
documents on the other, we must conclude that Luke had at hand 
trustworthy sources and used them accurately and honestly; so 
that his work possesses full historical authority. 


6. That the objections so frequently urged against the Acts, 
on the ground of the miracles it records or of the discourses it 
summarises, or on the ground of apparent contradiction between 
it and other history, whether profane or Biblical, or finally on the 
ground that the work is self-contradictory, are not such as to 
diminish in any way the historical authority of the Book. 


*, ° 
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And in regard to the Pastoral Epistles the Commission decides as 


follows :— 


1. That bearing in mind the early and universal and unwavering 
tradition of the Church, as witnessed in a variety of ways by 
ancient ecclesiastical evidence, we must hold as certain that what 
are known as the Pastoral Epistles, namely, the two to Timothy, 
and one to Titus, were written by St. Paul himself, and were 
always reckoned as genuine and canonical. 


2. That the so-called Fragment hypothesis, according to which 
the Pastoral Epistles were composed by unknown authors at a 
later date, by patching together fragments of lost letters of St. 
Paul or other writings—that this hypothesis cannot weaken in the 
slightest degree the clear and most firm testimony of tradition. 
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3. That the difficulties wont to be urged against these Epistles, 
whether on the ground of style or language, or because they repre- 
sent Gnosticism as already appearing, or because they represent a 
development of the hierarchy too advanced for St. Paul’s time— 
that these and other such difficulties in no way weaken the view 
which regards the genuineness of the Epistles as quite certain. 


4. Seeing that historical reasons, the tradition of the Church, 
the abrupt conclusion of the Acts, and the evidence derived from 
St. Paul’s Roman Epistles, especially from the Second to Timothy, 
make it certain that the Apostle was twice imprisoned at Rome, 
it can be safely affirmed that the Pastoral Epistles were written 
during the interval that elapsed between the First Captivity and 
the Apostle’s death. 


As usual, these decisions of the Biblical Commission are approved by 
the Holy Father; and though they are neither infallible nor put forward 
as such, they will be heartily and loyally received by all Catholics. 
Indeed they merely confirm what practically all Catholic scholars 
always held on these questions. 


x] 


2, 
? ~~ 
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When the Home Rule Bill came up for the second reading in the 
House of Lords, in July last, only two Catholic peers voted for it. 
These were Lord Granard and Lord MacDonnell. In favour of Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment, in other words, for rejecting the Bill, there 
voted ten Catholic peers: the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Abingdon, 
the Earl of Denbigh, the Earl of Kenmare, the Earl of Westmeath, 
Viscount Gormanstown, Lord Camoys, Lord Killanin, Lord Lovat, 
Lord Mowbray and Stourton, and Lord Seaton. How is this explained 
by those who clamour so persistently that Home Rule is at bottom a 
religious question, and that it means the ascendancy of Catholics? 


2, 
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What we occasionally read of France might tempt us to believe that 
the faith is almost dead there. But if we may judge by her contribu- 
tion last year towards the Propagation of the Faith, and it is no bad 
test, France is still faithful to an extraordinary degree. Of the total 
of £822,063 contributed by the whole Catholic world, France alone 
contributed £124,273, or considerably more than a third of the entire 
sum. The United States came second with £73,153, and Germany, 
including Alsace and Lorraine, third with £49,202. Ireland’s contribu- 
tion last year was double the usual sum, and amounted to £10,547. 


2, 2 OO 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


All who were competent to form an opinion on the subject, have 
long been agreed that a new Catholic English Version of the Sacred 
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Scriptures was greatly to be desired. Such a Version has now been 
begun, with the approval of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
and the English Hierarchy. The General Editors are Rev. Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Beuno’s College, 
North Wales, and the Rev. Joseph Keating, 8.J., Editor of The Month; 
and they have secured as collaborators many distinguished English 
Catholic scholars. A beginning has been made with St. Paul’s two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. The Editors tell us in their Preface 
that they have begun with these Epistles ‘‘ partly because they may 
possibly have been the first in order of time, partly because of their 
very shortness. The present publication is in fact an experiment, 


and how far the scheme is proceeded with must depend to a large extent 
upon its reception.’”’ 


The translation is made from the original Greek, and the text of 
Westcott and Hort has been made the basis, though it has not been 
followed exclusively. The Editors, in their Preface, call attention to 
the fact that other Catholic scholars before them had translated parts 
of the New Testament from the original Greek into English, and pro- 
ceed to say: ‘‘ These examples, then, will show that, even if we 
consider English alone, there is ample precedent for a translation into 
the vernacular from the original languages of the Bible. Such a 
proceeding is in no way contrary to any law or custom of the Church, 
which of course, while decreeing that the Latin Vulgate is to be treated 
as ‘ authentic’ in public lectures, disputations, sermons and homilies, 
encourages rather than hinders the study of the original texts.’’ The 
Editors intend to issue the work continuously in separate fasciculi, 
which, though differing in the number of pages and price in the different 
books, will be uniform in the size of their page, so that several fasciculi 
can be bound together; and it is intended that the whole New Testa- 
ment shall be capable of being bound in four volumes, thus: 


Vol. I.—St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. 

Vol. I1.—St. John. The Acts. 

Vol. III.—The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Vol. 1V.—The other Canonica] Epistles: the Apocalypse. 


If the present venture prove a success, the Old Testament is to be 
taken in hand later on. 


2, °, °, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


‘‘The object of the new translation,’’ we are told in an editorial 
note issued some time ago, ‘‘ is twofold. First to reproduce in English 
exactly what the Sacred Authors wrote with due regard to idiomatic 
differences of language; secondly, to produce the Sacred Writings, as 
far as external appearance goes, in a manner more worthy of their 
character. Accordingly these objects demand not only recourse to 
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the best attainable original texts, but such apparatus of notes and 
explanations as will enable the reader to enter into the whole atmos- 
phere and occasion of the several Scriptures. And, moreover, such 
care in editing that the natural divisions of thought shall be typographi- 
cally expressed, and all obscurities due to arbitrary divisions and 
faulty arrangement removed.”” We have looked through the fasciculus 
containing the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the only one that has 
yet appeared, and we are pleased to be able to say that the Editors 
seem to have attained this twofold object. In particular, the external 
appearance of the work is excellent; paper, type, and arrangement 
being nearly all that could be desired. The price is, in paper, 6d. net; 
in boards, ls. net, a moderate price; yet if the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, and still more of the Old Testament, be proportionately 
expensive, w2 fear that the entire cost of a copy of the new translation 
will put it out of the reach of the great bulk of Catholic readers. We 
should have liked to see the Editorial Staff representative of other 
English-speaking countries besides England. If the Version is intended 
to serve not merely the Catholics of England but all English-speaking 
Catholic countries, we think the Editors might profitably have 
endeavoured at the outset to associate with themselves some outsiders. 
However, we heartily wish the venture success, and hope that it will 
issue in giving us a worthy Catholic Bible in English. The enterprise 
is a noble and arduous one, but undertaken as it is by the great Jesuit 
Order, we may hope to see it carried through to a successful completion. 
The work is published by the eminent firm of Longmans, Green and Co. 


2, 2 2, 
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We are indebted to Rev. P. Dahmen, S8.J., for the following interest- 
ing notes on the Semaine d’Ethnologie Religieuse, recently held in 
Louvain. Father Dahmen himself attended the Semaine and read a 
paper, and at our request he kindly furnished us with this account of 
the proceedings: ‘‘ The ‘ Semaine’ has met these days (August 27- 
September, 1913) for the second time. Its meaning and great import- 
ance for the Catholic learned world were already dwelt upon, last year, 
on the occasion of its first sitting, by various Irish and English 
periodicals, and its success was hailed on all sides as a harbinger of 
future progress. Nothing succeeds like success. The second 
‘Semaine’ is another proof of the axiom. In spite of difficulties 
arising from some quarters, it has been attended still more than on 
the previous occasion, and nothing could show better how it meets 
urgent needs of Cathclic religious science than the number of those 
who have taken part in it. These have come from every part of 
Europe: from Warsaw, Leinberg and Vienna, as well as from Sicily, 
Spain, Ireland, and distant Canada. Truly an international gathering 
representing a variety of religious orders and the secular clergy of the 
principal countries in their diverse avocations: professors of theology 
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and philosophy, preachers and writers, missioners and lecturers, univer- 
sity men and specialists of every description. 

“* The days are decidedly gone when the educated Catholic had to go 
to the enemies of his Faith for information on the non-Christian 
systems of religion, or when, as at the Congresses of Comparative 
Religions (Oxford, 1908, or Leyden, 1912, v.g), he witnessed—not 
without a tinge of sadness—how lamentably absent was the Catholic 
point of view from the deliberations of the learned Areopagus that sat 
in judgment on the religions of the world. He must have then longed 
in his heart for the time when a body of Catholic scholars would tackle 
the problem in their turn and test the conclusions arrived at in this 
vital question, which goes to the root of religious science. 

““ He can be now quite at rest in this matter. Perhaps he may have 
had his doubts last year as to the future of this new branch of Catholic 
intellectual activities; for the ‘Semaine’ then was only after all a 
successful first venture. But at present it may be considered as an 
established institution. The second Congress has revealed—even more 
so than the first—the existence of an important Catholic school fully 
equipped and competent te deal with the Science of Religions. Names 
like those of Father W. Schmidt, S.V.D., the editor of Anthropos 
(Médling, Vienna), and member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna; 
of Father F. Bouvier, S.J., well-known for his writings on Magic and 
Totemism, and of so many others whom it would be too long to mention, 
are toc well known to need any commendation. A glance at the pro- 
gramme of the ‘Semaine’ will suffice to convince anybody of the 
importance of this new School, which other Schools cannot afford to 
leave out of count in the discussion of religious problems. Had the 
Louvain Congress only achieved this, had it only brought together these 
scattered Catholic scholars, it would have rendered yeoman service to 
the Catholic cause. But it has done more; it has added new impetus to 
the vast movement of scientific research in the field of non-Christian 
religions started some years back by the editor of Anthropos. It has 
given a new orientation to the research work going on among our 
valiant missionaries all over the globe. For, the Louvain Congress has 
been something more than a congress. It calls itself a ‘ Semaine’ 
not without a reason. There is the difference between the two that 
exists between a military parade and military manceuvres. In Louvain 
we had both: a brilliant review of Catholic forces in the field of 
religious ethnology, and also active training of young recruits in the 
various departments of linguistics, sociology, psychology and ethno- 
logy. To this particular feature the ‘Semaine’ attaches great 
importance, as jt is on the scientific initiation of its future collaborators 
that the solidity of its own work will depend. Hence the sub-title 
of the ‘ Semaine’: Cours d’Introduction 4 l’Histoire des Religions. 

“This year, as on the previous occasion, the programme included 
two parts: a general introduction to the study of religions; and here 
the bearing of ethnology proper, of psychology, sociology, linguistics, 
etc., on this study was specially dealt with. In a short account like 
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this we cannot enter into details. The curious reader will be able to 
find these in the transactions of the ‘ Semaine,’ that will appear 
shortly in book form. At the risk of appearing invidious we may just 
single out besides the names already mentioned those of Fr. de 
Munnyuck, O.P., Professor at the Fribourg University, who gave us 
two most fascinating lectures on religious psychology, its object, 
division, method and bearing; of Fr. L. de Grandmaison, S.J., who 
treated of the same subject but from the practical point of view; of 
Dr. Y. Schrijnen, Professor at the University of Utrecht, who spoke 
of the relations of sociology to religion. In these and similar lectures 
the most burning topics of the day were treated with real scientific 
acumen and often with wonderful brilliancy of manner and form. The 
determinist and evolutionist theories of Durkheim, Guyau and others 
received due attention and were criticised with great penetration, and 
from a purely objective standpoint. 1 should also mention Fr. H. 
Pinard’s (S.J.) most interesting study of the patristic literature on 
non-Christian religions; Fr. J. Marechal’s (S.J.) admirable exposition 
of mysticism, its nature, its varieties: Oriental, Neo-platonic, Sufistic, 
Christian, Theosophic, etc. 

“The first part of the ‘ Semaine’ was followed by a day’s rest— 
greatly needed indeed, for the previous days had been full days with 
as many as five lectures a day, except on Friday, when the congressists 
went on a scientific excursion to the famous ethnological Museum of 
Tervueren, right in the beautiful Forét de Soignes, whose welcome 
shades proved a great boon to those afflicted by the heat of the previous 
weeks. 

‘** The second part of the ‘ Semaine ’ dealt with two special subjects : 
Astral Mythology and Islam, two days being devoted to each. Here 
again we must refer the reader to the printed transactions and be satis- 
fied with a bare enumeration of names. Thus, after Fr. Schmidt’s 
introduction on the nature and importance of Astral Mythology, we 
heard his account of Astral Mythology in Australia, whilst one of his 
colleagues treated of the same in Mexico; and Professor Capart gave 
us an excellent report on Astral Mythology in Egypt. Islam—now 
the topic of the day—was the subject of two magnificent papers by a 
young Irish scholar of great promise, Fr. Power, 8.J., Dr.Litt. Orient. 
of Beyrouth, who treated of the prehistory of Islam and of the life 
and character of Mohammed. There were other papers on Islam in 
Africa, India, and Indo-China. 

‘* Of course in a cosmopolitan gathering like this, several languages 
had to be adopted: French, German and English being the three best 
known, were the only official languages, but French got the preference, 
since the ‘ Semaine’ met in a French-speaking country. In two years 
when the Congress meets next—most likely in a German city—the 
Germans will get their chance. In the meanwhile the ‘ Semaine ’ could 
not get a more congenial birth-place than Louvain, one of the greatest 
Catholic ecclesiastical centres. Its ‘ Séminaire historique,’ its univer- 
sity and scientific institutions formed congenial surroundings, whilst 
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the favour shown by the heads of the Catholic University and by 
Cardinal Mercier in particular, were a great encouragement to the 
Congress and its organisers.”’ 


2, 2°, 2, 
~~ ~ ~~ 


In the Tablet of August 2 Father Bertram Wolferstan, S.J., gives 
an interesting account of the present condition and prospects of 
Catholicity in China. He states that in the whole of China, with its 
population of over 400,000,000, there were employed last year 1,408 
European and 700 Chinese priests, 198 European lay brothers, 685 
European and 1,195 Chinese nuns, and 13,300 catechists and others. 
On June 30, 1912, the Chinese Catholics numbered 1,345,376, and the 
Catechumens 496,912. ‘‘ The outlook for the future, from an official 
point of view, is promising. China appears to be on the point of 
officially renouncing paganism. Religious liberty has been promised 
to all; the higher offices are to be open to Christians; even mandarins 
are to be allowed to embrace Christianity. But, on the other hand, 
there is the intense conservatism of the Chinese character to be 
reckoned with, as well as the danger that all the energies of the people 
may be swallowed up in the quest of material prosperity. Further, 
the ‘ blessings of civilization’ are finding their way to the Far East; 
and these are usually inimical to Christianity, including, as they do, 
the latest Rationalistic propaganda, which, through the agency of the 
secret societies, is making such progress. That there is any great wave 
or movement in the direction of Christianity I do not for a moment 
believe; but we may hope that the progress of the Catholic Faith, 
though slow, will be as solid as it has been hitherto.”’ 


2, 2, 2 
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The condition of Portugal is thus pictured in the leading columns 
of a recent issue of The Times. ‘‘ The proletariat of Lisbon, perceiv- 
ing that the cost of living tends constantly to increase, looks with 
growing impatience and diminishing hope for the promised millennium. 
And while the Government embitters the extremists by stern methods 
of repression, it has failed to conciliate the modern elements whose 
support will eventually become indispensable. The breach with Rome 
remains unhealed. It is reported that 700 of the clergy have now 
accepted the Separation Law, and since clergymen must live we can 
well believe it. But it is not denied that the majority remain irrecon- 
cilable, and that these enjoy the sympathy and practical support of 
the great mass of their countrymen in their refusal to accept the State 
pension. If those Monarchists who still reside in the country make 
no sign, it is because they are terrorized jnto silence and inactivity. 
Those who have taken refuge abroad continue to conspire against the 
Government with increasing confidence in ultimate success. The 
political prisoners . . have been granted some relief, but the 
long expected amnesty has not yet come. The Press is muzzled, and 
freedom of speech, as well as freedom of thought, continues to be 
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restricted within the narrowest of limits. By such a stifling of liberty 
| does Senhor Costa maintain his hold upon the reins of power.’’ We 
may add that things have not improved since this was written. The 
revenue and expenditure accounts have recently shown a deficit in 
the national treasury of more than £1,000,000, and one of the ways 
being tried to make up the deficit is the sale of confiscated church 
property. To this end the Committee appointed for the building of 
the Basilica of Our Lady in Lisbon, and also the Confraternity of the 
Sacred Heart, have been dissolved, and the funds controlled by these 
two bodies, amounting to more than £50,000, have been shamelessly 
diverted to the treasury. 
ie % % 
The Benedictine Fathers who are charged with the important work 
of attempting to restore the pure text of St. Jerome’s Latin Vulgate, 
finding their quarters in St. Anselm’s on the Aventine inadequate, 
have secured a portion of the monastery of St. Callisto, which has 
hitherto been used by the community of St. Paul Without the Walls 
for a summer residence. Right Reverend Abbot Gasquet is at present 
in the United States, appealing for funds for the support of the new 
residence. Before starting, he gave a brief account in The Tablet of 
the work already accomplished by himself and his Benedictine 
brothers towards the restoration of St. Jerome’s Vulgate. ‘‘ So far,’’ 
he says, “‘ we have been most occupied with the collection of materiel, 
and with the collation of the existing MSS. with the present Latin 
text. To facilitate this, at the outset it became necessary to print an 
edition of this text, with a large margin for the purpose of noting the 
various variants. In fact, the print occupied only one-third part of 
the paper. This entailed great expense, but its use, and indeed neces- 
sity, has been obvious from the first to all who are occupied in the 
work. The collations made upon these sheets are returned to Rome 
when finished, and are bound into volumes. Already this collection 
forms a large library, which is daily increasing on the shelves of our 
Commission room. But beyond this it was determined that it was 
imperative, to secure perfect accuracy, to have photographic copies 
made of practically all the ancient texts used in the revision. Over 
three hundred volumes of mounted and bound photographs are now 
available for the use of the workers at the revision.’’ It will be seen 
from this how colossal is the task of getting back even to St. Jerome’s 
Vulgate. Yet when that has been accomplished, there remains the 
still further task of comparing this text with the existing Hebrew and 
Greek, and deciding between their rival claims. 





*, 
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We have received Vel. Il. of the new edition of Martinucci’s 
monumental work, Manuale Sacrarum Ceremoniarum, edited and 
corrected in accordance with the latest decrees, by Mgr. I. B. M. 
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Menghini, Master of Apostolic Ceremonies at Rome. This is the third 
edition of the great work, which on its first appearance elicited an 
Apostolic letter of approval from Pius IX., and has since been recog- 
nised by ceremonialists as the best and most reliable authority on the 
sacred ceremonies of all liturgical functions. The work of editing, as 
the two volumes published indicate, has fallen into capable hands, and 
we shall look forward with increasing interest to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. 

A neat volume, containing six sermons on grace, and extending to 
98 pages, has just been published by Herder in St. Louis. They were 
preached in German twenty years ago; and when, soon after, the 
author had decided upon publishing them, the manuscript of four of 
them could not be found. It turned up recently, however, and now 
the six sermons come to us after a period of maturing far in excess 
of Horace’s nine years. They have been adapted into English by 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.8.P., and bear the Imprimatur of Archbishop 
Glennon of St. Louis. The price is 2s. net. 


2 2, 2, 
“ ~~ ~ 


The same firm has just published another volume of thirty sermons 
on a great variety of subjects, adapted from the German by Rev. 
Edward Jones. Here are some of the subjects dealt with: the power 
of conscience; the very nature of man demands Confession; the essen- 
tial parts of the Sacrament of Penance; unworthy Confession; 
Indulgences; the intercession of the Saints; the intercession for the 
Poor Souls; Extreme Unction; Holy Orders; celibacy; the Catholic 
priesthood and the false prophets; matrimony; the Immaculate Con- 
ception ; the Christian education of the child; the separation of Church 
and school. The instructions of the Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, 
St. Paul, on the new Marriage Law promulgated by Pius X., are 
added to the volume. The price of the book is 6s, net. 


2 i? 2, 
“" ~ “~~ 


We have been favoured with an advance copy of a small work entitled 
‘* England and the Sacred Heart,’’ by the Rev. G. E. Price, of the 
Diocese of Birmingham, England. It takes up the history of the 
devotion in England in the seventeenth century, beginning with the 
work done by Father de la Colombiére, then tracing the efforts made 
by Dr. Milner to spread the devotion, and the persistent endeavours 
of the Jansenists to retard it; and it shows how the devotion became a 
panacea for the evils of the time, a stimulus to piety, and a test of 
Catholic loyalty. As Rev. David Bearne, S.J., says in the Preface 
he has written for the work: ‘‘The following pages deal with the 
history of this great devotion in England in a way at once deeply inter- 
esting and admirably succinct. If in France and elsewhere the cultus 
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of the Divine Heart came to be regarded as a test of loyalty to the 
authority of the Church—an authority so constantly impugned by the 
Jansenists—with us also this same devotion soon became the touch- 
stone of obedience to the Holy See, and a most effective check upon 
the worldliness and disloyalty, the human respect and Erastianism of 
a certain member of our Georgian fellow-countrymen.”’ 

The work is written in a clear and pleasing style. It will be 
welcomed by all devout clients of the Sacred Heart, and priests pre- 
paring discourses in connection with the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
will find in it some useful matter. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., are 
the publishers. We don’t know the price, but it cannot be more than 
a few shillings. 

B. Herder has just issued from his London house, in 68 Great 
Russell Street, a fine edition of the Rheims and Douay Bible, supplied 
with copious annotations and references, and chronological index, and 
enriched with sixteen pages of coloured maps, and thirty-two illustra- 
tions. It also contains, between the Old and the New Testament, a 
feature not commonly found in low-priced Bibles, that is to say, four 
pages left blank for the purpose of a Family Record. The price of the 
work varies from four to fourteen shillings according to the binding, 
the lowest priced binding being in black silk cloth, with gold title on 
back, round corners, and red edges; and the highest-priced in Persian 
walrus or Turkey morocco, both limp, with gold title and gold edges. 
A number of copies have been printed on best Indian paper, and some 
of these run up to 17s. 6d. The publishers promise a liberal discount 
on the four-shilling copies to colleges and schools, and io the clergy for 
Mission stalls, etc. 








Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


THe Irish EccresiasticaL Recorp. July, 1913.—Very Rev. 
Arthur Canon Ryan, ‘ The Golden Jubilee of the Apostolic Union of 
Secular Priests.” Rev. B. G. Swindells, S.J., ‘New Physical 
Theories and Old Metaphysical Concepts.’ Very Rev. P. Boyle, 
C.M., ‘ Pastoral Work in a Great City: Paris, 1913.’ W. H. Grattan 
Flood, ‘The Episcopal Succession in Killaloe.’ Rev. J. Rickaby, 
S.J., ‘ The Self-Preservative Tendency.’ August, 1913.—Rev. B. V. 
Millar, ‘ The Greek Fathers and Original Sin.’ Rev. J. P. Rushe, 
‘Friar Malachy O’Malone, Bishop of Kilmacduagh.’ Rev. W. J. 
Mulcahy, ‘ Alcoholism.’ September, 1913.—Rev. M. H. MacIn- 
erny, ‘The Templars in Ireland.’ J. Ayscough, ‘A Novelist’s 
Sermons—XI. Of Preaching and Practice.’ Rev. D. Barry, ‘ The 
Absolution of Recidivists.’ Rev. J. D. Folghera, ‘ Destructive Evo- 
lution.” Rev. P. Murray, ‘ Missions to Non-Catholics.’ Documents. 
Reviews and Notes. 


Tue Monts. July, 1913.—Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ The First Evan- 
gelist of America.’ [One Friar Boyl, of the Order of Minims, who 
accompanied Columbus on his second expedition.] Rev. Sydney 
F, Smith, ‘ The Gospel of the Non-Miraculous.’ [A useful criticism 
of modern Rationalistic attempts to explain away the miracles of 
the Gospels.] R. H. Pender, ‘German Catholic Literature." Mis- 
cellanea. Reviews. August, 1913.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘The Ply- 
mouth Congress.’ Irene Hernaman, ‘ The Catholic Press Abroad.’ 
The Editor, ‘ Socialism according to Mr. Snowden.’ Miscellanea. 
Reviews. September, 1913.—J. S., ‘ Father Peter Gallwey, S.J.’ 
Rev, C. Plater, ‘The Place of the Priest in Social Work.’ James 
Britten, K.S.G., ‘ Anglicanism in Plymouth.’ A. H. Atteridge, 
‘The Missions of India.’ Margaret Fletcher, ‘The International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues.” Miscellanea. Reviews. 


Tue Catnotic University BuLietTrn. June, 1913.—George A. 
Hitchcock, ‘ The Author of the Apocalypse.’ G. Pierse, ‘ Contribu- 
tions of Irish Missionaries to Medieval Culture.’ Brother Leo, 
F.S.C., ‘ Shakespeare and Free Will.’ John W. Melody, ‘ Instruc- 
tion in Sex Hygiene.’ Book Reviews. Miscellaneous. University 
Chronicle. 


Tue EcciesiasticaL Review. June, 1913.—‘‘ The Building of a 
Theological Seminary.’ ‘The Design and Equipment of the New 
Kenrick Seminary.” W. J. Kerby, §.T.L., Ph.D., ‘The Catholic 
Charities of a City.’ F. B. D. Bickerstaff-Drew, ‘ The Catholic 
Press: Two Duties.’ J. D. O'Neill, D.D., ‘ Matrimonial Dispensa- 
tions and Cautions.’ July.—¥. P. Donnelly, S.J., ‘The Imagina- 
tion of the Preacher.’ A. Barry O'Neill, C.S.C., ‘ Health and Holi- 
ness in Convents.’ A. Walsh, D.D., * The Poetry of Francis Thomp- 
son.’ TT. Walsh, ‘ Fray Luis De Ledn and his Augustinian Farm.’ 
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R. F. O’Connor, ‘ A Black Robe ‘‘Voyageur.”" [Father Lacombe ].’ 
August, 1918.—H. T. Henry, Litt.D., ‘ Holy God, We Praise Thy 
Name.’ W. M. P. Kennedy, M.A., ‘ Anglicanism and Conversions. 

H. Pope, 0.P., S.S.D., ‘Saint Augustine’s ‘‘ Tractatus in Joannem ; : 
A Neglected Classic.’ J. R. Fryar, ‘ The Religious Military Orders. 

Right Rev. E. M. Dunne, D.D., ‘ Memories of ** Zi Pre.’ ’ 


Tue Catuoutic Wortp. July, 1913.—J. F. Wickham, ‘ The Soul 
of Tuscany.’ G. M. Searle, C.S.P., ‘ Why the Catholic Church 
cannot accept Socialism.’ F. Drouet, C.M., ‘ Glimpses of a great 
Catholic Soul [Louis Veuillot].’ W. E. Campbell, * Sir Thomas 
More and His Time.’ E. Christitch, ‘ Light and Shade in Albania.’ 
August, 1913.—J. L. O’Brien, M.A., ‘ The New Movement in French 
Literature.’ L. I. Guiney, ‘The Lavington of Manning.’ J. F. 
Wickham, *‘ The Charm of Florence.’ T. J. Gerrard, ‘ Bergson and 
the Divine Fecundity.’ E. M. Phillips, ‘The Spiritual Note in the 
Renaissance.’ K. Tynan, ‘ Mrs. Meynell and Her Poetry.’’ Sep- 
tember, 1913.—A. Morgan, ‘ Shakespeare: Recent Discoveries and a 
Review.’ T. J. Gerrard, ‘ A Challenge to the Time-Spirit.” W. P. 


H. Kitchin, Ph.D., ‘The Centenary of Frédéric Ozanam.’’ W. Vowles, 
‘Two Flowers of Carmel.’ 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiES. July, 1913.—A. Souter, 
D.Litt., ‘ The Commonitorium of Fulgentius of Ruspe on the Holy 
Spirit.” Rev. H. J. Bardsley, ‘The Testimony of Ignatius and 
Polycarp to the Apostleship of St. John.’ [They te that this 
John was the son of Zebedee.] Rev. C. Boutflower, ‘ Isaiah xxi. 
in light of Assyrian History.’ Rev. D. CO. Simpson, ‘ Chief Recen- 
sions of the Book of Tobit.’ Rev. R. H. Connolly, 0.8.B., ' Greek 
the Original Language of the Odes of Solomon.’ Rev. B. H. 
Streeter, ‘ Was the Baptist’s Preaching Apocalyptic ?’ C. H. Turner, 
‘ Tertullianea.” E. A. Loéw, Ph.D., ‘The Date of Codex Reh- 
digeranus.” J. K. Fotheringham, ‘Dates in the Elephantine 


Papyri.” N. Herz, ‘ The Astral Terms in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31-33.” 
Reviews. Chronicle. 


Tue Expository Tives. July, 1913.—' Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.’ Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., ‘The Value of the Sub-conscious: 
In reply to Critics.’ Rev. John Reid, ‘ The Sanctification of Christ 
and His Disciples.’ Sir William Ramsay, ‘ What were the Churches 
of Galatia?’ ‘Contributions and Comments.’ August, 1913.— 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition.” Prof. Kennedy, D.D., ‘ Inscribed 
Hebrew Weights from Palestine.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Rev. H. Townshend, ‘Job and Buddha.’ Rev, W. Arnott, ‘ The 
Unjust Steward in a New Light.’ ‘Literature.’ ‘ Contributions 
and Comments.’ September, 1913.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.” 
Rev. E. W. Winstanley, ‘ Days of the Son of Man.’ Rev. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, ‘ Inscribed Hebrew Weights from Palestine.’ Prof. E. 
Konig, ‘ Canaan and the Babylonian Civilization.’ Rev. G. Margo- 
liouth, ‘The Sabbath in the Geniza-Zadokite Documents.’ Sir 
William Ramsay, ‘ What were the Churches of Galatia?’ ‘ Contri- 
butions and Comments.’ 
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THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. July, 1913.—E. W. Lyman, 
‘What is Theology? The Essential Nature of the Theologian’s 
Task.’ P. Wendland, ‘ Hellenistic Ideas of Salvation in the Light of 
Ancient Anthropology.” J. Weiss, ‘ The Significance of Paul for 
Modern Christians.’ J. Moffatt, ‘ Ninety Years After: A Survey of 
Bretschneider’s **‘ Probabilia ’’ in the Light of Subsequent Johannine 
Criticism.’ G, R. Dodson, ‘ Aristotle as a Corrective in Present 
Theological Thought.’ J. W. Bashford, ‘ Adaptation of Modern 
Christianity to the People of the Orient.’ Critical Notes. Recent 
Theological Literature. Books Received. 


Tue Hissert Journau. July, 1913.— Rabindranath Tagore, ‘ The 
Problem of Evil.’ Rev. A. C. McGiffert, ‘ Christianity in the Light 
of its History.’ Prof. Preserved Smith, ‘A New Light on the 
Relations of Peter and Paul.’ [A most absurd and silly production. ] 
Rev. A, S. Palmer, D.D., ‘The Fall of Lucifer.” Rev. James 
Drummond, D.Litt., ‘Occasion and Cbject of the Epistle to the 
Romans.” F. P. Badham and F. C. Conybeare, ‘ Fragments of an 
Ancient (?Egyptian) Gospel used by the Cathars of Albi.’ RB. B. 
Townshend, ‘ Antiochus Epiphanes, the Brilliant Madman.’ Rev. 
Canon Rawnsley, ‘ The Child and the Cinematograph Show.’ J. N. 
Larned, ‘ Evil. A Discussion for the Times.’ Rev. A. Dale, ‘ Social 
Service. A Plea for Unemployables.’ 


Tue Irish Cuurcn QuarTeRLy. July, 1913.—Rev. W. E. Barnes, 
‘Psalm XXIII.’ The Lord Bishop of Kilmore, ‘ Hostel for Divinity 
Students.” Rev. J. H. Kennedy, ‘ The Problem of II. Corinthians 
and the History of the Crisis at Corinth—II.’ W. H. Boyd, ‘ The 
Church of Ireland and Home Rule: A Reply.” Rev. H. J. Lawlor, 
‘Henry Dodwell.’ Notices of Books. Magazines. 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. July, 1913.—G. Vos, *‘ The 
Range of the Logos-Title in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel.’ 
L. F. Benson, ‘ The Hymnody of the Methodist Revival.’ M. Love, 
‘John Witherspoon in Scotland.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Tae Jewisn QuarTerty Review. July, 1918.—Norman Bent- 
wick, ‘From Philo to Plotinus.’ Dr. Israel Davidson, ‘ Poetic 
Fragments from the Genizah. IV.’ Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall, ‘ The 
Aryan Words in the Old Testament.’ Dr. L. Griinhut, ‘ Our Edition 
of the Palestinian Talmud compared with the Leyden MS.’ ‘Critical 
Notes.’ 


Revue Benepictixe. July, 1913.—D. A. Wilmart, ‘ La lettre de 
Potamius & Saint Athanase.’ D. G. Morin, ‘ Un nouvel opuscule de 
S Pacien? Le Liber ad Justinum faussement attribué 4 Victorin.’ 
D. De Bruyne, ‘ L’Itala de Saint Augustin.’ D. J. Chapman, ‘ On 
the ‘‘ Decretum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis.’ 
D G. Morin, ‘ Les Statuta Ecclesiae antiqua sont-ils de Césaire 
d’Arles.’ Notes et Documents. Comptes rendus. Notes Biblio- 


graphiques. 
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REVUE vES QvEsTIONS HisTorIQuES. Juillet, 1913.—De Voino- 
vitch, ‘ Les Angevines & Raguse (1384-1385).’ Vaissiére, * Le baron 
des Adrets.’ Marion, ‘ Gréves et rentrées judiciaires au XVIII°® 
siécle. Le grand exil du Parlement de Besangon (1759-61). _Mon- 
tarlot, ‘ Un agent de la police secréte (1800-17).’ Jean Marie Fran- 
gois, ‘ Mélanges.’ Comptes Rendus. Bulletin historique. Revue 
des périodiques. Bulletin bibligraphique. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Juillet, 
1913.—M. D. Roland-Gosselin, O.P., ‘ L’intuition bergsonienne et 
l’intelligence.” A. Diés, ‘ Le Socrate de Platon.’ A. Lemonnyer, 
O.P., ‘ Le culte des dieux étrangers en Israél-Moloch.’ M,. Jugie, 
A.A., ‘ Sévérien de Gabala et la Causalité Sacramentelle.’ Bulletins. 
Chronique. Recensions des Revues. 


Revue pD’Historre EcciestastiQue. Juillet, 1913.—Flamion, 
‘Saint Pierre & Rome. Examen de la thése et de la méthode de M. 


Guignebert.’ Lesne, ‘ La dime des biens ecclésiastiques aux IX* et 
X¢ siécles.’. De Ghellinck, ‘ Les notes marginales du Liber senten- 
tiarum.’ Botitaert, ‘ Un séminaire belge sous la domination fran- 


caise. Le séminaire de Gand (1794-1812).’ Comptes Rendus 
Chronique. Bibliographie. 


Revve Tuomiste. Juillet-Aéut, 1913.—R. P. M. Pégues, ‘ Des 
Vertus théologales.’ BR. P. L. Raymond, ‘ Les Dons du Saint Esprit 
en général.’ R. P. M. Robert, ‘ Hiérarchie nécessaire des fonctions 
économiques d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ R. P. Raymond, et 


T. Richard, ‘ A propos de Duns Scot et du Modernisme.’ Chroniques. 
Revue Analytique des Revues. 


BrsuiscHE Zeitscurirt. Elfter Jahrgang. Drittes Heft.—Prot. 
Dr, Michael Kmosk6, ‘ Kerub und kurib.’ Lucien Delporte, ‘ Michée 
1, 5 et 7.’ Gerhard Hartmann, S.J., ‘ Mk 3, 20 f.’ Ch. Sigwalt, 
* Miszellen (Die ‘‘ Presbyter,’’ Aristion der ‘‘ Jiinger,’’ Johannes der 
** Jiinger ’’ und der “‘ Presbyter ’’ Johannes bei Papias.’ Joh. Mader, 
‘Noch ein Wort zu Mt 1, 16.’ Bibliographische Notizen (A. Lite- 
ratur, die A und NT zugleich umfasst. B. Das Alte Testament). 
Mitteilungen und Nachrichten. 


La Ciencia Tomista. Julio-Agosto, 1913.—Colunga, O.P., ‘ El 
don de profecia.’ Cuervo, 0O.P., ‘ Carranza y el Doctor Navarro.’ 
D. Gafo, O.P., ‘ Las Cortes y la Constitucién de Cadiz.’ Beltran, 
O.P., ‘ El Diccionario de la Teologia Catdélica de Vacant-Mangenot.’ 
Boletines. Crénicas Cientifico-Sociales. Bibliografia. Septeimbre- 
Octubre, 1913.—Marin-Sola, 0.P., ‘La homogeneidad de la Doc- 
trina Catolica (Conclusion).’ Del Prado, ‘E] problema ontologico 
(Dialogo entre un filésofo y un tedlogo sobre la cuestidn de ** Essen- 
tia’’ et “‘ Esse.’’’ Trapiello, ‘ Fray Pedro de Tapia y su tiempo.’ 
M, Lozano, ‘ Demostrabilidad de los Misterios de la Fe segin Rai- 
mundo Lulio.” Menendez-Reigada, O.P., ‘ Problemas de la vida y 


de la conciencia modernas.’ Boletines. Crénicas Cientifico-Sociales. 
Bibliografia. 
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ARCHIVIUM FranciscanumM. Julius, 1913.—Minges, ‘ Additamen- 
tum ad articulum ‘‘ De relatione inter Proemium Summae Alexandri 
Halensis et Prooemium Summae Guidonis Abbatis.’’ Hofer, ‘ Bib- 
liographische Studien iiber Wilhelin von Ockham, O.F.M. Wilhelm 
Ockhams Stellung im Armutstreite bis zu seiner flucht aus Avignon. 
Barsotti Il Santuario della Madonna di Montenero presso Livoro nel 
suo primo secolare periodo retto dai Frati del Terz’ Ordine di S. 
Francesco (1341-1441). Documenta. Codicographia. Bibliographia. 
Chronica. i 


ANALECTA BoLLANDIANA (XXXII. 2, 3).—H. Delehaye, ‘ Vita S. 
Danielis stylitae. De fontibus Vitae S. Danielis stylitae.’ De 
Cavalieri, ‘ Un antica rappresentazione della traslazione di S. Teo- 
doro studita.’ Peeters, ‘ S. Hilarion d’Ibérie.” Van de Vorst, ‘ Note 
sur S. Macaire de Pélécéte.’ Laurand, ‘ Le cursus dans les hagio- 
graphes dominicains.” Van Ortroy, ‘ S. Ignace de Loyola et le Pére 
Olivier Manare.’ Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Tacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimé Potest, 
*«GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, die 24° Septembris, 19138. 














